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Rolling day and night ...in perfect register! 


You don't run a printing press by the clock—you run it by the job! And the hundreds of 
bearings in these high apes d machines have to stand this back-bre aking pace days on end 

shile heeping the rollers in pertect alignment Lhe ie ndable Bower Roller Bearings, known 
throughout industry for their high quality and exact engineering, are doing an outstanding 
job where durability and precision are of utmost importance that's because Bower 


eloped design features—-like those shown at right — are making bearings last longer and —_ 


perform better Whatever your product, if it uses tapered, straight or journal roller bear- 


peorly Rower. They're used now in virtually every field of transportation and industry. 


HIGHER FLANGE REDUCES WEAR 


VER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
{s shou n by the red area above, the higher 


flange provides a large two-zone contact area 
for the roller heads. This greatly reduces wear 


cuts “end” play—improves roller alignment, 
Larger oil groove provides positive lubrica- 
tion where U counts most 
ROLLER BEARING 











Cross-country counter— showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
vhat “just looking” means to more 
-han 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $i5 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the meetind of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting new areas of progress and 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping, 


With an unlimited variety of good 
fron many lands placed before then 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY AN 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Transatlantic Telephone Cable Is Now Being Laid 


New underseas telephone system A history-making voyage is now under way—to 
place a twin telephone cable system under the 


Atlantic Ocean. 





will provide enlarged and 





The world’s first transoceanic telephone cable is 
being laid from this continent to Great Britain this 


improved service between 
P summer. The second cable will be laid next year. 





When both cables are completed—each trans 
mits speech in only one direction—people in this 
country can talk with those in England under the 
Atlantic Ocean for the first time. Present service 
is by radiotelephone. 


this country and Great Britain 





The new cable system is the culmination of 
many years of planning, invention and development. 
The major problem was to build amplifiers right 
into the cable which could withstand the enormous 
pressure at the bottom of the ocean and operate 
without attention for years. 





These deepsea amplifiers have been designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories and made to new 
standards of manufacturing care and quality by 
Western Electric. 

Telephone service across the Atlantic will be 
improved and enlarged by the new system which 
is a joint undertaking of the Bell System, Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and the 
British Post Office. The 36 cable circuits can op 
erate full time and will be free from disturbances 
which affect radio. 

Chis new era of improved service and reliability 
will benefit not only individuals and business but 


LAYING THE CABLE. This is the world’s largest cable- will be of far-reaching value in national defense 


laying ship — HMTS Monarch — now engaged in laying the 
first telephone cable across the Atlantic. Note special cable- 
laying gear at the bow. Ship's huge storage tanks can carry —, Valens COreTem 


1800 nautical miles of cable. 








ATLANTIC OCEAN UNDERSEA CABLES 
; ; =m RADIO RELAY 
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For the quality ingredients 
your product deserves 


ENJAY 


Petroleyum Chemicals 


in Petroleum... 


In Plastics... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 





WHY RAILROADS 


SUPPORT AN UP-TO-DATE 


TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


Consider the extraordinary situation that the railroads of 
this country face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, performing a service 
essential in peace and irreplaceable in war; which directly 
employs over one million people; which provides, main- 
tains and improves, at its own expense, the roadways and 
other extensive facilities which it uses — and which pays 
taxes on those roadways and facilities. Here is an indus- 
try operating with constantly increasing efficiency; which 
is conservatively financed, with a steadily decreasing 
total of fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns a return on invest- 
ment of only about 342 per cent — among the very lowest 
of all industries; an industry so restricted by the applica- 
tion of laws governing transportation that frequently it 
is not permitted to price its services on a competi- 


tive basis. 
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How can such a situation have arisen in a nation devoted to 
the classic concepts of free enterprise and equal opportunity? 
An important part of the answer is clearly indicated 

by the recent report of the Presidential Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization created last year by 
President Eisenhower. This Committee consisted of five! 
members of the President's Cabinet and two other high] 
government officials. It was charged with responsibility 
for making “a comprehensive review of over-all federa 
transportation policies and problems.” 
The report of the Committee, released by the White 
House in April, opens with this sentence: 

“Within the short span of one generation, this count 

has witnessed a transportation revolution. 

“During this same period,” the report continues, “gov~ 


ernment has failed to keep pace with this change . . / 
regulation has continued to be based on the historic 
assumption that transportation is monopolistic despite 
the . . . growth of pervasive competition. The disloca- 
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tions which have emerged from this intensified competi- 
tion, on the one hand, and the restraining effects of 
public regulation on the other, have borne heavily on 
the common-carrier segment of the transportation 
industry . 


“In many respects, government policy at present pre- 
vents, or severely limits, the realization of the most 
conomical use of our transportation plant.” 

he end that all forms of transportation should be de- 
ped to their greatest economic usefulness, the Cabi- 
-ommittee recommended, among other things, that: 
"Common carriers... be permitted greater freedom, 
short of discriminatory practices, to utilize their eco- 


omic capabilities in the competitive pricing of their 
rvice...” 


A 


Ww 


lion to give effect to Committee recommendations 
ven introduced in Congress. 


ssage of this legislation would not give railroads any 
§ that other forms of transportation do not already 


have or would not receive. The legislation recognizes that 
each of the competing forms of transportation has ad- 
vantages in handling different kinds of shipments, moving 
between different points and over different distances. It 
proposes that each type of carrier be given the freest 
opportunity to do the job it can do best, at the lowest 


reasonable cost. 


That’s the way toward the best and most economical 
service, to the benefit of businessmen and taxpayers — 
and of the consuming public which, in the end, pays all 
transportation costs. 
For full information on this vital subject write for the 
booklet, “WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
925 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 








You can use Spirit 
to copy anything 


with masters 











Many important new applications 
-are opened for use of spirit and 
other fluid-type duplicators ... 


ANOTHER “First” FOR XEROGRAPHY—the copying of original 
material onto masters for spirit and other fluid-type duplicators. 

It’s easy for an office girl to prepare these types of masters— 
with photo-exract accuracy—in a few minutes. Multiple copies of 
a letter (including letterhead and signature), engineering draw- 
ing, report, parts list, magazine article, newspaper clipping, or 
any other type of document can now be run off quickiy and eco- 
nomically on a spirit or other fluid-type duplicator. 

It is not necessary to retype or redraw an original document, 
With the versatile new XeroX Flo-Set Unit and XeroX copying 
The XeroX” FLO-SET* Unit is used equipment, anything written, printed, typed or drawn can be 
, copied onto a master exactly as it appears in the original. Docu- 
in combination with stondard ments uv to 17” x 22” can be reduced to 814” x 11”. 

XeroX copying equipment Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copying process. 

Eliminates drawing, tracing or typing onto masters... no proof- 

ELIMINATES: reading or correcting. 

Versatile xerography can also be used for preparing masters 

Typing onto masters for offset duplicators and translucent masters for diazo-type 

Tracing onto masters machines. In addition, up to 8 copies of a document can be made 

Proofreading of masters from one xeregraphic exposure, including an offset paper master 
or translucent master. 

Correction of errors in Let us show you how versatile xerography can save time and 

typed or drawn masters cut your duplicating costs. 


BECAUSE: 


Masters are photo-exact copies 
of the original. 


WR IT for complete information on this new application for 


xerography—this new dimension in speeding paperwork. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


55-105X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


“x. XEROGRAPHY 


*A trademark of The Maloid Compony 
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and other Fluid-Type Duplicators 


written, typed, printed or drawn 
prepared by XEROGRAPHY 


For the first time you can copy subjects 
like these with spirit and other fluid-type 
duplicators . . . in same size, enlarged size 


or reduced SizZ@y. . ipsiiiibtene eon 
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NOW YOU 
CAN COPY 





The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way 
to make masters for duplicating... 


— 





In large insurance companies paper is a 
major expense. So — as in any volume 
purchase — careful checks are made: 
checks for strength, checks for print- 
ability, checks for feel — and, of course, 
a careful check on value received. 

When the last test is made and the 
proved resulta are in — 10 of America’s 
12 leading insurance companies use 
Atlantic Papers. Doesn't this suggest 
that your business might profit from 
better looking, better printing Atlantic 
Papers? Why not specify Atlantic on 
your next paper or printing order? 


ATLANTIC BOND — A gen- 
inely watermarked bond paper 
for crisp, clean letterheads, en- 
velopes and office forms. 
ATLANTIC MIMEO — A top- 
quality mimeo that feeds smoothly, 
runs well — perfect for bulletins, 
internffice forms, direct mail 
pieces. 

ATLANTIC LEDGER — A tough, 


eee tise 
AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESSES USE i) 


FINE BUSINESS PAPER 
MADE BY EASTERN CORP, + BANGOR, ME. 





READERS REPORT 





Victimized by CO2 


Dear Sir: 

I appreciated the publicity when 
you quoted part of my recent 
speech on the subject of keeping 
occupants alive in future space 
ships [BW—Jul.30°55,p132]. 

However, may I correct an ap- 
parent typographical error made 
when you stated: “Man might 
smother in a motionless cloud of 
carbon monoxide from his own 
breath.” In the interest of my 
standing among my scientific breth- 
ren, would you please point out to 
your readers that the original state- 
ment said “carbon dioxide from his 
own breath.” We had not planned 
to include gasoline engines—pro- 
ducers of “monoxide”—aboard 
space ships. 

F. H. GREEN 
ASS’T, CHIEP PRELIMINARY DESIGN 
AIRESEARCH MPO. CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 


* BW did not intend to give Reader 
Green a dunce cap. We just got 
our CO and CO2 mixed up. Sorry. 


Not a Thing to Wear! 


Dear Sir: 

Re your article |BW—Aug.20 
'55,p90]. 

The men’s apparel industry has 
begun to pick up, now that it is 
patterning itself [after] the psy- 
chological aspects of selling the 
female market. Color, variety of 
styles, and new fabrics have all 
helped to increase sales. There is 
a need in the men’s line for au- 
thorities on fashion, and style pac- 
ers. This has not yet been developed 
to any great extent. 

Advertising directed toward 
[making] the American male stand 
on his own two feet when purchas- 
ing clothes, and a positive approach 
toward reducing henpeckedness, 
should be made to help bolster the 
male ego. 

The American wife has let her 
husband dewn when it came to 
selecting his clothes. This de- 
pendence on the “little woman” 
should be broken. Nothing is as 
irritable to a man as the insinua- 
tion that he is henpecked and re- 
stricted in his actions. 

As an ex-Gl, recently released 
from service, who is in the market 
to refurbish his entire wardrobe as 
a back-to-school necessity, I have 
found no attempt toward capturing 


this lucrative potential market of 
returning servicemen. 

Passive action on the part of 
salespeople in the large metro- 
politan department stores does not 
lead to sales but to irritable cus- 
tomers. 

Harry ANGER 
BRONX, N. Y. 


Who's to Blame? 


Dear Sir: 

With great interest, but con- 
tinued irritation, I read the article 
titled Blitzing the Customers in 
New York Area |[BW—Aug.20’55, 
p34}. 

Being a little sensitive on the 
subject of consumer credit, | am 
inclined to feel that nearly all 
periodicals today are aiding in mis- 
directing the blame for such con- 
ditions as depicted by the advertise- 
ments that were reproduced. 

The real villain in the picture is 
not the customer who specifically 
has no reason but to take advantage 
of the terms he is offered, nor the 
dealer who is faced with the neces- 
sity of ridding himself of heavy 
stock. Why is some research not 
done on who is financing the con- 
tracts resulting from sales such as 
these that are appearing with regu- 
larity all over the country today? 
If we are to raise our hands in 
horror at such a situation, then 
let's find the one responsible. That 
is, who is providing money to buy 
the contracts that result from the 
sales? 

E. F. BRANDT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE OLD NATIONAL BANK 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Kinds of Inflation 


Dear Sir: 

You have some observations on 
credit and debt that are worthy of 
careful attention [BW—Jul.20'55, 
p16). 

You state, “Going into debt has 
the practical effect of creating new 
money. This pumps up the money 
supply, which to the purists, is in- 
flation. . . .” 

Can an increase in the amount 
of money that is available for 
legitimate business transactions be 
properly regarded as inflation? 

In simple terms, inflation can be 
said to be a significant increase in 
price without a corresponding in- 
crease in value. If the price of a 
20¢ loaf of bread is arbitrarily 
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Fire struck both printing plants .. . 


Fire which broke out in the basement of an unsprinklered 
printing plant was too big to be controlled by hand extin- 
guishers when discovered. Three occupants were forced to 
use a hire escape to get out. 

Fire which started in the basement of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines, lowa, was extinguished by 
the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System before firemen 
— summoned by the automatic alarm — arrived. 

Once installed, Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers stand guard 
constantly, day and night, year after year, to quench a fire 
at its start. For over 77 years they have been protecting 
industrial, commercial, and institutional buildings — and 
lives — against loss by fire. 

Can you afford to take the chance of a serious fire in 
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your plant? Will insurance reimburse you in full . . . for 
rebuilding, records destroyed, customers driven to other 
sources of supply, trained employees obliged to seek work 
elsewhere? No amount of money can pay for loss of life. 

Reductions of from 50 to 90% in fire insurance rates 
usually offset the cost of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System within a few years. After that, these savings are 
clear profit .. . yielding an excellent return on the invest- 
ment. While protecting your business and future, the system 
pays for itself, and then pays you. 

Grinnell Sprinklers can be installed without bether or 
annoyance. Ask us to survey your property and submit an 
estimate. No cost or obligation. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. 1. 


fh GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





a motor designed to your 
exact product requirements 


Many manufacturers of motor-driven products have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric special application motor 
results in better products and lower costs. 


Our high degree of specialization in both equipment and 
methods provides the advantages of custom manufacture 
on a volume basis. High quality and controlled costs go 
hand-in-hand. 


We shall welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the 
benefits of a Lamb Electric special application motor for 
your products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY °* KENT, OHIO 


in Canede: Lomb Electric — 
Division of Sengamo Company ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


Land sooo MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 





raised to 30¢, we have inflation to 
the extent of 50%. Price and value 
may change, but when the normal 
relativity is maintained there seems 
to be no grounds for a charge of 
inflation. 

The situation as regards debt 
needs some clarification. It may 
shock some people to hear that 
money in itself is worthless unless 
people are willing to work to earn 
it. Work, which in some cases 
means “blood, sweat, and tears,” 
gives value to money. So in the 
final analysis it is the work that is 
performed to pay off debt thdt 
creates prosperity under the free 
enterprise system. Neither the 
purists nor the socialists are pre- 
pared to make this statement! And 
in some banking circles the idea 
cannot be said to be overempha- 
sized, 

Rosert L. STEWART 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


* An increase in the money sup- 
ply is credit inflation, if it results 
in a rise in prices, it is price infla- 
tion. 


Worthy Teammate 


Dear Sir: 

It is always a pleasure to read 
your comments in the Personal 
Business section of your magazine. 
They are most timely and educa- 
tional for every businessman. 

You mentioned many people 
whom the wife of a deceased busi- 
nessman should know, and included 
lawyer, broker, executor, and 
banker [BW-——Aug.20°55,p152]. I 
think you also should have in- 
cluded the insurance man, who, at 
that time, is in a position to pro- 
vide very fundamental and con- 
structive advice to the widow when 
it is needed most, and is an integral 
part of the team of other officers 
whom you mentioned. 

Gerarp B. Tracy 
MANAGER 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In for a Trim 


Dear Sir 

Bravo for your Business Flaps 
Own Wings to Get Around |[BW— 
Jul.9°55,p40|. Your usual timing 
is apropos of the mighty trend to- 
ward corporate air travel. You 
accurately pegged it—speed and 
efficiency... . 

However, you overlook . . . Bell 
Aircraft and the newest mode of 
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For the offices you need 





in the space you have — 


J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 


«+. are noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 
or 


New Johns- Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible, 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of J-M Class A Movable Walls 
is a tough, hard film much thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil . . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
new ,.. and, unlike other types of factory- 


finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wail construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


See ‘Meer Tue Press” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


JM Johns-Manville 
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Noncombustible all-min« 
eral insulating core 





“Time and cost studies showed our 


handiing costs on raw materials were 
going up. The men who made these studies — 
and who could literally be called ‘material 
witnesses’— recommended finished parts from 
Reynolds. Now, our handling costs are down and our 
production efficiency is up because parts from Reynolds 
have also helped solve our related problems of 
scheduling, material supply, scrap handling, labor 
and machine availability.” 


Finished parts from Reynolds can also 
save you important money in many 
other ways. For full details, call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Alumi- 
num” in your classified telephone di- 
rectory or write direct. Also write for 
brochure describing Reynolds facilities 


for blanking, embossing, stamping, 
drawing, riveting, roll shaping, weld- 
ing, brazing, finishing and other 
operations. Reynolds vast facilities, ex- 
perience and quality control from mine 
to finished product assure you “perfect 
aluminum parts made to order.” 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


2085 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


REYNOLDS FREES YOUR WORKING CAPITAL. 
Capital earmarked for raw materials and equip- 
ment can be released for other use when you get 
finished aluminum parts from Reynolds. 


12 


Photos token in Reynolds Ports Producing Plants 


REYNOLDS RELEASES YOUR FLOOR SPACE. 
Space you would need for raw materials and for 
ports productian con be put to other use when 
you order aluminum ports from Reynolds. 





executive flight—lith executive 

model 47-H helicopter now in for 

a custom black and red interior. 
DortHe ANNE HORTON 

HORTON & HORTON CUSTOM WORKS 

MEACHAM FIELD 

FORTH WORTH, TEX. 


A New School 


Dear Sir: 

I noted with interest your article 
on Creative Thinking |[BW—Aug. 
6'55,p158}. 

La Salle College was the first 
College in the Philadelphia area 
to actually present a course in 
Creative Thinking specifically de- 
signed for business executives. This 
first course ran from July 12th to 
August 4, 1955, and was highly 
successful... . 

The men, and one woman, who 
participated in the first course were 
all of high executive stature in- 
cluding such positions as president, 
sales manager, advertising director, 
training director, personnel man- 
ager, design engineer, plant engi- 
neer, treasurer, and a few who 
owned their own businesses. There 
were 18 in in all.... 

Our beginnings are so promising 
that we are establishing a School of 
Creative Thinking here at La Salle. 

B. B. GOLDNER 
DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL OF CREATIVE THINKING 
LA SALLE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Amendment Needed 


Dear Sir: 

In Readers Report |BW-—Jul.30 
"55,p10| is an excellent example of 
the need for the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

According to Reader Stanley, 
President of the United World Fed- 
eralists, Inc., disarmament requires 
“armament controls . . . applicable 
to individuals as well as nations.” 

My Constitutional right to bear 
arms in self defense may be abro- 
gated by a treaty, embodying this 
abomination, which requires less 
legislation than a Constitutional 
amendment to the same effect. 

At the present time we can only 
hope that the odds are in favor of 
the Bricker amendment. 

R. H. Pancoast 
CORNING, N. Y. 


Letters should be addressed | 
| to Readers Report Editor, 
| BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 

42nd Street, New York 36, | 
N, Y. 
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Could chemical science find a way to increase the 
heat resistance of polyethylene for greater usefulness? 


A ELECTRON BOMBARDMENT 
° GIVES POLYETHYLENE 
AMAZING NEW PROPERTIES 


It’s called radiation chemistry —this not melt at elevated temperatures, 


new G-E technique of bombarding Irrathene holds tremendous promise 


plastics with high-energy electrons to for industry—not only in the electrical 
create useful new properties. field, but for protective pipe-wrap- 
For example, General Electric is ap- pings, hot-food packaging films . . . 
plying it~for the first time—to make anywhere that heat-resistant poly- 
polyethylene film suitable for electri- ethylene is useful. 

cal insulation. G-E Irrathene® 201 You'll be hearing more about radiation 
irradiated polyethylene film has all chemistry from G.E. It’s another ex- 
the excellent insulating properties of ample of progress for all—through 


conventional polyethylene, but it does G-E chemical progress. 


For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Flec- Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 


Plastics Laminating and Molding write for “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL- G c N E a A L t LE CT p | C 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 

1500-5A, Pittsfield, Mass. 








He traveled 1200 miles “to get a line’ on an 


unusual way of doing business 


=~ new the ever 


“4, 
: 


1 Mr. Power (center) watches Foreman Ward Mathison and line crew erect 
lines on -expanding of Wausau. 


outskirts 
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Employers Mutuals of Wevsau are “good people to do business with" 


Just as Mr. Power discovered, the 
story of Wausau is also the story of Em- 
ployers Mutuals. There’s a Wausau per- 
sonality about this company which people 
like. It's straightforward. And extremely 
practical, 

We believe, for instance, in taking the 
mystery out of workmen's compensea- 
tion insurance. Stated simply, this is our 
story, 

Contrary to what many people be- 
lieve, the cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not a fixed cost. It's determined by 


accidents. Accidents are controllable. 
Therefore, the cost of workmen's com- 
pensation is—or can be—a cost you can 
control. And we can help you. 

Employers Mutuals have a reputation 
for being able to reduce insurance costs 
through the sensible prevention of acci- 
dents. Our safety engineers serve not 
merely as “inspectors” but people you 
can lean on for concrete help and advice 
any time. We'd like to talk it over. Phone 
our nearest office, or write Employers 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Wausau 
Story 


by DONALD C. POWER, 


President, General Telephone Corporation, 
New York City 


“ITN my business, you expect 
the unusual. But still, I 
was a bit amazed by some of 
the things I found in my re- 
cent visit to Wausau, Wis. 
**Take the old nickel-plated 
dial phone you see here. It 
was used about 1907. I found it on the desk 
of Russ Stensrud, Manager of the Wausau 
Exchange, a part of the General Telephone 
System. And discovered that Wausau was 
the first community in the country to have 
an exclusive dial system ...50 years ago! 
“There are other unusual things about 
Wausau. The pine woods which circle the 
city hum with activity of a dozen major 
industries, from mining to woodworking. Of 
special interest to me is the fact that, in the 
last 5 years, Wausau has added more than 
20 million dollars worth of well-landscaped 
homes and plants. I saw them. 





a . 
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. — 
oft Mr. Power the news from Pressman 
“ee Gxiiora of the Wasco Daily Record-Heraid. 


“And yet, Wausau never outgrows its 
friendly spirit! You still see it everywhere. 
I even got my copy of the daily newspaper 
handed out to me on the sidewalk, right 
from the pressroom. 

“I can understand why a company like 
Employers Mutuals has grown so large. 
With Wausau people to guide it, and Wau- 
sau’s energetic personality behind it, you 
have the right kind of people to do business 
with fromthe start.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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P..... flour in portion packs... 
That’s how restaurants and lunch coun- 
ters are stepping up service with pow- 
dered foods that are factory-fresh. 
Baxe.ite Brand Polyethylene is an 
important ingredient in packaging these 
products. It coats the inner side of the 
special glassine pouches, gives them a 
fast, tight heat-seal despite dusty con- 
tents. Tough and flexitte. it increases 
wall strength. Moisture-resistant, it 
keeps powders dry. Tasteless and odor- 
less, it won't affect flavor or aroma. 
Wherever you see Baxexire Poly- 


an 
\ 


ethylene used, you'll find a packaging 
improvement. It increases toughness, 
strength and gloss when added to wrap- 

© waxes. It's formed into film that’s 
wit into strong, tear-resistant, 
transparent bags for fruit and vegeta- 
bles. It's molded into squeeze bottles 
that won't break if dropped, and whose 
light weight cuts shipping costs. 

Find out whether your package can 
be improved, You can learn more about 
Bakeite Polyethylene by writing 
Dept. HR-14. 


Vinyl, Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins for Packaging 


Package made of 


New York 16, N. Y. 





Polyethylene Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (]Z§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





MAKE COLORFUL KITCHENWARE 


@ EXCITING NEW DISHES AND CUTLERY, both molded with a new Hercules plastic, Hercocel® W, 
are as durable as they are beautiful. A product of Hercules research, Hercocel W is a low-cost 
thermoplastic combining high heat resistance and good dimensional stability with exceptional 
toughness and impact strength. (Tranquil ware dishes by Byrd Plastics, Inc.; cutlery by Royai 
Brand Cutlery Company, a Division of National Silver Company, Brooklyn, New York.) 


PLEASE SPORTSMEN 


@& HANDY CONTAINERS and display rack for Hercules smokeless powders @® A MILLION POUND A MONTH PLANT ix now producing di- 
work two ways—they make it easier for the sportsmen who do their own methyl terephthalate at Burlington, N. J. Largest single user: 
loading to select the right powder, and convenient for the dealer to arrange Canadian Industries (1954) Ltd., in the synthetic fiber 
an eye-catching display, Hercules powders have long been the favorite ‘Terylene’. Hercules’ plant, first to make DMT by air oxida- 
with handloaders who want accuracy and economy. tion, is designed to expand as markets grow. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


908 arket Si ion 99. Del. Sales Offices in Princip« iti % J ‘{ | i 
68 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities H iD R ( / J Ss 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICAIS, 
EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Business, with the passing of Labor Day, now enters the period of 
normal seasonal expansion. And “normal expansion,” considering the very 
high starting point, will be all that anyone can reasonably ask. 


If the various indexes of production and income hold about level from 
now until Christmas, we'll set plenty of records. 


There’s nothing for business to beat but 1953. (Nothing? the man 
says.) And we’re competing with declining 1953 figures from now on. 


Already 1953’s income records have been shattered. Retail trade is a 
fat 5% ahead. Factory output can hardly help outdoing itself. 


Impediments exist, to be sure, but they’re hardly roadblocks. 


Momentum—based strongly on consumer confidence and business 
expansion—will keep things going very nicely into next year. 


Did you notice that stock market on Tuesday? Perhaps its exuberance 
was too great. But the ease with which it scored a new high was at least a 
measure of public confidence. And booms build on confidence. 


Jobs are the basis of consumer confidence—not just jobs that provide 
the spending money, but jobs that look safe enough so that people feel 
secure in laying out a little more than they ordinarily might. 


And certainly there are jobs aplenty. 
For three months in a row, we have broken records. Now the Dept. of 
Labor-Commerce sampling for August indicates 6514-million working. 


(Weigh that in with rising wage rates and stable consumer prices to get 
a quick idea of the spending potential.) 
axQas 
Industry’s greatest expansion spur—both as regards capacity and inven- 
tory—is the dollar-happy attitude of consumers. 


Manufacturers so far this year have shipped goods valued about 
$17-billion higher than in the same 1954 months. And, at that, they’ve 
nowhere near kept up with the flow of incoming business. 


Unfilled orders are up $4-billion this year to top $50-billion. 


More goods shipped, more orders booked, rising backlogs—these are 
the things expansion feeds on. 

If you look only at manufacturers of hard goods (who hold $47-billion 
of the $50-billion in unfilled orders) you find that they now have enough 
business on their books to run them close to four months. 


Meanwhile, there is no evidence that new orders are tapering off. 


Purchased materials and parts loom large with manufacturers when 
their shipments spurt 12% to 14% above year-ago levels. 


Just keeping up with current output (not to mention building stocks 
needed for a mare comfortable position) makes a lot of business for sup- 
pliers. This all contributes to new jobs, purchasing power. 
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Inventories, judged by the official figures, show no gain this year 
(although the through-put obviously has run much larger). Yet suspicions 
persist that most factories have been building their stocks. 


Take steel. Nobody, if you go by the talk, can get enough. 
Yet the National Industrial Conference Board estimates that inven- 
tories rose by 2.3-million tons in the first half of this year. 


—_—eo— 


Auto output from now through December will take nearly 40% less 
in the way of materials than in the four months just ended. 


This will be true even if production equals the final four months of 
1954 (and it probably will, due to the competitive race). 


So you can discount current reports of little or no reduction in auto- 
motive demand for things like steel. Supplies have to ease a bit. 


Cuts in auto production (that may or may not be more than seasonal) are 
coming at a time when building also shows a little less vigor. 


These two beilwether industries probably will exert a little down-pull 
on the production indexes. It won't be too great, however, for the indexes 
make allowance for normal declines at this time of year. 


And, as offsets, you have the high rate of consumer spending plus the 


exceptional outlays of business itself. 


An oversold auto market (and there probably has been some oversell- 
ing so far in 1955) has greater long-run than short-run importance. 


It won't be until next spring that autos weigh heavily again in sea- 
sonally adjusted totals. 


And retail volume, even without autos, has been posting fairly good 
year-to-year gains each month in 1955. There’s no reason to presume this 
won't continue to be true the rest of the year. 


—eo—- 


Many merchants doubtless would be just as happy if autos and appli- 
ances were to put a little iess drain on retail credit and future income. 


Such items are selling to the tune of about $544-billion a month. But, 
of each $5 spent, $2 is borrowed. 


Thus the cars and appliances compete with other goods not only at 
the time of sale; they go on competing until the last payment is made. 


Installment credit, almost heyond question, is playing a bigger part in 
retail volume today than ever before. Measured against all kinds of mer- 
chandise (not just autos and other big ticket items), $1 out of every $7 
crossing store counters is made available through time payments. 


—oe— 
Growing certainty that there’s a tax cut coming soon after Congress 
reconvenes will aid Christmas sales—and spur business generally. 


Meanwhile, amid the talk of government economy and a balanced fed- 
eral budget, it’s easy to forget that Uncle Sam is running an inflationary 
deficit right now during the slack season for tax receipts. 


Thus, even with its tight money, Washington is helpful, too. 


Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Sept. 10, 1965, Issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St., New York, WN. Y. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


the First Cost is 


usually your 


... and it makes anything else 


The stainless stecl kitchen work-top illustrated 
above is some thing new. Formed in One piece, with 
the proper apertures for utilities, it comes as close 
to a lifetime proposition as anything you'll find 

That's true of practically all products made of 
AL Stainless Steel. This time-tested metal can't 
wear off because it’s solid. It won't wear out of 
go out of date—even after many years of service 
because stainless is the greatest combination of 
strength, hardness, beauty, casy-cleaning qualities 


look old-fashioned 


and resistance to corrosion and heat that is com 
mercially available today. It lasts so much longet 
that it usually proves to be the most economical 
material you can buy. 

In equipment for your plant or home, in the 
design of new products or revamping of old ones, 
give the potentials of AL Stainless a long, clos 
look. Give us a call, too, for any engineering 
assistance you may need. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Stee! plants 











Why does this 
chrysanthemum 
promise you 

more typing 
production? 


This chrysanthemum weighs about two 
ounces. 


It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to press down a single key of 
the new Royal Electric. When she gets 
to the end of the line, it takes only three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 


t is 26 times easier to do these oper- 
ations than on a non-electric typewriter 
which means more production from her. 


Talk to your Royal Representative. 
With knowledge of secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per 
day and increased production, he'll figure 
out with you the savings you may expect 
by installing new Royal Electrics. 


ROYAL electric 


standard « portable + roytype™ business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Diriston of Royal McBee Corporation 
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1951 1952 1953 







Latest Preced Month Yeor 1946 
. Week Wook” Ago Ago Average 


143.4 122.1 91.6 












502 1,281 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)... .... 2.0.0... 0600 e cee eeneeees 2,264 12,255 2,157 1, , 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ..... .... 107,549 4155,233 170,004 110,995 62,880 





- wd 3 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). $56,241 $52,178 $57,461 $46,978 $17,08 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) teeeee 10,706 10,906 10,925 9,087 oer 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of RS in cose: 116,660 6,685 6,640 6,111 47 : 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............++- 1,608 1,579 1,608 1,252 174 
Paperboard production (toms)................. ; EL ks i 291,453 283,215 278,376 244,002 167,269 



















Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) ‘fp 74 73 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)... . cette eens 58 57 a4 « 4 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ies +9% +6% +13% +1% + 30% 
Business failures (Dur & we oAboary number).......... ee ae tb diac 215 180 213 193 22 

















Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 407.6 404.6 404.2 412.3 311.9 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 97.2 97.1 97.6 86.4 4173.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 79.3 78.9 80.3 97.6 175.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)......... Re aewewe 18.%¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 153.9 153.9 153.9 144.5 +1764 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).................. Fasbosweee’ $43.83 $43.83 $44.00 $29.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, tb.). .. .. Sn in hike.» Galas 44.856¢ 42.125¢ 36.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu. ) , , $2.07 $2.09 $2.20 $2.40 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 nineaen, markets, Ib.) aed 33.42¢ 33.52¢ 33.53¢ 34.11¢ *°30,56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, tb.)......... $1.79 $1.79 $1.78 $2.25 $1.51 











90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 346.8 341.2 334.9 242.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 24 3.59% 3.58% 3.55% 3.47% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24% 28% 24-28% 14-13% 1-1% 













Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member barks 55,880 55,669 55,865 54,066 +145,820 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks.................... 84,390 84,098 84,878 82,204 +171,916 
Commercial and agricultural leans, reporting member banks............... 24,159 24,050 23,550 20,798 +19,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,952 30,972 31,975 35,862 +149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,217 25,425 25,638 24,699 23,883 


















Employment (in millions)... .. te aap August 65.5 65.0 62.3 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions). ..... August 2.2 2.5 3.2 2.3 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) August $2,764 $2,763 $2,457 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).......... August $1,214 $1,193 $1,236 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)... .. ae July $32,896 $32,471 $28,725 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions). . iis altake July $25,476 $24,914 $21,849 $3,174 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . . ; July $304.7 $3016 $287.1 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)... . . . July $13.6 $14.4 $15.0 $16.9 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... .. nes July $15,484 $15,345 $14,272 $8,541 
Exports (in millions)............. ; July $1,267 $1,317 $1,291 $812 
* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 3, 1955. ++ Estimate, § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 






+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


FIRST GUN IN STEEL’S NEW ROUND. Republic 
Steel launches a new wave of expansion for the 


industry with a $130-million program, its biggest 
CUNT paws 00s eRe) ekbebirercces 


THE FIGURES DON’T SCARE THE BUILDERS. The 
drop in new home starts, they say, merely bal- 
ances a high rate last spring. ..: . 


DEVELOPMENT IDEAS THAT PAY. 
That's one goal of the Rockefeller- 
sponsored IBEC .............. p. 94 
IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
wage demands in France, new setup 
for development financing, Colom- 
bia's fast-expanding bank..... p. 105 
TWIN BOOM IN OIL. In France and 
in Cuba the race is on p. 108 


POWERAMA: SPOTLIGHT ON GM'S 
OTHER SIDE. Auto company tells 
about its other products....... p. 72 


THE COLORADO GRIND PAYS OFF. 
Mineral engineers get tough workout 
at Colorado School of Mines...p. 80 


ROUGH GOING FOR TAX-EXEMPTS. 
Selling these investor's darlings gets 
sticky as money tightens...... p. 62 
PILING ON DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS. 
SEC to require registration of bank 
device that allows U.S. investors to 
buy foreign securities.......... p. 69 


IN WASHINGTON. News about air- 
freight forwarders, flood relief, auto 
market investigation, and tax pay- 
| ere eee Seer p. 176 


TORQUE CONVERTER: A VELVET 
CUSHION FOR BIG RIGS. Com- 
panies are scrambling for this new 
and big market.............. p. 190 


A WAVE OF AUTO CONTRACTS. 
Chrysler contract highlights the series 
of settlements racked up by the CIO 
auto workers > aa Poe 


phos OhonwES p. 26 


SEUAS SC ove be p. 26 


anne anaemia p. 25 


CANADA GAS LINK. Governmental help may iet 
pipeline company tie eastern Canada to Alberta 
natural gas fields .............. 





Page 
Business Outlook . 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 7 
International Outlook 163 
Personal Business 


The Trend . 


Figures of the Week......... 
Charts of the Week..... 











HEADING OFF SPATE OF WILDCAT 
STRIKES. Great Lakes Stee] manage- 
ment and steelworkers union chiefs 
work together to check wave of un- 
authorized stoppages ........ p. 188 


AFTER THE FIGHT: ARBITRATION. 
Four umpires, wcrking separately, 
have task of deciding whether 238 
discharged strikers were properly 
SEN SHE es Koved vc euees p. 170 


IN LABOR. News about a small pro- 
ducer bucking the trend, a one-man 
union, fire-fighting unionists...p. 174 


MIDDLE-SIZED COMPANY CARVES 
A BIGGER SLICE. Square D Co.'s re- 
gional plants help it outpace its in- 
GUN kos dackess¥ec, steno p. 144 
PACKAGED STAFF .. . for tempo- 
rary jobs is the deal that lies behind 
fast growth of Manpower, Inc..p. 154 


IN MANAGEMENT. News about the 
end of the battle for Rice-Stix, about 
a new-born telephone giant ...p. 158 





The Pictures. Tom Abercrombie— 
144, 145, 148; Joe Clark—168, 169; 
Dean Conger—cover, 80, 31, 82, 83; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.——126 
(bot.); Hamilton Wright—94; Geo. 
Harris—1 30, 131; McGraw-Hill 
World News—108; Resolite Corp.— 
126 (top); Mike Shea—72, 73, 74; 
U. P.—25; W. W.-—166, 170; Geo. 
Woodrnfl—30, 31, 32. 











presidency ..... 


THE PUNCH OF THE STAMPS. What's behind the 
green stamps that helped overturn Safeway’s 
RELATES bo ke eb 6's came bank p. 28 


DEFENSE MONEY: AN ISSUE AGAIN. Democrats 
charge that GOP is juggling arms deliveries to get 
a balanced budget ...........6-cccececvaes p. 29 


TRIAL BY FLOOD: WHAT IT TAKES TO RE- 
COVER. The case history of American Optical’s 
comeback from near-disasier............... p. 30 


A NEW WAY TO SELL AIRFREIGHT 
. . « is what American Airlines has 
worked out as a means of making 
airfreight grow up............. p. 43 
REVOLT IN THE AUTO WORLD. 
Parts makers tell Congress group that 
Big Three are building a monopoly 
while Federal Trade 

stands idly by 


comeback, functional discounts, milk- 
dating, auto come-ons......... p. 54 


PORTRAIT OF A COMEBACK. Lately, 
the capital goods shares have specr- 
headed the market........... p. 178 


UTILITY PROMOTES COMPUTER TO 
A TOP JOB. Thinking machines are 
taking over a man-size job... .p. 112 
IN PRODUCTION. News about a wir- 
ing machine, no-noise passenger 
plane cabin, airline's computer sys- 
OD a inne. 6 5. beta bess Us p. 120 


NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 126 


A NEW ST. LOUIS RIPS UP ITS 
PAST. A conservative city finally 
tackles redevelopment........ p. 130 


SEATTLE FIGHTS PORTLAND .. . 
GONE EE Saghtetsnvnocesces p. 135 


GEORGIA CO-OPS WIN POWER 
eS ees eee p. 138 


DIANE WHIPS UP A NORTH-SOUTH 
RO thine nnd habeee ciendhe p. 139 


IN REGIONS. News about tax bills 


fight for 
way 


foreign ships on Seca- 
Pe ee ae eee be p. 142 
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How air conditioning fattens hatchery nest egg 


Every hatchery man asks himself the 
question ‘“‘How do I boost hatchabil- 
ity?’’ Knowing that clean, condi- 
tioned air is important, Mr. C. G. 
Houser, of Houser’s Hatchery, West 
Virginia, installed an al!-weather 
Trane air conditioning system 
charged with “Freon-12’*, which 
changes the air twelve times every 
hour and maintains temperature at 
75°F. 365 days of the year. 

“In warm weather,” says Mr. 
Houser, “‘the eggs will usually hatch 
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SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


a Du Pont's re 
Auor sted hydrocarty 
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n refrigerants 
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yratered trade-mark for ita 


\ Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemu’y 





around 70%, —in cold weather around 
80%. 

“In either case we feel that air 
conditioning has boosted the average 
hatch about 2-3°;, above what we 
were getting before it was installed. 
And now that we don’t have to fight 
the heat . . . my men and I work 
faster, easier, with less exertion.” 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
are helping business in widely rang- 
ing ways: cooling oil in precision bor- 
ing; solving seasonal problems in 


Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 


Name 


Firm. 


Addresa. 





City. 


sugar refining; putting greater dis- 
tance in golf balls. There may well 
be an application for your operation, 


Of course, the right refrigerant is 
vital, “‘Freon”’ refrigerants are ideal 
for commercial and industrial service 
because they're so dry, so safe: non- 
flammable, nonexplusive, virtually 
nontoxic. Clip out and mail today 
the coupon printed below for your 
convenience, See what air condition- 
ing and refrigera- 
tion can do for you, 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11500 
Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the booklet ‘How Air Conditioning and 


Position 





Electrified 
floors in 
reinforced 


concrete ... 
outlets every 2 feet 


along ducts... 


Yet the cost is 19% less due to Ceco-Meyer 
Steelform Construction 


One of the prime necessities in buildings today is plenty of 
conveniently placed electrical outleis, And the most eco- 
nomical way to assure electrical flexibility is to build with 
reinforced concrete—with R/C Duct Floors provided by 
Ceco-Meyer Reinforced Concrete Joist Construction. 
That's how the problem was solved at the National Edu- 
cation Association Building, Washington, D. C., where 


R/C Duct Floors actually cost 60¢ per square foot less 


National Education Association Bidg., Washington, 0.C. + Architect J.H. Saunder 
Consulting Arct.itects: Reisner & Urbahn - Structural Engineers: Beall & LeMay 
Genera! Contractors: Joseph F. Nebel Co. 

than cellular steel flooring, or a saving of 19%. In R/C 
Duct Floor construction, a network of steel electrical 
ducts is buried in the structural slab. Capped outlets every 
2 feet along the ducts provide handy electrical connections 
for the telephones and business machines now in use. 
When expansion or re-arrangement is necessary, electrical 
equipment can be moved anywhere without costly rewir- 
ing or tearing up floors to provide electrical outlets. On 
your next building project, consult Ceco Engineers, They 
can save you money with R/C Duct construction—at the 


same time you get rigid Reinforced Concrete floors. | Sf.) 





Insist on the structural rigidity of reinforced 
concrete joists ... insist o4 economy, too 
m OUCTS 


=< #tFOReceo 
CONCRETE 


mess 
co THOCK MESS 
evalty 2 


STEELFORM 

OF TYPICAL : wee 

oferty THAN AL 
Cross-section through distributor ducts, showing the 
strength and simplicity of 8 /C Duct Floors made with 
Ceco-Meyer Reinforced Concrete Joist Construction. 











CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, Warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 60, Illinois 


@ Here's & partially completed S-duct system. The electrical ducts are 
installed on top of Coco. Meyer Removabie Steeitorms Concrete is poured 
Over and around ducts. Result is monolithic Noor system—no fill needed. 


It! CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 
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First Gun in Steel's New Round 


@ Republic launches industry’s coming round of 
expansion with $130-million program—its biggest ever. 


@ By and large, the industry will follow Republic 
pattern—"rounding out” by adding to present plants. 


@ The cash flow from post-Korean fast write-offs 
takes the burden off near-term financing plans. 


Four months ago, it was already 
clear that the steel industry was head- 
ing—somewhat unexpectedly—into a new 
round of capital spending and plant 
expansion (BW—May7'55,p25). A fab- 
ulous market was looming up then 
in the traditionally slack season. Steel- 
men were starting to worry about 
keeping ahead of population growth 
and rising per capita steel consumption 
in the years ahead. Financing, at 
least for the near term, offered no 
obstacles. 

This week, with supply tightening 
and the industry buzzing with expan- 
sion rumors, Republic Steel Corp. Fred 
the first gun in the new round—an- 
nouncement of the largest expansion 
of steelmaking capacity it has ever 
undertaken. The $130-million program 
will boost its steel ingot capacity by 
1.6-million tons—about 16%. 

More than that, Republic also set 
a pattem: 

¢ While there will be some new 
open-hearth and electric furnaces, and 
some new finishing mills, most of 
Republic's expansion will come in 
“rounding out’ existing facilities. 

e The greater part of the cost will 
be paid for out of depreciation, amorti- 
zation, and retained earnings. 

You can look for a flock of similar 
announcements in the coming months. 
And—with perhaps one outstanding 
exception—they're likely to follow the 
same “rounding out” pattern. 
¢ Pacemaker—Republic’s new expansion 
goal of 1,615,000 tons of added steel 
ingot capacity—to be reached mainly by 
increasing the size of present facilities— 
just noses out the 1,562,000 tons added 
during its three-year expansion program 
that began in 1950. Though some de- 
tails remain to be settled, almost half 
the new capacity—732,000 tons—will 


go to Cleveland. The rest will go to 
Warren and Youngstown, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, Ill; and Gadsden, Ala. 

Pres. Charles M. White would not 
elaborate on the number of new elec- 
tric furnaces or open-hearths. New 
finishing mills, he said, would probably 
include facilities for hot- and cold-rolled 
sheets and strip, electrical sheets and 
strip, bars, and wire. 

One thing Republic’s new program 
does not include: blast furnaces. The 
additional iron needed will come from 
use of taconite pellets and high-quality 
Labrador ore in the company's present 
22 blast furnaces—and from the capacity 
already added to present furnaces by 
adapting them to high-pressure blow- 
ing. 
= Here adding to existing plants, 
Republic will be able to carry out the 
expansion at a cost of about $80 per 
ton, instead of the $300 per ton cost 
figured for completely new capacity. 
Republic is building the program on a 
strong financial base. It has converted 
both the $55-million balance of its 
debentures, and its prior preference 
stock, into common stock. As of Aug. 
31, its long-term debt stood at $45.5- 
million, working capital at more than 
$240-million—putting it, according to 
Pres. White, in “the best financial posi- 
tion in its history to undertake a major 
expansion program.” 

Nevertheless, to assist in the financ- 
ing if needed, Republic on Sept. | 
concluded arrangements with a group 
of large commercial banks for a five- 
year revolving credit of $75-million. 

* Looking Ahead—White has his eye 
on the future. He looks for steel con- 
sumption of about 111-million tons this 
year to jump to 140-million tons by 
1965, 150-million in 1975. 

¢ On the Way—The rest of the indus- 


try has its eye on the same goal—and 
the financial odds favor a quick take-off. 
The cash flow generated by acceler- 
ated amortization on post-Korcan pro- 
jects is at its height now, will continue 
at a high rate for another 18 months, 
It's a pretty safe bet that all the expan- 
sion steelmen could hope to engineer 
and build between now and the end 
of 1957 could be paid for regardless 
of what the government does on fur- 
ther accelerated amortization for steel. 
Of course steel is looking beyond 
1957. The industry was shocked when 
the Treasury blew the whistle on fast 
write-offs, Ultimately, it wants a very 
broad rewriting of the depreciation 
laws. Short-term, however, there's cash 
enough to get started, 
¢ Big Steel—But there's one big pro- 
ject, according to industry report, that 
is holding off for a decision on the 
future of fast write-offs—and that's the 
one major exception to the “rounding- 
out” aspect of steel’s coming expan 
sion round. The industry report 4s 
that U. S. Steel Corp., with $467- 
million in authorized replacement and 
expansion projects on its books, has 
plans in reserve to build from scratch 
three wholly new “Fairless works” 
Big Steel is officially mum on the 
subject. But the industry grapevine 
has it that the first of these plants 
would go to Detroit, to make steel for 
the insatiable maw of the auto makers. 
Next in line would be Houston, for a 
fast-growing regional market—but ptob- 
ably not before 1958. The industry 
guessers put the third of the giants 
in the Birmingham area of Alabama. 
¢ Big 10—With that exception, . the 
Big 10—and the specialty producers, 
too—are likely to follow the Republic 
pattern of adding to existing plants, 
But though rumors are buzzing all 
through the steel towns, there’s nothing 
official yet on specific programs. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. is reported at 
the stage of deciding how many and 
what size electric furnaces to add to 
its Cleveland capacity—with a 40% 
expansion in view in that city. If Big 
Steel adds ingot capacity, Bethlehem 
will surely follow. With the market 
what it is, and cash in the companies’ 
tills, a lot of things are pretty sure to 


happen. 
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Canada Gas Link 


Pipeline running from 
Alberta to Quebec looks 
ready to get under way next 
yeor with government help. 


Finally, the way is being cleared for 
| pipeline across Canada to feed Alberta 
natural gas to tine industrial Kast. What 
makes it possible is a gas interchange 
deal with a U.S. company, Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., negotiated some 
weeks ago—plus a deal now being 
worked out with the Canadian govern- 
ment for help in building the roughest 
part of the 2,250-mi. pipeline. 

The plan now is a two-stage opera 
tion 

«By the fall of 1956, Trans 
Canada will have completed a pipeline 
from the Alberta fields to the U.S. 
border at Emarson, Manitoba, and also 
a line connecting Toronto, Montreal, 
id Ottawa with the U.S. border at 
Niagara Falls. At that time, Trans- 
Canada will sell Alberta gas (200-million 
cu. ft. per dav) to Tennessee Gas Trans 
mission Co., which will use it to serve 
its midwestern U.S. customers. At 
the same time, Trans-Canada will buy 
gas at Niagara Falls, from Tennessee's 
l'exas-New York pipeline, to start serv- 
ing its Rastern customers. 

¢ Meanwhile, a new Crown com- 
pany probably will be set up by the 
fede val government, Ontario, and pos 
sibly Alberta, to build a 1,000-mi Fink 
from Winnipeg to Toronto connecting 
the western and eastern sections of the 
pipeline. The link would be leased to 
lrans-Canada., 

This uneconomic middle section of 
the pipeline has been one of the main 
stumbling blocks to the all-Canada line. 
It will run across the top of the Great 
Lakes through sparsely settled northern 
Ontario. Trans-Canada has been un 
ible to raise private capital to build it. 
* Contract Negotiations— Trans-Canada 
now is negotiating with two utilities in 
the Toronto-Montreal area to bolster 
its eastern market and is expected to 
sign contracts shortly. One deal is with 
Consumers Gas Co. in Toronto; the 
other involves the purchase of Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission's 
manufactured gas franchise. 

lo serve this market, Trans-Canada 
will get 90-million cu. ft. of gas daily 
from Tennessee Gas at Niagara Falls. 
But when the entire pipeline is com- 
pleted in 1957, Trans-Canada expects 
to be able to sell the American com- 
pany gas at this point. The contract 
between the two companies also gives 
Tennessee Gas the option to buy an- 
other 200-million cu. he. of gas at Emer- 
son when the whole project is finished 
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Housing Starts: 


Does this downturn 


mean the end of the 
boom? 





(Privately financed only) 


Housing Storts in Millions (Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rote) 
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The Figures Dont 


If you want to worry about the hous- 
ing industry, you can find reasonable 
housing starts (above) dropped more 
than seasonally this summer, housing 
credit has been tightened (BW --Aug.6 
'55,p17), prices of old houses are slip- 
ping, and vacancies in rental housing are 
increasing. 

However, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
talked to builders and real estate people 
all over the country, and they found 
almost fantastic optimism. Pressure for 
mere shelter has eased, builders said, 
but demand for new homes is as strong 
as ever. Financing is no problem except 
for a few marginal buyers or builders. 
New starts may drop slightly next year, 
but chiefly in the lowest-priced brackets. 
¢ Second Highest—During the summer, 
new starts tapered from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 1.35-million in 
April to 1.2-million in July. The trade 
expects the full year to exceed 1.2-mil- 


lion starts. That would be second only 
to the 1950 record of 1,352,000—and 
this year’s dollar volurne will be far 
higher because of higher average prices. 
A Detroit builder, echoed by col- 
leagues in other cities, views the summer 
drop as only the consequence of an 
abnormally high level last spring. Many 
builders say they went so fast in the 
spring that they ran out of materials, 
ready land, and even labor. 
¢ Outlook—The consensus of builders 
and real estate people: 

e Housing starts may slip a little 
next year. Estimates of the drop range 
from 2% to 15% from this year's 
mark, with the average about 7%. 

¢ Dollar volume may actually be 
higher, though. ‘That's partly because of 
= increases, partly because many 

uilders plan to upgrade the types of 
houses they'll put up. 

¢ Tightness in mortgage money is 
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Scare the Builders 


more conversational than real. Among 


scores of builders interviewed, most 
had heard of financing difficulties but 
none had had any trouble himself. 
They point out that most lending 
agencies had already set up stiffer re- 
quirements than the government im- 
posed last month 

¢ “With an clection next year,” 
said a typical builder in the Southwest, 
“do you think the Administration’s 
gonna let housing slip bad?” 


1. Credit and Sales 


The new federal regulations, says a 
Denver builder, “were like a mother 
anesthetizing a child before the spank- 
ing—so gentle there's nc punishment.” 

The no-downpayment deal, for ex- 
ample, had generally gone by the 
boards. In Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, banks have been asking 
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10% down on GI mortgages. In Buf- 
falo, GI downpayments have been 
averaging 18%. A Long Island builder 
who still advertises “no-downs” admits 
he has rarely sold on that basis for the 
past year. 

“And I discourage anyone 
wants to put down as little as 5%, 
he adds. “Banks are getting cautious 
about the individual who wants casy 
terms—why should I be stuck with a 
half-sold house while the guy's credit is 
being hasseled over?” 
© Mortgage Term—Nor should the re- 
duction from 30 years to 25 years ta pay 
be much of a deterrent, the builde 
believe. 

“With a $12,000 mortgage under the 
old terms,” says a New te builder, 
“it would cost about $90 a month to 
carry the house—payments, ~ utilities, 
everything. With the shorter term, it 
costs just six bucks a month more. If 


who 


Crs 


he can’t afford that difference, he 
shouldn’t be buying.” 
* Sales Stay Hotta many areas, build- 
ers are downright cocky about sales. A 
couple of me ago, a Denver buyer, 
preparing to move into his newly com- 
pleted home, found the ree color 
paint on the walls and asked to have it 
redone. Said the agent: “You don’t like 
the house? Here’s your deposit back.” 
\ Midwestern builder ran into this 
paradoxical situation: Demand was so 
much bigger than he'd expected that 
he ran out of developed land to build 
on, had to slow operations while he pre- 
pared some raw land for construction 
In Phoenix, a big subdivider crows: 
“Four years ago the experts told me 
Phocnix was overbuilt. I've opened five 
new tracts since then, and I can tell 
you I'm not hurting a bit.” 
* Some Exceptions—Not everyone's 
that cheerful, of course. In Oklahoma, 
some builders have already cut their 
production in half from spring levels, 
plan to operate at the reduced rate next 
vear. As sales inducements, some Okla- 
homa builders are including air-condi- 
tioning, as well as equipped kitchens, 
in houses selling as low as $12,000. One 
builder gives away a Shetland pony with 
each house. 


il. The Cheap and the Old 


Where starts are cut back, it will be 
mostly in the range from $12,000 down- 
ward. There, the new credit restric 
tions will have their major—and prob- 
ably only—effect and may squeeze out 
some marginal buyers. 

Land costs are skyrocketing, past the 
point where it’s economical to erect the 
lower-priced homes, And all over the 
country, suburban areas and smaller 
cities are tightening zoning require- 
ments putting road blocks out against 
low-priced, look-alike houses. 

Financing is toughest in the low 
ranges. In New York, GI mortgages 
are still selling at par, but builders in 
other areas are paying penalties of any- 
where from 1% to 7%, most of which 
can't be passed on to buyers. Rather 
than cut their profits to that degree, 
many builders say they'll switch to big- 
gcr houses with conventional financing. 
¢ Used Houses—The deluge of new 
houses is beginning to affect the market 
for old homes. In many cases, sales are 
still at record numbers-—but real estate 
men say the day is over when you could 
live in a house for two or three years 
and automatically sell at a profit. At 
best, prices are holding steady for houses 
in good condition and in good locations. 
Out of 20 metropolitan areas surveyed, 
only Detroit reports an increase in the 
average price of resales—up about 4% 
over last year. 

It’s taking longer, too, to sell an old 
house—two to three months on the 
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lll. More Houses to Let 


lor renters, the situation is getting 
onsiderably easier. Vor the first time 
end of World War II, vacan- 


creeping back to 
usually figured around 5%) in most 


noe the 
‘ ire normal” 
irca 

«New York Apartments—In New 
York City, with the country’s biggest 
oncentration of renters, classified ad 
ertising linage on apartments for rent 
in 45% ahead of last vear for the first 
ix months of 1955, jumped to 63% 
thead in Julv. Most of the 
cem to be concentrated in the middle 
bracket ($30 a per 


VaACATICICS 
income room 
month) 

No rents are being reduced vet, and 
landlords still insist that the 
his own decorating. Agents 

ypartments ($75 to $100 a 
the fashionable upper East 
10 takers for every vacancy. 
40-odd buildings, with some 
9,000 apartments to rent for $75 a 
and up, are under construction, 
ind agents maintain they'll be mostly 
rented before completion 

However, in commuting-distance 

Westchester, apartments at $60 a room 
ind up are being advertised with four 
months’ free rent as a concession, 
e Elsewhere—On the other coast, va- 
cancies in Los Angeles run about 6%, 
md landlords are casing restrictions 
children and pets now allowed, apart- 
ments redecorated regularly) and 
cutting rents by 5% to 10%. In 
Memphis, vacancies are up to 7%, and 
ome rents are dipping $10 to $20 a 
month 

Boston. 


many 
tenant 
vay luxury 
room on 
Side have 
Another 


room 


surprisingly, reports its 
heaviest vacancies in its lowest price 
brackets, which weren't so low after 
the area was decontrolled last month, 
ind rates shot up about 15%. Even the 
Housing Authority notes a 
turnover rate in its low-rent de 
vclopments, with many tenants moving 
out to low-priced the 
uburbs 


Boston 
0% 


houses in 
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The Punch of the Stamps: 


It was enough to overturn Safeway’s presidency. 
And the green coupons thrive despite legal and practical 


controversies. 


More than anything else, it was a 
litth green stamp that sealed the down 
fall of Lingan A. Warren last week as 
president of Safeway Stores, Inc., the 
nation’s No, 2 food retailer (BW—Sep. 
+5 >, p30) 

The little green stamp represents a 
powerful, multimillion-dollar 
that has sprouted out of the consumer's 
natural desire to get something extra 
out of each dollar she spends. And more 
ind more retailers are giving out thes 


business 


trading stamps or coupons with cach 
make Ihe 
1 specially pre 


purchase customers cus 


them in 


tomer 
pared trading stamp album, and when 
he has one or more books filled she can 
redeem them for premium merchandise 


paste 5 


or sometimes for cash 
¢ Warren’s Fight—lo Warren, trading 
stamps represented a poor way of cut 
ting prices on tought 
them bitterly, to the point where an 
idmittedly large chunk of Safewavy’'s 
profits went into outright retaliator 
price-cutting and expensive 
gainst the trading stamp companies 
that issue the coupons and against the 
retailers that use them 

Safeway's shakeup came as a result ot 
a number of factors—shrinking profits in 
the face of block 


groceries. Fle 


legal suits 


increasing sales, a 


busting antitrust suit filed by the Justice 
Dept., strikes that shut down stores for 
mouths at a But most of the 
chain’s financial drain came from War- 
ren’s death fight against the trading 
stamps, particularly in the Southwest. 
* Two Schools of Thought—There are 
two schools of thought on Safeway’s 
motives in its price wars with retailers 
that used the stamps. Safeway says it 
had to cut prices to meet the competi- 
tion from that offered the 
premium The government 
antitrust suit against the 
that Safeway’'s 
independents 


tine 


retailers 
coupon 
chain charges 
purpose was to drive 
out ot 
monopolize food retailing in the South- 
west, and that the trading stamp issu 
merely provided an excuse for predatory 
price-cutting 

But the fact remams that it was the 
trading stamps that brought on both 
the wars in the area 
and Justice’s suit. At one point, Saf 
way itself offered “Cashsaver Coupons” 
redeemable — for 


business ind 


vear-long price 


also 
what the chain called an “expedient” 
in its fight. 

Trading stamps have had a stormy 
history. ‘They were first put out before 
the turn of the century by Sperry & 


Hutchinson Co. of New York City, a 


pre THATS as 


Adenauer’s Mission to Moscow 


A tough, confident German chancel- 
lor comes to Moscow this weekend for 
the first German-Russian meeting since 
the dark days of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenaner (cen- 
ter) believes that the Russians are on 
the defensive and that West Germany, 
secure in the Western alliance, can 
force them to retreat (page 163) 


No dramatic results are to be ex- 
pected from Moscow; the Adenaucr 
mission, backed by Washington, is es 
sentially a prelude to the foreign minis 
ters’ meeting slated for October in 
Geneva. With Adenauer are his foreign 
minister, Heinrich von Brentano (ieft), 
and U.S. Asst. Secy. of State Livingston 
Merchant. 
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leader in the business today. S&H—and 
other stamp companies—sell the cou- 
pons to retailers at about }¢ to 4¢ 
apiece. The retailer hands them out 
to his customers, one or sometimes two, 
three, or even four for each 10¢ worth 
of merchandise purchased. By the time 
a customer has bought $500 or $600 
in retail merchandise, he can redeem 
the stamps at a center—run by the 
stamp company—for, say, a $15-$20 
electric toaster or iron. 

Retailers all over the country have 

latched on to the trading stamp gim- 
mick as a store traffic builder and short- 
range volume booster. But the stamps 
have been gummed up in some sticky 
problems, both legal and_ practical 
(BW —Jun.12°54,p58). 
* Legal Snarl—On the legal side, pro- 
ponents of “fair trade” retail price 
maintenance have fought the stamps in 
courts across the nation as a price dis- 
count maneuver. So far, none of these 
suits has settled the issue. Safewavy’'s 
suits against Southwestern groceries 
that used the stamps were based on 
the charge that the coupons repre- 
sented loss-leader or below-cost pricing. 
These, as well as retaliatory suits 
brought by Safeway’s competitors, 
have been similarly inconclusive. 

Another important legal question is 
what happens to the stamp companies’ 
profit on stamps that are never turned 
in by customers for premiums or cash? 
Under the so-called escheat laws of 
several states, opponents of trading 
stamps are claiming this money should 
be turned over to the state. 
¢ Practical Problems—In practice, there 
are other problems. Some retailers say 
the stamps are too expensive for the 
short-haul volume they bring into the 
store. And the stamp companies them- 
selves don’t like to see retailers get into 
stamp wars—when they give out two, 
three, and four times the usual number 
of stamps with each 10¢ purchase as 
added come-ons, 

In the grocery business, trade ob- 
servers see another problem. Giving 
out stamps represents an across-the- 
board expense to the grocer. He has 
te give out stamps with each purchase 
of low-markup items like sugar and 
salt, as well as with high-profit items 

Whatever the outcome of the trading 
stamp dispute—in the courts or in the 
marketplace—right now they're riding 
high. Spreading across the country, 
they are boosting retail sales and bring 
ing substantial (though unpublished) 
profits to the companies that sell them. 
Sperry & Hutchinson even loaned 
$200,000 to King Soopers, Inc.—one 
of the grocery chains involved in this 
summers southwestern trading stamp 
court battles—raising the interesting 
question of how much power and in 
fluence a trading stamp company ma\ 
be able to exert. 
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Defense Funds: An Issue Again 


Democrats charge GOP is slowing arms deliveries to 
balance the budget, but Republicans say they’re saving 
without losing military power. 


A violently explosive issue is simmer 
ing now between Republicans and 
Democrats in Washington. 

The isswe is this: Will military spend 
ing be sweated down to produce a 
balanced federal budget by June 30— 
and does that necessarily involve a cut 
in military strength? 

The Administration's budget review 
-its latest look at income and spend- 
ing for the year ending next June 30— 
earmarks $34-billion for defense. This 
was the target Pres. Eisenhower set in 
his budget message last January. 

Pentagon officials assert that nobody 
has ordered any lower ceiling on their 
spending. 

But Democrats in Congress claim 
they are wrapping up a package of evi- 
dence to prove that deliveries of planes 
and other arms are deliberately being 
delayed to bring down spending and 
so produce a balanced budget for the 
Administration to take to the voters 
next fall. 
¢ How It Figures—The arithmetic of 
the political fight is simple. It goes 
like this: 

Current prosperity promises to bring 
federal tax revenues to $62.1-billion. 
But even with this income, Administra- 
tion officials face some of the toughest 
hold-downs if they're to balance the 
budget by cutting $1.7-billion from 
their present spending estimates of 
$63.8-billion. 

Any bureaucrat knows that cutting 
spending reduces to the nyo of 
cutting military buying. The Defense 
Dept.’s $34-billion budget accounts for 
more than half the total federal outlays 
of $63.8-billion. So, unless you can 
cut defense spending at least 3%, you 
might as well forget about the other 
government agencies; cuts there will 
come nowhere near closing the gap. 
¢ The Target—The man in the middle 
of this fight is clearly Treasury Secy 
George M. Humphrey. Democrats are 
devoting top time and talent to mar- 
shaling evidence that he is imposing a 
cut in armed strength to achieve a bal- 
anced budget. They charge that at 
closed meetings the Pentagon's top 
brass has already tried to devise ways 
of juggling spending 
¢ The Answer—Defense budget-makers 
ridicule the idea that spending—par 
ticularly on long-term items like bomb- 
ers and ships—can be trimmed back 
enough to have any effect between now 
and next June 30. And, at the same 
time, they point out that, where a 


$34-billion program is involved, spend- 
ing forecasts can easily be a couple bil- 
lion too high or too low. They also 
agree that, as of now, they're being 
pressed to come out on the low side. 
«Two-Way Argument—There’s no 
doubt that the Pentagon is making re- 
ductions all across the board, They're 
sufficient to give Democrats a chance 
to charge that national defense is being 
weakened. But the cuts are still not so 
large that Republicans won't be able 
to  - they are making savings with- 
out cutting strength. 

Wilson and his fiscal officials have 

already spelled out some of the ways 
they are saving. Every program is get- 
ting a tougher screening; marginal 
projects will not be started. Projects 
that are in for $100-million this year 
will be given the squeeze to see if they 
can't be handled for $90-million, If 
the department has delivery of 80% 
of the items called for in a contract, 
the program will be re-phased—officials 
will be urged to slow deliveries of the 
remaining 20% so that some of the 
spending won't show until the fiscal 
year is over. 
‘¢ Old vs. New—This works particularly 
well in a situation where a new plane 
is just coming into production. Defense 
can step up orders for it and drop 
orders for an older plane. The saving is 
immediate, but the added spending 
does not show quickly. Last fall, for 
instance, the Navy made substantial 
cancellations in aircraft contracts that 
are now producing cuts in spending. 

On the other hand, military con 
struction is headed upwards. For this 
vear it is estimated at $1.5-billion, The 
Air Force alone accounts for almost 
$1 -billion of this. But if it delays starts 
on new bases and strips, it could cut 
spending similarly. Postponing replace- 
ment of obsolete facilities would help, 
too. Secy. Wilson and his aides have 
already chalked up new ways to cut 
spending. These are among them: 

¢ Some 1,600 new jet engines for 
B-47 bombers will not be ordered, be- 
cause engines already delivered are 
wearing longer than expected 

¢ As more and more business-type 
service operations are set up by the 
military, Republicans have found thev 
can hold off buying replacement parts 
For instance, one automotive parts 
depot was found to have 22 months’ 
supply, worth $4.2-million on hand 
The Pentagon found that a year's sup- 
ply was sufficient 
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DIGGING IN THE MUCK of the flood, American Optical men hunt frame parts and dies. 
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WHERE WATER SWEPT through at ceiling 


e. , | 
CLEANUP: Employees pitched in, workec 


Trial by 


Five o'clock is a dismal enough hour 


any morning, even in August. It's worse 
if you're listening to rain pelting down, 
especially when it has been raining 
steadily for almost a whole day. Yeu 
think of your cellar filling up with 
water, of your driveway being scoured 


away. 

For John O. Martin, assistant to the 
president of American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., 5 a.m. on Friday, 
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level, windows burst and boxes were shredded. 








cheerfully even in heavy muck. REBUILDING powerhouse Pres. E. Weldon Schumacher directs concrete pouring team. 


Flood: What It Takes to Recover 


Aug. 19, was a great deal more dis is the 127-vearold American Optical He asked it to broadcast messages to 
tressing. A police car came barreling Co. back to its normal pace Southbridge’s 17,500 people-4,000 of 
up to his home in Southbridge through But what has happened to American whom work at American Optical—tell 
heets of ram spawned by hurricane Opti il. to Martin. and to other com ing them there would be no work that 
Diane (BW —Aug.27°55,p27 pany officers makes a clear case-histor da‘ After that, he headed for th 

Its driver woke Martin and told him #f how a company recovers from the plant 

The river's up and it’s already cut off brink of disaster The destruction that the Quinebaug 
the main entrances to your plant.’ ¢ Worse Coming—A few minutes after River was to bring to American Optical 

From that moment on, John Martin the police warned him of the approach vas still developing. Martin and the 
life slid right off its steady tracks, and ing flood, Martin was on the telephone guards at the plant had a few hours to 
it still isn’t back to normal. Neither te the radio station in Southbridge move all but three of the trucks and 
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cars at the factory to higher ground. 

At 10 a.m. they had to run for their 
lives. A dam broke upstream under the 
flood’s pressure and tor the next cight 
hours nobody could get near the plant. 
Water rose as high as the desk tops on 
the second floor. By Friday night it 
began falling, and the river had done 
its worst 
* Big Job Begins—Kehabilitation began 
it daybreak next day. Getting it started 
was not casy. Keeping it going has been 
And bringing it to com 
a point that’s still some dis 
tance off—will be a difficult job. 

Avain, it was Martin who started the 
ball rolling. He got the O.K. for his 
preliminary plans from American Opti- 
Pres. O. Weldon Schumacher. 
Karly on Saturday he called a meeting 
of the company’s division managers and 
department superintendents. Working 
within American Optical’s divisionalized 
framework, Martin's plan was to have 
cach manager assess damage to his 
division and to be responsible for re 
wiring it as rapidly as possible 

He set up an office for the company’s 
purchasing agent at the plant's single 
working telephone, od the agent 
promptly bought up all the repair sup- 
plies he could lay his hands on. 

By noon on Saturday. Martin was off 
this time by private plane to 
American Optical’s plent at Brattle 
boro, Vt. There, Martin called the 
company's six other plants in the U.S 


tough, too 


pletion 


cal’ 


and Canada to take up the slack caused 


by the complete stopping of South- 
bridge’s production. He ordered port 
ible generators and other supplies, too, 
then climbed into the airplane and was 
back in Southbridge before dark. 

* Figuring Losses—Meanwhile, division 
managers were estimating what they 
would need for rebuilding. 

Mountains of mud and silt covered 
the plant's lower floors, but as each 
department began the slow grimy job 
of carting the mess away, American 
Optical found that permanent damage 
was surprisingly small. Two serious 
losses stood out: The molding plant— 
where lenses are given rough shape— 
was wrecked, One corner of the power- 
house foundation was washed away. 

But on high ground across the river 
from the power plant, the company’s 
warehouse stood dry and undamaged. 
This was one of the kevs to American 
Optical’s recovery, for in that ware 
house, and in others around the coun 
try, was more than $12.5-million worth 
of inventory 

Through the day Pres. Schumacher, 
an engineer, directed the powerhouse 
rebutiding operations. By Monday, he 
and his team were pouring fast-drving 
cement into its battered foundations 

Other groups cleaned machinery and 
stocks of lenses and frames, Some were 
detailed as search parties. They walked 
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slowly downstream, digging up dies, 
lenses, and frames that had beer swept 
out of the plant. 

« New Troubles—B\ Monday, three 
full days after the flood, tresh problems 
had arisen. 

First, there were erroneous damage 
reports. A civil defense official an- 
nounced that the company had suffered 
$10-million damage. At this the com- 
pany’s shares promptly dropped $4 on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Schu- 
macher denied the $10-million damage 
figure. He wrote reassuring letters to 
customers and to stockholders. But, 
because he could give no damage esti- 
mate of his own, it took a long time 
for his denial to catch up with the first 
report. (Even now American Optical 
has no exact estimate of the damage 
it suffered.) 

Second, there were employee rela- 
tions problems. Word spread around 
Southbridge that the company was call- 
ing its salaried men back before its 
hourly paid workers, Others complained 
that men were being called back be- 
fore women, who make up half the 
company’s payroll. American Optical 
answered these criticisms over the local 
radio station. It said: (1) It was restor- 
ing jobs as fast as possible, calling every- 
body back as soon as possible; and (2) 
it did not feel it could cali women back 
to work until most of the mud and 
debris was cleared from departments 
where they worked. 

The first department to be fully 
staffed was the pavroll department. All 
employees collected their pay on sched- 
ule for work done before the flood. 
After one week of rehabilitation, the 
company asked the U.S. Treasury to 
allow it to end or refund withholding 
taxes to employees whose personal prop- 
erty damage was equal to or more than 
the taxes already withheld from them. 
¢ Spirit—Moves like these made the 
emplovee relations problem short-lived. 
And before one week's rehabilitation 
work was done, Schumacher was saying: 
“The best thing I have seen in connec- 
tion with this flood is the incredible 
self-sacrifice of people to get things 
going again. Thev have worked long 
ours in muck that came up to their 
waists to restore the plants.” 

Men cleaning cut some _ sectors 
had to wear gas masks because of the 
smell of the mud and debris brought 
down by the flood. These were the 
cleanup jobs for which, Schumacher 
said, it would have been hard to hire 
anybody at any price—but the company 
people pitched in. Through the earh 
davs of rehabilitation, there was cheer 
fulness and plenty of joking around 
the plant. That spirit wore off only 
after real fatigue set in 

Ten days after the flood, on Aug. 29, 
production was getting under way again 
Some sections of the frame division 


were working, and two days later the 
whole of that was back to 
normal operations 

By Sept. 2, just two wecks after the 
flood, 3,000 of the plant’s 4,000 em- 
ployees were back, and two-thirds of 
them were at their routine jobs. 

American Optical looks on these fig- 
ures as a clear score of success in its 
rehabilitation work 
© Lessons—Out of the destruction and 
the struggle to rebuild, American 
Optical has learned some lessons 

It has seen, first, that its policy of 
roducing for inventory rather than 
ores off many employees in slack 
times has paid off. Without its un 
damaged inventory, the company would 
have been in a much tighter competi 
tive spot than it is now. It has been 
able to meet most orders. 

It has seen another of the benefits 
of having branch plants, too. It has 
been able to cover a good part of its 
production loss by stepping up work at 
its six other plants. 

It has found that one of its biggest 
problems was to convince customers 
and shareholders that it has not been 
wiped out 

Finallv, there’s always the lesson that 
prevention is better than cure. Could 
its losses have been prevented? After 
the flood that followed New England’s 
1938 hurricane, the company built a 
series of dikes along the Quinebaug. 
Chev held 10% more water than came 
down the river in the 1938 flood. But 
August's flood waters were 20% higher 
than this safety margin. The U.S. 
Army's Corp of Engineers tried to pro- 
mote a dam-building plan that might 
have prevented August's flood. But 
the plan failed to get through Congress 

towns in the area felt that dam-build 
ing would deprive them of tax-assessable 
land. 


division 


TEN DAYS after the flood, AO people 
were getting production going again. 
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INLAND 


THESE INLAND PEOPLE CAN TELL US “NO” (AND 
FREQUENTLY DO) 


The power of veto is delegated to many people at Inland, any one of 
whom can turn thumbs down on our steel, somewhere along the line, 
if it isn’t right for your job. Take cold rolled sheets, for example. Iniand 
encourages this negative attitude on the part of the individuals in this 
photo, who are concerned with quality control at various stages of steel 
production. Their vigilance assures you of uniformly good quality steel, 
order after order, year after year 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago « Milwaukee « St. Paul 
Davenport ¢ St. Louis « Kansas City © indianapolis 
Detroit « New York 

Principal Products: Sheets + Strip ¢ Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates « Bars « Tin Mill Products © Rails 
and Track Accessories « Coal Chemicals 





HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $36,661 in 8 Years 


AT CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 


At Chrysler Airtemp, necessary rearrangements of HAUSERMAN 
Movable Walls were made quickly, easily and at savings of $16,979 
over the cost of tearing down and rebuilding ordinary tile and plaster 
walls. This movability . . . at considerable savings . . . provided a 
solution to the problem of changing floor space requirements without 
sacrificing privacy, sound control or efficiency. 


An additional $19,682 wus saved in the cost of maintaining Chrysler 
Aircemp’s large, modern air-conditioned offices in Dayton, Ohio. 
Because the original luster of HAUSERMAN’s exclusive lifetime finish 
is maintained by inexpensive soap and water washing, the expense 
of repainting is forever eliminated. 


These savings—from ease of movability and lower maintenance costs 
~will continue. But, why not visit a HAUSERMAN installation and 
see for yourself. We will be glad to send you the address of an 
installation near you and arrange your visit. 


Yauserman 
ANtovable Qriltriors- 


Provide Cartier Occupancy - fire Resistance - Sound Contre! - Utity Access 
'e Offices - Laboratories - Hospitals - industrial Plants 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7257 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohic 
Please send your free booklet to: 
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Scholarships in bulk: With $20-million 
in Ford Foundation money for back- 
bone, the biggest program ever for aid 
to higher education has just been 
launched. Managed by the newly set 
up National Ment Scholarship Corp., 
the program will award four-year col- 
lege scholarships on a competitive basis. 
The aim is to stimulate business aid 
to education; over $l-million in addi- 
tional contributions have already been 
received. 

. 
Down but still up is the story on July 
sales at wholesale, the Commerce Dept. 
reports. Value of sales for the month 
was $9,650-million, a drop of $500- 
million from June, but $100-million 
above July, 1954. 

° 
Zinc and lead prices continue up. This 
weck zinc producers tacked another 4¢ 
= lb. onto the price at East St. Louis, 
ringing it to 13¢, highest since early 
1955. And world copper ‘prices moved 
up on many fronts: In London, a 45¢ 
a lb. price was set for a large sector of 
the market, compared with 43¢ in the 
U.S. London futures last week hit a 
record 50¢. 

é 
When is a blue chip? The SEC this 
week blocked at least temporarily a 
proposed stock issue by Blue Chip 
Uranium Corp. of Denver. SEC said 
the company’s sales literature contained 
“false and misleading statements” about 
its offering—at $1 per share—of 250,000 
shares of 1¢-par common stock. 


Major railroads rolled in July to net 
rofits $22-million higher than the year- 
‘fore month, says the Assn. of Amer:- 

can Railroads. Tho $72-million tota! 

for July brought net income for the 
first seven months of 1955 to $490- 
million, compared with $283-million 
in the 1954 period. 

. 


VA mortgages for sale: 10,000 home 
mortgages scattered around the U.S. 
are being put up for bids by the Veter- 
ans Administration. The paper, almost 
all of it on one-family houses, totals 
roughly $53-million. In some sections, 
the bidding has already started at local 
VA offices. The agency says it won't 
accept bids of less than par. 
. 


Commercial exports from the U.S. in 
the first seven months of 1955 were 
valued at $8.1-billion, about 10% 
above the same period the year before. 
The cumulative gain was scored despite 
the fact that this July showed a 3% 
drop from July, 1954. 
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Double-Row Angular 
Bearings 47 000 x 5 


Here are the bearings that ‘‘couldn’t 
be built’’. . . as produced by Kaydon 


HE manufacturer who wanted these bearings 

had been told they “couldn't be built.” Or at 
least that’s what he'd been told until he contacted 
KAYOON. What he required was a bearing 56'4" in 
diameter combining high capacity, and excep- 
tional precision for concentrfcity and face runout 
that would fit in limited space. 

KAYDON designed a deuble-row angular contact 
ball bearing (see sketch at right). Actual tests 
have proved that the bearing fulfills every re- 
quirement. 





CROSS SECTION — The bearing that 
couldn't be built 





if your designs require bearings of exceptional 
capacity, close-tolerance precision and/or very 
thin section — it will pay you to contact KATDON of 
Muskegon. KAYDON has a long-standing reputation 
for accomplishing the near impossible. 














Just Out! Get your copy of the new KAYOON 
Reali-Slim thin bearing catalog No. 54. 


; RAYOON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
* Roller Radial © Roller Thrust * Bi-Angular Bearings 
ENGIENBEBERBEN G ce BP. 
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Look at | 
your Order Form 
this way 


Let’s say your purchasing 
expense figures $10. per order. 
Maybe it’s less, maybe more.* 


Whatever your cost, it is the same 
whether the order covers $1 or $1000, worth of goods. 
if you think of your order blanks as actual currency, 
you'll see why it pays to “gang up” orders for supplies 
whenever possible. 


Your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR can help you do this. 
In one complete stock, he carries some 75% of the 
products you buy. A single order to him, and a single 
cheek after delivery can cover a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. You can avoid the multiple expense of sending 
the many individual orders needed to buy direct from 
manufacturers, 


As a further advantage, when you buy through the 
Distributor, you reduce all your stock carrying costs 

. including storage space, heat, light, cleaning, insur- 
ance, and labor. You lower your interest on inventory, 
also, and avoid losses due to deterioration and design 
changes, 


Your Distributor offers other services that make your 
job easier... reliable product information, and emer- 
geney deliveries on the double-quick. Find out how 
much he can help you. You'll see then why so many 
of industry's shrewdest buyers are steadily increas- 
ing their purchases through Industrial Supply Dis- 
tributors. 


For your valve needa, you can be sure of resourceful. 
experienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distribu- 


ter. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave.. New York 17. 


*Cost of individual purchase estimated by average size 
industrial concern: $7.50. Why not figure your cost? 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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WASHINGTON 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


There’s some worry in the GOP’s appraisal of 1956, despite the opti- 
mism flowing out of the Washington session of state chairmen this week. 

The confidence is in Pres. Eisenhower —that he will make a second-term 
try and that he will win over any Democrat. But it ends there. 


The worry is about strength elsewhere. Democrats gained at the local 
level in 1954—House and Senate seats, governorships, and county court 
houses. It was to push local organization that the state leaders were brought 
to Washington by the National Committee, and then taken on a flying 
visit to Denver to shake Eisenhower’s hand—and twist his arm. 


—oe— 


What if Eisenhower won’t run? Most state leaders don't see this as 
question. And when reporters press for an answer, they throw their hands 
up. They take it for granted that Eisenhower will head the ticket. And 
they are encouraged in this by Vice-Pres. Nixon, party chairman Leonard 
Hall, and others who talk politics with the President. 


There’s a blemish on the GOP’s “peace and prosperity” appeal—sag- 
ging farm prices. And it’s getting harder to explain them as a hangover 
from Democratic price-prop policies. 


Signs of farmer dissatisfaction are showing up. A Gallup poll of Mid- 
west farmers on how they felt about the way Agriculture Secy. Benson is 
handling his job showed: 27% approved, 39% disapproved, 34% had no 


opinion. It was in this same area that farmers helped hand the GOP its 
surprise defeat in 1948. Republican leaders see the danger in farm prices, 
but so far there is no plan to break with Benson’s policy of low supports 


to discourage overproduction. 


Democrats will make 2 big push for the farm vote. Here are a few 
figures they will toss around as the political fight develops: 


National income was $289.5-billion in 1952, Harry Truman’s last full 
year as President. Currently, it is running at a rate of over $320-billion. 


Average weekly wages have climbed from $67.97 to over $75. 
Corporate profits, $35.9-billion in 1952, are near $43-billion. 


But farm income has slipped over the same period, from $36.8-billion 
to a rate of about $33-billion. And the ratio of prices received by farmers to 
prices paid by farmers has dropped from 100 in 1952 to 84. 


The attack on Eisenhower and Benson will be that the farmer has been 
neglected, while favoritism has been shown other segments of the economy. 
Whether the Democrats can really make hay out of this will depend on how 
the farmer is feeling a year from now. In the Midwestern states, there are 
upwards of 25 House seats that can turn on the farm issue. 


—_—e— 


The Republican bid for labor votes will be aimed at the working men 
and women themselves rather than at union leaders and their union blocs. 
Feeling is that the union leaders, by and large, are a part sf the Democratic 
organization and that nothing is to be gained by courting them directly. 


See ree a Oe Lakin Sa ptm, from Eisenhower on 
wn. 
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Atomic Energy Commission Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss is ready te quit. 
He has wanted to leave the AEC for months, but felt he couldr’t step out 
while the Dixon-Yates controversy was on. Now that it is over, he will leave. 


Rep. W. Sterling Cole may be iis successor. The New York Republican 
is a former chairman of the Joint House-Senate Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. He has the backing of both Democrats and Republicans in Congress. 


—_—eo— 


Revision of the “conflict of interest” laws affecting businessmen in gov- 
ernment will be proposed by Democrats when Congress comes back in Janu- 
ary. One of the backers is Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon, who wants to pin 
a “big business faveritism” label on the Administration. His plan is to get 
legislation before the Senate Banking Committee, of which he is a member, 
then call up Administration officials for questioning on whether members 
of their families have investments that might be influenced by Administra- 


tion policy. 


Petroleum products pipeline to the East Coast: Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization will hold hearings next week on a proposed line to hau! gasoline 
and oil from the Southwest to Eastern markets. ODM Director Arthur §. 
Flemming sees a line as needed to insure supplies in event of war. Question 
is how far the government will go in providing aid, either through fast tax 
amortization, guaranteed loans, or both. 

Aluminum expansion: ODM probably will announce within a week 
whether it will grant incentives for construction of new capacity for pri- 


mary aluminum. Indicated decision is that fast amortization might be 
allowed new companies that want to build—Olin-Mathieson, Revere, St. 
Joseph Lead. Sentiment is strong against guaranteed Joans and markets. 


—_—e— 


Short beers: Some brewezs have urged the Internal Revenue Service’s 
alcohol and tobacco tax unit to outlaw 10-0z. cans and 11-0z. bottles on the 
grounds that consumers might think they were buying the regular 12-02. 
containers. IRS is turning them down. But it will require brewers filling 
the odd-size containers to label them cleariy. 


—_—e- — 


The railroad-trucker dispute over transport policy will break out anew 
in another week. The House Commerce Committee will start hearings on 
the report of the President's Transportation Advisory Committee. Truckers 
say the proposed policy favors the railroads, and they will use the hearings 
to launch their fight to block legislation in the next session of Congress. 


—_—e— 


How far new defense cuts go (page 29) will depend in part on progress 
made this fall in new talks to settle disputes between Russia and the West. 
A continued easing of tension could well mean enougn defeuse economy 
to wipe out the estimated $1.7-billion budget deficit for this fiscal year and 
help maintain a balance next fiscal in the face of almost certain tax cuts 
next year. 

_—e@ — 

First moves to cut tariffs next year get under way in October. The Tariff 
Commission will begin hearings to determine how much, if any, rates can 
de reduced on more than 1,000 trade items without injury to domestic indus- 
try. Then will come the February, 1956, negotiations at Geneva with some 
30 nations on the actual cuts. The Administration is expected to be cautious. 
It doesn’t want tariffs as an election-year issue. 
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let’s go, America... 


the spadework is done! 





At one end, hundreds of miles distant, the gas-producing 
Southwest. At the other, fuel-hungry homes and 
industries in the East. In between, linking them, the world’s 


longest pipeline, Tennessee Gas, 















Transporting natural gas, the world’s finest fuel. More than 
a billion and a half cubic feet daily! 





Long the preterred fuel for cooking, netural gas— plenti- 
More important still, expanding steadily to meet the ful and dependable—is now heoting 14 million homes, 
> And is indispensable in some 25,000 industrial operations 
ever-mounting needs of the areas it serves. Pipeline capacity, 
increased eight fold in ten years, still growing. Backed up 


by increasing reserves and underground storage. 
Pacing the industry's progress, Tennessee Gas 
has laid the groundwork for a bright fuel future. 


Let's go, America... we've got the gas. 










Superior fuel for decodes to come! Each year for more 
natural gos is discovered than is used 






TENNESSEE 
GAS 


{ » TRANSMISSION 
/ COMPANY 


¥v HOUSBTON, TEXAS 








AMERICAS LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


PACKAGE DEAL. Wing skins for the B-52 and 
8-47 bombers are rolled on this Continental 
rolling mill, the world’s largest tapered sheet 
and plate mill. Continental handled every 
engineering detail from basic design to final 
installation. Like all Continental installations, 
it was custom designed to fit the particular 
needs of the customer 


ROUGHING IT. Already this Continental 
roll shines like a mirror, but it is still in 
the rough stage by Continental stand- 
ards. Precise finish grinding is yet to 
come Continental makes precision rolls 
for all types of rolling mill applications, 
as well as for cereal, paper, textile, and 
vegetable oil production 


WE'RE OUR OWN BEST COMPETITOR. 
Continental makes both castings and 
weldments in sizes from small to very, 
very large. Sometimes these two fabri- 
cation methods compete, but Conti- 
nental is prepared to do any job either 
way, or by means of a combination of 
welding and casting. 








s this year? 


As a TAXPAYER, we hope you'll agree that it’s a good idea to cut the 
cost of producing big bombers like this B-52 Stratofortress. Because 
that has been done. And therein lies our story about wings. 

The wings on this 175-ton jet bomber sweep out 185 feet, tip to tip. 
Until last year, big wings like this had to be built from fairly small 
sections. And wings that are built that way, weigh more and cost more. 

For the B-52, new, bigger equipment was needed to produce larger 
wing sections. One essential requirement was a new rolling mill that 

could produce tapered aluminum 10 feet wide and 39 feet long. 
Continental Foundry and Machine Company was assigned the 
task of designing, building, and installing such a mill. 

This mill is now in operation at the Davenport Works of 
Aluminum Company of America. It not only rolls aluminum 
wider than ever before, but as it squeezes the metal down, it 
automatically puts a continuous, precise taper along the entire 

39-foot length of each piece. Tapered plate in this size can be rolled 


, 


with a maximum thickness of 114” at the heavy end and a minimum 
thickness of 44" at the light end in various taper ratios. Precision rolling 
of this nature on such large stock has never been accomplished before. 
It has helped to reduce the weight and materially reduce the cost of 
machining and fabricating wings for America’s newest jet bombers, 

Continental Foundry and Machine Company has been building basic 
equipment for America’s basic industries for 25 years. Today you'll find 
us helping to make metal, cereal, electric power, sugar, military tanks, 
paper, textiles and other products for defense and for peace, 


Chicago « Pittsburgh 
Copes-Vulecan Division * Erie, Pennsylvania 
TWO-THIRDS OF A NATION is served by elec- 


tric power that Copes-Vulcan equipment Laz 7 
helps to produce. This division of Conti- “GILL gugomer 
nental makes complete boiler control and 

cleaning equipment for steam-electric gen- eo 4 eo eo oe 
erating stations, and for steam production fre fw ea Lo 

in paper mills, steel plants, chemical indus- 

tries, ocean-going ships. 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS |... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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MARKETING 


To save money on distribution, companies can 
now get the service of an American Airlines 
salesman, who is armed with .. . 


A New Way 
To Sell Airfreight 


Airfreaght has had its growing pains, 
Like the anxious parents of a teen-age 
child, the men in the trade have 
sweated it out year after year wondering 
what they could do to help it mature, 
They knew the final answer: Find 
broader services for it, new markets 
into which it might expand. But how 
to achieve those things was a problem 
that they couldn't seem to solve. 

But last week the trade got a view 
of one of the most promising attempts 
yet made to push airfreight into matur- 
ity. At New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, American Airlines, Inc., held a 
three-day session with nine of its top 
regional and district sales “developers.” 
The meeting's business was to put the 
finishing touches to a novel training 
program that marks a new phase for 
airfreight — salesmanship—sophisticated 
industrial selling. 

American's vice-president and sales 
manager, Walter H. Johnson, Jr., gave 
We Three—market researcher, cost accountant, management consultant— the keynote of the meeting: “We've 
equal one airfreight salesman. got to stop depending on the same kind 
of cargo we carried when airfreight was 
introduced back in 1944—flowers, 
women’s fashion clothes, newspapers, 
emergency shipments. And to sell air- 
freight, we've got to go deeper than 
just telling people that it’s fast and that 
it reduces inventories,” 

Airfreight, born during World War 
II, hasn't lived up to postwar over- 
optimism about its civilian industrial 
potential (BW-—Dec,11'54,p56), In 
the 200-million or so ton-miles that air- 
freight carriers flew last year, they 
moved goods largely of the kind John- 
son was ,alking about. And, though 
it shows a steady growth, it doesn’t 
even come close to competing with 
ground transportation, which many 
people expected airfreight to do imme- 
diately after the war. 

* What's W —One reason why 
airfreight hasn't lived “P to carly ex- 
pectations is that it still costs 20¢ to 
25¢ a ton mile—nearly twice as much, 
on the average, as ground transporta- 
It's surprising what a search of prospective customers’ own files can tion Aincealt companies have been 
turn up. talking about new improved cargo 
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planes that will a cut airfreight 
rates. Some shippers have been sitting 
back waiting for the day when air rates 
will compete with ground rates. But 
trade experts say even with new equip- 
ment airfreight cannot hope to com- 
pete with ground transport en price 
alone. 

These were troubles enough, but 
American found that the biggest trouble 
of all was that airfreight salesmen have 
been using the wrong approach. Some 
talk glibly about speed where speed 
isn’t important to a shipper. Others 
mention reduced inventory as a bene- 
fit, but can’t produce figures to show 
what the benefit could be. 

So American began getting into a 
strange field for sirkreight service sales. 
It started analyzing its customers’ mar- 
kets, their sales and distribution costs, 
and their methods of shipping, storing, 
and handling their goods. The result 
was a sezies of printed monographs 
on transportation cost in various in- 
dustries. 

American’s cargo staffers, headed by 
cargo sales director Joe Boylen and air- 
freight sales manager Tom Harris, 
found to their amazement that most 
executives have little or no knowledge 
of their distribution costs. 
¢ Remedies—They found two appealing 
sales pitches for airfreight: (1) It can 
bring new sales at a higher profit rate, 
and (2) it can save distribution costs 
above and beyond the cost of airfreight 
itself. 

To begin putting these new pitches 
across to prospective customers Ameri- 


“AN EXTENSION OF HUMAN VISION” 





Dr. Philip Lewis, Chairmen, Dept. of Education, Chicago Teachers College, uses 
Dage Closed -Circuit TV in teaching Type Face Identification. 


“TEACHING BY TV CAN BE 
AS EFFECTIVE AS CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION.” 


That's how leading educators evaluate 
the latest teaching development .. . the 
use of closed-circuit TV by DAGE. 
Lengthy experiments have shown that 


students receiving their lessons over 
closed-circuit TV learn just as well as 
students attending classroom lectures. 


THE RESULTS OF THESE EXPERIMENTS ARE FAR REACHING... 


IN EDUCATION... TV by DAGE can reach 
overflow groups... the serious shortage 
of teachers may be lessened . . . special 
lectures can be delivered to hundreds of 
students at one time... groups of stu- 
dents can get closeups of detailed ex- 
hibits or even microscope slides. . . 


1M BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY ... where 
teaching is aiso a normal, everyday func- 
tion .. . industrial training programs can 
be speeded . . . special new processes can 
be shown to large groups — or to groups 
at a distant location . . . technical opera- 
tions can be visually brought to groups 
of trainees... 


Teaching is only one way that TV by DAGE is being used today 
by schools, business and industry. Business records are inspected 
and signatures are verified .. . dangerous operations are viewed 


safely .. 


. inaccessible devices are easily supervised. 


Inexpensive to install and operate, TV by DAGE is a visual tool 
that pays for itself many times cver, Whatever your business .. . 
find out how closed-cirevit TV by DAGE can improve your opera- 
tion and save the time of your key employees. For a free booklet 
detailing DAGE equipment and installations, write, wire or 
phone Dept. WB-1, DAGE TELEVISION, Michigan City, In- 


diana .. . Michigan City 3-3251, 


(DASE. 


TELEVISION 
Division of Thompson Products, Inc. 


Michigan City, indiene 


IN CANADA DISTRIBUTED BY ROGERS MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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can picked nine key sales developers 
from its staff and, last winter, set about 
— them in mature industrial sell- 
ing techniques. It taught them market 
research, statistical anaylsis, cost ac- 
counting, and even management con- 
sulting methods. 

American is out to make distribution 
and oe pony experts out of its 
cargo people, so they can make a con- 
vincing case to their prospects and back 
up the case with statistics. Last week's 
three-day seminar at the Waldorf was 
the third in American’s $200,000 train- 
ing program. 
¢ Curriculam—Here’s the kind of sub- 
ject material American threw at its nine 
new regional distribution trainees: 

* Direct costing techniques: 
American teaches these to its salesmen 
so they'll be able to show their pros- 
pects that additional sales can mean a 
higher profit percentage and better 
dollar returns. American’s cargo men 
are learning how to draw up a profit- 
volume ratio chart, to determine a ship- 
per’s fixed costs, and his break-even 
point. Beyond the break-even point, 
additional sales mean a greater con- 
tribution to profit, because fixed costs 
have been written off. 

To see how this happens take the case 
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Crazy like a fox, we are! 


Free! Just for the asking. 


..@ delicious Mission Pak Fruit Cake to prove 


this point to you: A MISSION PAK IS THE MOST ENJOYABLE, THE MOST 
APPRECIATED, CHRISTMAS GIFT YOU CAN GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS (or employees). 


Ah... but there’s method to our madness. We 
want you to take this fruit cake home. Have 
your wife serve it. Then sit back quietly and 
just listen to her enthusiastic praise. 


Why do we dare make this offer? 


We reason that once you taste Mission Pak’s 
famous Fruit Confection and enjoy its whole 
fruit goodness, you'll be convinced that the 


Each year for 38 years Mission Pak has played Santa Claus 
for thousands of the nation’s business firms. Here are a few 
that “Give Us the Address ...and We do the Rest.” 
Elizabeth Arden Mueller Brass Co. 

B-B Pen Company Nation-Wide Feature Syndicate 
Free Sewing Machine Co. Pacific Wire & Rope Co. 

Great Lakes Carbon Corp. Padre Vineyard Co. 

M. W. Kellogg Co. Western Transportation Co. 


52 other Mission Pak fruit gifts must be just as 
superbly delicious! 

At this point we've got you 
Because you'll also be convinced that giving 
Mission Pak this Christmas is the easiest and 
best way to win the good will of your customers, 
your employees — and their families. 


This MAGICAL MISSION PAK 

Fruit CONFECTION 

The only fruit cake in the world with 
90%, whole fruit, pecans and 
walnuts, and only 10% batter. The 
recipe took 7 years to perfect. 

The tender whole fruits that go into 
this cake are glaced a full year. 
Moist .. . and so delicious! 


THE MISSION FOLK 

127 East 337d St., Los Angeles 11 
Send the coupon eee | Accept our free offer 
and prove it to yourself. No salesman will call, 


127 Gast 33rd Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 

Please send me obsolviely free of cost ond withowt obligation « 
$4.15 Mission Pak Fruit Coke and Ilivetrated color cateleg. This offer 
limited to executives — pleose oftach your business card o, letterhead. 
Oe 
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° of a manufacturer who has a sales dol- 
a better kind of ower lar volume of $10-million per year. He 
figures his profit at 10%. With a profit- 
volume chart, it’s possible to show that 
FOR INDUSTRIAL MACHINES another $5-million. in sales will return 
him a profit of, say, $1-million—or 20%. 
That's because fixed costs of machinery, 
pa ce rent, taxes, and executive 
salaries have already been met. From 
new sales, only direct variable costs, 
such as advertising, promotion, distribu- 
tion, and the like, are deducted. ~° 
¢ Linear and mathematical pro- 
. Airfreight salesmen put this 
statistical method of figuring distribu- 
tion costs to work in order to figure out 
the ieast expensive way of shipping by 
air. The technique takes account of 
such factors as time, weight, distance, 
and frequency. 
. ™m-on-investment charts. 
With these, they can diagram a com- 
pany’s costs to show the percentage of 





these premium-built, extra 


dependable E.D. “power clear profit that comes from each dol- 


packages "for general lar put into the business. 
industrial use—75 years ¢ Warehousing and inventory anal- 


, ‘ sis. This involves going over a com- 
in the making—yours aod shipping, auieg, tention, and 
today at no extra cost! delivery methods—with an eye toward 
showing where airfreight can save 
money, There are some industries 
where slow distribution and bulk ware- 
housing is dictated by production sched- 
ules and the nature of the market—so 
this technique doesn’t always pay off. 
But American has found it can help 
solve such problems as warehousing ex- 
pense, obsolescence, financing inven- 
tories, and tax and insurance costs. 
¢ Marketing research. In this field, 
American’s salesmen try to show a 
shipper that, by bringing him closer to 
a new market—or improving service in 
an old one—airfreight can win him 
new sales. 
¢ Psychological selling. Trained 
in this approach, American's experts 
talk to their prospects as management 
consultants. fastead of just preaching 
2 the advantages of fast delivery and re- 
1 te 250 hp. AC end oc. ‘ir duced warehousing costs, they tell the 
: customer they are there to help him 
analyze his sales and distribution costs. 
This is where American’s airfreight 
salesmen face their roughest assign- 
ment. It isn’t easy to walk up to a com- 
pany president and suggest that he may 
not know his company's cost of doing 
business, nor the profits it would get 
fra from new sales. 
YAARAIC eHow It Works—For the last six 
ependable motors months, American’s nine distribution 
experts have been out in the field 
practising techniques like those they 
considered at last week's seminar. In 
NEW... ; — that time, they have rung up some 
Write tor ; Baa startling results. Sales have been made 
- A a> Motors — to manufaeturers and wholesalers of 
ney £B-motor . ' a such various merchandise as wallpaper, 
precision instruments, candy, jewelry, 


\sowral Bynomic Corpor on ' ‘ clectronic equipment, eyeglasses, keys. 
ae ae One of the first sales chalked up to 
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New $550,000 Municipal Building, E] Monte, Calif., will soon be ready for occupancy 


Building cost cut $42,380 


by Recordak Microfilming 


More than 6,500 sq. ft. of additional floor space would have 
been required in El Monte’s new Municipal Building if all 


records were kept in original paper form. 


But the taxpayers were spare d this expense by microfilm- 
Now. 


these can be filed at the finger tips—any item found in a 


ing tons of deeds, court minutes. ordimances, etc. 


minute or two, and viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 
Furthermore, protection has been greatly increased, Re- 
cordak Microfilms can’t be altered without detection; and 
duplicate films are stored in a remote bombproof vault. 
{/l in all, something to remember if you’re planning to 
build or rent. Or if you'd like to convert up to 99% of your 


present filing space into working space. 


*"Recordak” 


is a trade-aark 


FREE... Valuable New Booklet 


“Short Cuts That Save Millions’ shows typical examples of 
how over 100 different types of business . . 
--cut record-keeping costs with Recordak Mic rofilming. 


. thousands of concerns 
Every executive... every SYStemns than will find this profit. 
able reading; will see how many of the short cuts will pay oli 
handsomely in his own business. Mail coupon for your free 
copy today, Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company ). $44 Madison Ave °9 New York 22, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 


-—-—-——~———-—~—-~—— JUST MAIL COUPON--—---—- 


REOCORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
Gentlemen : Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name. 


Position 





Company 








New Recordak Reliant does the job of 3 micro- 
filmers. Saves film ... 1s casier to operate Street 
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Zi. FORMICA DEPARTMENTS TEAM UP TO BRING YOU 


research. Here, after a study of 


Formica’s new 4-point service cuts your engineering time— 
reduces component parts cost—and insures delivery schedules 


for mass production operations. 


Formica has just announced a 
laminated plastics service design- 
ed to aid management, engineer- 
ing and purchasing in the search 
for new materials to improve 
product performance and to re- 
duce costs, 


Four separate departments are 
closely coordinated to provide 
this valuable service, the first and 


most complete in the industry. 


Application engineering: F ieid 
sales engineers and factory engi- 
neers study your application and 
recommend one of Formica’s 53 
standard grades-—if it meets 
your requirements. 


Research: New uses which can- 
not be served by any of the 
standard grades, are referred to 


appropriate base materials and 
resins, a new grade can be created 
with the exact balance of elec- 


trical, chemical or mechanical 
properties you require. 


Fabricating, molding and pest- 
forming put Formica’s unusual 
properties to work in an ever 
increasing variety of shapes. A 
special tool and die department 
makes it possible to produce any 
shape or size part —to fit any 
application. 





fabricating: 
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THE FIRST COMPLETE LAMINATED PLASTICS SERVICE 


New customer stock service: 
For the first time in the laminated 
plastic industry, Formica offers a 
customer stock service. Stocks of 
sheets and rods are ready for 
rapid delivery . . . to meet tight 
production schedules. 


What ‘Formica 4”’ means .. . 


To Management: lower cost 
of component parts. 


To Engineering: develops new 
grades or successfully applies 
existing materials. 


To Purchasing: prompt ship- 
ment of sheets and rods from 
stock. 


Formica’s experience as a leading 
plastics laminator for 42 years has 
led quite naturally to the evolu- 
tion of this new service. It is ready 
for your critical test. 


For complete information on how 
‘‘Formica-4"’ saves time and 
money, call your Formica district 
office or write The Formica Co., 
4660 Spring Grove, Cinti 32, O. 


Send for your free copy 
of the new “Formica 4"’ 
folder (form 584). 

AOL 
FORMICA®—the most famous rame in 
laminated plastics--Engineered for indus- 
try, Beauty Bonded for the home. 
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... Supply conditioned air to 
help keep the crew fit, mentally alert 


Various sizes of Navy-type vaneaxial fans, developed by Joy in conformance with 


Navy specifications, are installed aboard the atomic-powered U.S.S. Nawtilus (and 
her sister ship, the recently-launched Sea Wolf) for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding conditioned air throughout the vessel's interior. In so doing, they make a 
vital contribution co the ethcient operation of the ship 

The Navy's atomic subs can remain at sea and cruise under water for previously 
unheard-of periods. Joy Axivane Fans, made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
vaneaxial-type fans, are designed and built to similar standards of long-term stamina 
and dependabilicy. The types used for aircraft, marine and industrial ventilation, 
electronic cooling, etc. mount right in the air duct itself, requiring very little in- 
stallation time and cost. And—they're light in weight, high in efficiency, and low in 
power consumption and maintenance. 

Other Joy Fans—used for ming and tunnel ventilation, forced draft boilers, etc.— 
range up to more than 3000 hp in size. @ There's a type to answer your fan problems 
best. Jey Manvfecturing Company, Oliver Building, 22, Pe. In Canada: Joy 
Manufacturing Company (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 
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the new program was made to Curtis 
Industries, Inc., a Cleveland maker of 
door and car keys. Here the prime prob- 
lem was warchousing. Curtis had ex- 
panded its market to the West Coast, 
wanted to branch into Texas and Utah. 
American ran a test survey of Curtis’ 
shipments, found that to transport 
1,505 lb. of keys to Seattle over a 
three-week period cost the company 
$530 in warehouse and postage costs 
alone. The total airfreight rate for the 
samc shipments, including all handling 
and storage charges, would have been 
less than $457—a saving of almost $74 

To Salt Lake City, airfreight could 
save Curtis $150; to Los Angeles, $69. 
American also figured that added sales 
would bring an increased 20% profit 
return, plus greater inventory turnover, 
fewer back orders, and happier cus- 
tomers. 

American made another sale, to 
Ampex Electric Corp., in Redwood 
City, Calif., when it showed airfreight 
could save the company $1,100 distri- 
bution costs in four months. Here the 
American salesman also found Ampex’s 
packaging could be improved. 

New sales, at a higher profit rate, 
sold Fred H. Sanders Co., a Detroit 
confectioner, on airfreight. Improved 
sérvice to retailers convinced American 
Optical Co.’s Instrument Div. it should 
ship precision instruments by air. A 
15% reduction in inventory and ob- 
solescence costs persuaded Jerry Batt 
Co., San Francisce jewelry wholesalers. 
¢ What Next?—American’s new air- 
freight sales program has the blessing 
of the airline’s top management. C. R. 
Speers, senior sales vice-president, says, 
“The program hasn't started to pay 
for itself in terms of new business. But 
we know we're on the right track in 
trying to develop airfreight. When the 
day comes that freight brings in more 
money than passenger revenue, it will 
be because of this kind of program— 
not just because of improved equip- 
ment.” 

But American isn’t kidding itself 
about the hard work involved. In addi- 
tion to training regional and district 
distribution experts—like the nine who 
met in New York last week—the airline 
will also have to brief its regular passen 
ger-freight sales force on some of the 
program’s techniques. 

American also weal it will have to 
spread the word on what it is doing. 
An advertising campaign is in the 
works. But the best way is by word 
of mouth—satisfied customers already 
are bringing new prospects to American. 

For the time being, American doesn’t 
even feel too bad if a shipper refuses 
to switch to air, or gives 4a business 
to another airline. Right now, Ameri- 
can is concerned with selling the idea 
of airfreight and proving that it’s prac- 
tical. [No 
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NOW ON STREAM AT SUN OIL REFINERIES 


Hoke 


BENZENE 


PROPYLENE TRIMER and TETRAMER 


TOLUENE 


MIXED XYLENES 


SUNAPTIC ACIDS (high molecular weight naphthenic acids 


SULFONATE WS (water soluble sulfonate 


PDO-40 (polymerized drying oil 


SUN OIL COMPANY SETS NEW 


HIGH STANDARDS IN PETROCHEMICALS 


Constantly growing demand for purer petrochemicals 
met by new Sun Oil petrochemical plants 


Chemists and manufacturers are constantly search- 
ing for chemical raw materials that will bring higher 
yieids...increased plant efficiency ... better quality 
in finished products. 

Sun Oil Company is satisfying this demand with 
their new petrochemical plants, which are among 
the largest and most modern in the country. 

Today Sun’s plants are producing petrochemicals 
unsurpassed in purity and quality. Typical are Sun 
Toluenes, which are guaranteed to contain less than 
0.5% paraffins, well below the ASTM maximum of 
1.5%. 

Butylenes are eliminated from Sun Oil’s propylene 
polymers. Sunaptic acids are saving thousands of 
dollars when used as a replacement for oleic acids, 
commercial naphthenic acids and synthetic acids in 
corrosion inhibitors for oil well casings and cil pipe- 
lines. 

Other Sun Oil petrochemicals are just as outstand- 


ing. A rapidly growing list now includes benzene, 
toluene, mixed xylenes, propylene trimer and tetra 
mer, high molecular weight naphthenic acids, water 
soluble sulfonates and polymerized drying oils. NH, 
and sulfur will soon be added to the list. More are 
in the planning stage. 

If you are now using a petrochemical, or are devel 
oping new uses, see your Sun representative, or write 
for one of Sun’s Technical Bulletins. Address Sun 
On. Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-9. 


SOON AVAILABLE FROM SUN OIL’S 
NEW PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS 


=> 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY, piscseipnic 2, ro 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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Peeling Pitch, or 


PAYLOADER’ 


means profitable 
material handling 


Producers of pitch run the hot 
liquid product into large “pans” 
to depths of 8-12 inches and let 
it solidify. Removing this hard- 
ened pitch from the pans was a 
slow, laborious job until the new 
Model HA “PAYLOADER” en- 
tered the picture. This compact 
tractor-shovel with its great dig- 
ging power tears right in, breaks 
and scoops up full bucket loads of 
the pitch and carries and dumps 
them into the waiting boxcars. 


The “PAYLOADER” is solving 
such bulk material handling 
problems every day for industry. 
If you have handling problems 
involving pitch, peanuts, coal, 
clay, sand or any bulk mate- 
rials, you should call in your 
“PAYLOADER" Distributor. He 
has a size and model from 14 cu. 
ft. to 24 cu. yd. bucket capacity 
to fit your needs — whether in- 


by 
THE FRANK @G. HOUVUGH Ce. 
7OO SUNNYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, Hit. 
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Revolt in the Auto World 


Parts makers tell Congress group that Big Three are 
building a monopoly while Federal Trade Commission 


stands idly by. 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
“standing idly by while the Big Three 
auto makers are building a monopoly 
in the auto repair parts and service 
industries.” 

This was the bitter charge hurled last 
week by Harold T, Halfpenny, counsel 
for the National Standard Parts Assn.— 
a trade group representing some 350 
manufacturers and 2,500 wholesalers of 
automative parts, supplies, and equip- 
ment. 

The forum for his blast was the 
Congressional hearings on the federal 
antitrust laws and marketing and distri- 
bution, under way before the antitrust 
and monopoly subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. 
Va.) 

Kilgore’s group, which is airing gripes 
on how the Rabineet Patmee anti- 
nea sergy saps act is working, also 
veard blasts for and against food bro- 
kers’ commission fees, exclusive dealing 
(BW—Aug.27'55,p76), and a host of 
other controversial provisions of R-P, 
most of which have been hashed and 
rehashed many times. The subcommit- 
tee is trying to see what—if any—legis- 
lative changes are needed in the act, 
but chances for election-year amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws are slim 
indeed. 
¢ Auto Parts Pricing—Halfpenny told 
the Congressional investigators that 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors Corp., 
and Chrysler Corp.—the Big Three— 
“set and establish the price a almost 
every automotive part and replacement 
that is manufactured or sold in the in- 
dustry.” 

The big car manufacturers, Half- 
penny charged, force their parts sup- 
er to sell them equipment at—or 
xclow—cost. The small independents 
have to stand still for this, according to 
Halfpenny, because they need to have 
their parts used as standard equipment 
on orginal new cars in order to get their 
share of the replacement and service 
market 

It's in the replacement and service 
market where the independent can 
make his profit, Halfpenny argued. Yet 
it is in this very replacement and service 
area where the big auto manufacturers 
are able to set their own prices because 
they, in turn, pay so little for parts and 
equipment. 

The trade group spokesman called on 
the government as the only force strong 
enough to prevent a car repair monop- 


oly by the Big Three. But, Halfpenny 
complained, Frc has been attacking 
the pricing practices of the small inde- 
pendent parts makers, “instead of pro- 
ceeding at the root of the problem.’ 

In cases affecting more than a dozen 
different auto parts independents, FTC 
recently has banned quantity discounts 
as illegal and discriminatory. Halfpenny 
said FTC also has “wholly failed” to 
give the independents clear-cut guides 
as to how they can make their pricing 
policies fit in with Ribdiitie- Vales 
standards. 
¢ Food Brokers’ Fees—A clash between 
representatives of various wholesale and 
ietail groups also broke open during the 
hearings. 

Spokesmen for the Independent 
Grocers’ alliance, with around 5,000 
independent retail members, and the 
Assn. of Independent Food Dealers of 
America, urged amendment of the Rob- 
inson-Patman act to permit non-chain 
retail and wholesale grocers—buying 
through co-ops—to collect commissions 
from food manufacturers and processors 
when the co-op performs brokerage 
services. 

(Such payments have been banned 
by an FTC decision against the inde- 
me grocers under a section of the 
aw that prohibits brokerage payments 
to buyers.) 

They argue the amendment is neces- 
sary to permit independents to compete 
fairly with integrated chains. The gro- 
cers’ lawyer, Lyman Sherwood, also tes- 
tified that the Robinson-Patman act has 
not checked the growth of food chain 
stores, which have been “able to offset 
the disadvantages of the act.” But the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., the 
National Assn. of Retail Grocers, the 
National Food Brokers Assn., and other 
groups spoke out in opposition to 
amending the brokerage section of the 
law. 

R. H. Rowe, vice-president of the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn.—the 
trade association largely responsible for 
the drafting of what became the Robin- 
son-Patman act—explained: “We wanted 
the brokerage provision in the act for 
our own protection.” Rowe warned 
that if big, integrated buying organiza- 
tions are allowed to get brokerage on 
their own purchases, “very shortly gro- 
cery retailing will essentially be done by 
the national chain store systems and 
some five or six large voluntary 
groups.” ND 
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Whether you prefer to lease or buy — you'll find thenew QCF built 
DURADOME is designed to move your liquid products more effi- 
ciently. For only DURADOME is improved four ways: 


<@ Dome base flued from top center section — provides greater strength 
and a smooth interior for easier cleaning...better application of lining. 


4 All tanks are of pressure-type construction (complete ring sections). 
This means heavier gauge steel all the way around for greater protec- 
tion of costly ladings. 


@ Standardized all-welded underframe provides flexibility of use with 
tanks of all standard types and capacities...more economical main- 
tenance. 


@ All-welded heavy gauge insulation jacket with one-piece ellipsoidal 
heads provides maximum insulating efficiency ... streamlined appear- 
ance... virtualiy maintenance-free life. 


Whatever your tank car requirements are— SYM BO L 
contact your nearest Shippers’ Car Line 


representative —for prompt service oO r TH E 
through a nationwide organization. FI N EST i N 


a “Wp . TANK CARS 








\ le 


ctinidiainis wiasieliiety aia Shippers’ Car Line Corporation 


operation, maintenance and servicing of 
tank car fleets—also exclusive sales agent 
of ACF tank cars for industry. 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y 


Re. 


CHICAGO, ILL. + HOUSTON, TEX. + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + MILTON, PA. + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © SMACKOVER, ARK. © TULSA, OKLA. © NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A-subsidiory of ACE INDUSTRIES, Incorporated 








KEEP UP WITH WHAT'S NEW! 


— 


| 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Commercial Museum ond Convention Heil 
Philadelphia— Dec. 5-9 


Pirst-hand demonstrations and dis- 
cussions with exhibitors’ technical 
men will bring you in sharp focus 
with what's new in the ever-chang- 
ing chemical process industries. 
SEE — LEARN — COMPARE the 
latest processing methods... LOOK 
at more than 500 fact-filled displays 
of materials and equipment for pro- 
duction, research and development 
operations. Plan your visit now! 
Bring your associates, and learn 
first-hand how this great concen- 
tration of technical know-how can 
benefit you. Write today for ad- 
vance registration and forms for 
hotel accommodations. 


MANAGEMENT; 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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In Marketing 


Movie Industry Is Split 
Over Why Business Is Better 


How much of a comeback is the movie business really making? 

There is considerable optimism in the industry over a rise in 
the box office take. One bright ray, for example, is United 
Paramount. The 650-theater chain, according to Variety, “is 
now experiencing a third quarter that’s slightly ahead of the 
same period last year . . . the best in the circuit's history.” 

But some observers find less cause for jubilation. Their point: 
The rise in revenue is due mainly to the increase in the price of 
admissions and to a lesser degree to the lowering of the tax 
rather than to an appreciable increase in admissions. 

The movie industry generally figures that weekly admissions are 
now running at about 50-million as against the record low a few 
years ago of 45-million. This is hardly enough to account for the 
total increase in revenues. 

What does help to explain it is the upping of the price of 
admission. 

Other factors also are at work in increasing theater revenues: 
(1) Theaters are pushing the concession business for all it is worth 
by adding soft drinks and other items; and (2) there are fewer 
theaters than there were at the peak of the industry's prosperity, 
which means more business for the remaining ones. 

So far as Hollywood producers go, they are feeling a flush of 
prosperity from the rise in the revenues they get from overseas. 
This ran about $200-million last year, about as good as the 
industry has ever done. This year the figure will be bigger. 


FTC Ruling Widens Scope 
Of Discounts for Services Rendered 


A new Federal Trade Commission ruling on so-called functional 
discounts—discounts for services rendered by integrated companies 
that perform wholesale and retail functions—may have far-reach- 
ing importance. The ruling came in a case involving Doubieday & 
Co., Inc. 

Till now, a seller could discount his price to the buyer only by 
the amount that the buyer saved him in cost of distributing his 
product. 

Now on a split ruling, a majority of the commission under 
Chmn. Edward F. Howrey has held that discounts are justifiable 


For Shoppers who 
get Thirsty 


Shoppers enjoy the spe- 
cial “lift” in a clean, cool 
drink of water, And for 
stores, there's @ special 
Flash-O-Matie Water 
Cooler in Frigidaire's 
‘ omplete line. 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers coyton 1, onic 
“ Built and becked by General Motors 


if they are “reasonably related” to the value of the services that 
the buyer offers. 

Actually, in Doubleday’s case, Howrey found that its discounts 
to three big wholesalers—American News Co., A. C. McClure Co., 
and Baker & Taylor Co.—were not shown to be “reasonably 
related” to the services the companies rendered to Doubleday. 
But Doubleday feels that the fact that FTC accepts the seller's 
right to set such a discount is important. 

At the same time, FTC knocked down agreements between 
publishers and book clubs whereby publishers promised to fair 
trade books that the clubs selected (BW —Jan.29'55,p90). Such 
agreements are illegal wherever book club and retailer compete, 
FTC held. Apparently publishers feel this will make little prac- 
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tical difference. A club may still set 
its own price, it is believed; but it 
will no longer have the guarantee 
that it will be underselling competing 
retail stores. 


Chicago Dealers Try Again 
To Upset Milk-Dating Law 


The question of whether or not 
milk contz‘ners should be dated has 
flared up anew in Chicago. Associated 
Milk Dealers, Inc., representing 50 
major dairies in the area, wants the 
city’s ordinance repealed. It says a 
survey by the U.S. Public Health 
Service atid Illinois Dept. of Public 
Health, giving Chicago's milk supply 
the highest rating in the city’s history, 
shows that. the dating requirement 
isn't needed. 

If the dairies could save the cost 
of dating the containers, said E-xecu- 
tive Secy. Fred Nonnamaker, the price 
of milk might be lowered as much 
as one-third of a cent a quart 

Two AFL unions—Local 754, Milk 
Wagon drivers, and Local 753, Dairy 
Employees—argued in favor of keep 
ing the ordinance. 


Sign of the Times in Detroit: 
Auto Deals Get Sweeter Still 


As the selling season for 1955 
sutomobiles runs out, Detroit dealers 
as competitive a lot as can be found 
anywhere—are digging deep into their 
bag of tricks. 
Some samples 
* Saul Rose, Detroit Chevrolet 
dealer, wants everyone to go uranium 
prospecting in a new Chevvy. With 
each 1955 Chevrolet sold, Rose is 
giving a complete prospector’s outfit 
Geiger counter, sleeping bag, hammer 
ax, heavy-duty boots, compass, maps, 
dnd a bookiet on how to bring your 
claim in. Each buyer also gets 100 
shares of stock in a uranium company 
* A suburban Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer will discount $1 for every 
pound that a Plymouth buyer and 
his wife can register on the scales, 
or $1.50 per pound toward a new 
Chrysler 
* A local Buick dealer will give 
1 car buyer double the book value of 
1 car on trade-in if it’s 1949-52 model 
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SEE RUST-OLEUM APPLIED 
DIRECTLY OVER RUSTED SURFACES! 


SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 


THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 

after scraping and wire-brushing to re- a? 
move rust scale and loose rust in the J 
Rust-Oleum “rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oi! vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal . . . saving time, 
money, and metal! 

Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 
finish coatings. Specify Rust-Oleum for new 
construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweet's for complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor, or attach 
coupon to your business letterhead. 





tas 
R 


See 


G 


oe 


There Is Only One Rust-Oleum 
lt is Distinctive as Your Own 
Fingerprint, 


Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stocks, Pipes, etc. 


RUST-OLEUM 


ar 


Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, 


Snow, Heat, Salt 
Selt Air, ete. 


ater, 


See local classified telephone directory under 
Rust Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor 


“-seee08e4 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND | 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2427 Oakton Street, Evanston, Mlinois 


Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum “Rusted Ponel 
Demonstration.”’ 


Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metal 
Surfaces in My Plant 


H Complete Literature with Color Chart 
Neorest Rust Oleum Industrial Distributer 
: HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION 


Complete Literature and Color Chart for Home Use, 


Complete Literature and Coter Chart for farm Use 


Neorest Rust Oleum Oealer 


Warkeling 55 





You haven’t seen this ad-)»y»yyy 


for six months... because 


you snowed us under 
with orders! 


Now we’re ready to go again — with even 


greater know-how and capacity for saving 


you money with cold-formed parts . . . 


Our pledge (at right) first appeared one year ago. 
In 10 days we were deluged! It appeared again in 
October, November and February. Then we killed 
it... for there wasn't room for any more business 
at any of our 5 Milford plants! 


For 12 months we've been working, expanding 
production capacity, technical staff, manpower and 
machines. The first result: we've delivered what we 
pledged! Thousands of customers are saving 50%-70% 
on millions of parts... formerly machined, but today 
cold-formed by Milford! 


The second result: Now—we're not only ready 
and akle to help more companies make savings 
like these—but we've also learned how you can get 
them most quickly, easily, completely! Here’s how: 


1. To start cashing in on this famed Milford pledge: 
copy the companies which saved the most! Check 
all machined parts you use (or plan to use) similar 


to those shown at right. Then send us both the 
bluepriuts of ai/ the parts and the corresponding 
assembly blueprints showing how the parts will be 
used. We'll immediately work out the quotations 
.-. and you'll start getting 30%-70% savings on 
the broadest possible basis! 


2. To follow through and make sure no saving’s 
been missed: use our new plan! Part of our expert 
Milford technical staff is going on tour to bring 
our best thinking, suggestions, recommendations 
and quotations directly to your plant and people! 


Write, wire or phone... and we'll put your com- 
pany on the itinerary at the time and date most 
convenient t you! There’s no obligation whatso- 
ever. We're delighted to explore with you a// your 
company’s opportunities to capitalize fully on the 
savings that cold-formed small parts can bring! 


Tue Micerorp Rivet & Macnine Co., Microrp, Conn. 





PLANTS IN: 
Milford, Conn. (Trinity 8-1761) 


Norwalk, Cal (Phone Whittier, Cal. 
Oxford 32-3777) 


Elyria, Ohio (Elyria 3137) 
Aurora, |i. (Aurora 2-4278) 
Hatboro, Ps. (Osborn 5-4560) 


lf your firm uses MACHINED parts that look 
anything like these COLD-FORMED parts 


Well show you how to 


cut your 
COSTS 


30% to 70% 


9 out of 10 companies using small machined parts 
like these are wasting thousands of dollars per year! 


We know! We've proved in plant after plant all 
over the country that parts cold-formed the Milford 
way eost 30% to 70% less than when made by machin- 
ing or other methods . . . whether the quantity runs 
to a few thousands, or millions! 


We'll prove that you can save 30% to 70% on 
your cost of small parts and our work won't cost you 
one red cent! Just tell us, “Yes, we use small machined 
parts that look like these.” We'll take it from there! 
Contact your nearest Milford plant or office today! 


ILFORD RIveET & MACHINE CO. 
OFFICES IN: 


New York 7, N. ¥.. 10 Murray St, Barclay 7.7874 


Atianta, Ga., 546 Hillside Dr. N. W., Exchange 6726 Norwalk, Cal. 10920 Gard Ave., Torrey 3-2606 


Charlotte 7, N 


C., 1835 Harris Rd., Charlotte 5-7563 Pittsburgh 20, Pa, 1007 McCartney St, Wainut 1-517! 


Chicago 39, if 5033 W. Armitage Ave, Berkshire 7-1020 Racine, Wis. 1516 Washington Ave., Racine 2-2345 
Clevelend 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., Cherry 1-7577 St. Lowis 17, Mo. 7743 Arthur Ave. Mission 5.4344 


Detroit 24, Mich. 16950 Har 


Fort Worth, Tex 


oer Ave, Tux 42530 St. Paul 5, Minn, 2166 Grand Ave, Emerson 3396 


, 5337 S. Ha ire Bivd.. Lockwood 3658 Seattle 4, Wash. 1927 let Ave. So, Mutual 2450 


indianapolis 2, ind. 1916 N. Meridian St, Walnut 6.4549 Seneca Falis, WY. P.O. Box 110, Seneca Fatis #13 


Jentuntown, Pa 
Newark 2,4. J 


615 Greenwood Ave, Turner 4-1708 Stratiord, Conn, 239 Housatonic Ave., Edison 7-9647 
972 Broad St., Market 2.5877 Westwood, Mass, 7) Greenhill Rd, Norwood 7-2878-; 





CHICAGO COLISEUM NOV. 14-18 


we iS TaN 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! This great exposition represents 
a golden opportunity to do a lot of “idea shopping” 

the kind of useful “seeing” that would normally take 
months of looking—even if you had the help of an extra 
pair of eyes! 

You'll SEE for yourself the latest equipment for the gen- 
eration and utilization of all types of POWER... HEAR 
hundreds of useful new ideas ... LEARN new methods 
of putting POWER to work more economically for you 
.. GET the latest information on what ATOMIC POWER 
has in store for you. In just a few days you'll. get more 
useful, practical information to increase production and 
reduce power costs than you ever thought possible . . . 
information you might even otherwise overlook. 

The Exposition is in conjunction with the 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING OF THE ASME, and is only 
minutes away from the Society's sessions. 


CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OF POWER & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Under the auspices of the ASME 


Write the Management today 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND for advance registration. 


Management: International Exposition Company 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


nae 





Pile Fabrics 


. made of synthetics 


and closely resembling fur, 


are giving the real thing a 
run for its money. 


What the trade calls—with the 
Federal Trade Commission looking 
over its shoulder—‘‘fur-like fabrics” 
took off this year with a whoosh. This 
is FTC's terminology to describe the 
newly developed pile fabrics made of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.'s 
Dvynel and du Pont'’s Orlon, which are 
combined in such a way as to make a 
soft, slinky kind of manmade fur that 
is now giving the real thing a run for 
its money. 

The season for selling women’s fall 
and winter coats began in the nation’s 
specialty and department stores about 
a month ago. As of last week, results 
looked so good that the new industry 
anticipated a sales volume at retail this 
year of about $50-million. 

The new material from which the 
coats are made came on the market in 
an experimental way in 1953. The first 
one—called Borgana—was developed by 
George W. Borg Corp. of Delavan, 
Wis. (BW—Sep.25'54,p192). The 
fabric actually was the outgrowth of 
Borg’s big business in supplying cover: 
made of Dynel for the paint roll 
industry, a field in which Borg is th 
leading supplier 
¢ Selling Points—Made on circular 
knitting machines with a backing of 
Dvynel, the fabric immediately mad 
an appeal on several grounds aside 
from its looks and feel. It very closely 
resembles sheared beaver or mouton. 
It dries fast, isn’t attractive to moths, 
is much lighter and less bulky than real 
fur, and wears well. Furthermore, it 
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Bringing new products into FOCUS 





Le oe 


Could a low-cost shower-tub find a market in 
millions of homes and summer cottages? 


MANUPACTURE OF SUCH A UNIT IS 
POSSIBLE WITH REINFORCED PLASTIC! 


With the number of home-dwelling Americans 
increasing every year, the need for additional bathing 
facilities is becoming increasingly acute. 

It seems likely that a tub and shower that is low in cost 
and easy to install could help solve the problem. 

It could create an auxiliary unit for home basements 

or attics. It could improve the conveniences of millions 
of summer cottages. 

The ideal material for such a combination tub and shower 
is at hand. By using fibrous glass, bonded with polyester 
resins, the unit could be easily molded in one piece. 

It would be light in weight, smooth in finish, compact 

in design and colorful in appearance. The water 

could be brought up to the shower head through pipes 


which also serve as structural members, 
The uses of reinforced plastic materials are growing 
every year. They are already widely applied to 
sports car bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, 
modern furniture, air conditioning ducts. 
The basic ingredients for manufacturing polyester resins 
are supplied by Monsanto, These include Monsanto 
styrene monomer and phthalic and maleic anhydrides. 
If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 
“A Sketchbook of Profitable Products.” Write on your 
letterhead to Monsanto Chemical Company, 

Plastics Division, 

Dept. BW-9, Springfield 2, Mass 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 














. “ .. the fur industry is of 
two minds about the new 
competition .. .” 

PILE FABRICS starts on p. 58 


CvCtLerm isn’t subject to the federal tax on fur. 
, Most important of all, it is inexpen- 
: AS ! sive. The bulk of the coats made today 
retail for $75 to $90, though some are 
up in the $180 range. 

e Mass Production—lour other makers 
have now come in the market with 
fabrics that are much like Borg’s or 
that are similar—Princeton Knitting 
Mills with O’llegro, Glenoit Mills with 
Furlana, Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
with Baronessa, Collins & Aikman 
Corp. with Cloud No. 9. Some 65 
apparel makers are cutting coats out of 
the material, including such names as 
Claire McCardell, Even furriers have 
gone into the business. And most prom- 
ising of all from a publicity stand- 
point, Paris designers—Dior and Balen- 
ciaga among them—have designed coats 
in the new pile fabrics. 

Retailers across the country have 
been giving the new coats a big play. 
Seven stores along Fifth Avenue in 
New York City featured the coats in 
their windows last week. In Cleveland, 
stores reported that the new synthetic 
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Can't you think of any other way fur coats are nearly matching the 
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to get through that Cyclone Fence?” cheaper genuine fur coats in over-all 


volume this vear. 


Our friends in the illustration are woven fabric galvanized after weav- ¢ Two Schools—The fur industry is 
going to @ lot more bother than the ing to resist rust . . . gates that open of two minds about the new competi- 
average thief. The ordinary evil-doer easily without sagging or dragging. tion. , 

takes one look at the big, tough Cy- _—~Part of the secret is the installation. On one hand, there are the furriers 
clone Fence—then he heads for hap- When you buy Cyclone, you know who are already latching on to the new 


fabric, either by making entire coats 


pier hunting grounds. that a crew of full-time experts will , : 
of it or by making coats mostly of 


You can buy cheaper fences than do the job—men who have spent most ; 
Cyclone but they may cost more in of their lives learning how to install a Dynel-Orlon and then trimming them 
the long run. Cyclone Fence has durable Cyclone Fence so that it stays with real fur. (The fabric also is show- 


heavy posts and rails, tough steel tight and trim. ing up in linings.) 
Some in the industry see it as a 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION lucky break. ‘These people go as far as 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS © SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - UNITED STATES STEE: EXPORT COMPANY. NEW YoRK to say that the synthetic fur promo- 
tions actually will aid the sale of the 


USS CYCLONE FE i genuine article by making women con- 
scious of fur again. This is roughly 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cycione. Accept no substitute. Tou will-always-love-fur school 


FREE BOOKLET Remcueitieestiodieantsheas sb aan photographs, draw- On the other hand, there are pessi- 
ea peo) the — aaa my ee tna mists who view the new coats with 

ON FENCE interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, al Ged alarm. ‘They argue that the industry 

is booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. as it is now is too much dominated 

It’s free. by mink, so much so that sales of other 

less expensive furs have fallen by the 
wayside. The pessimists foresee an in- 
tensification of the present condition, 
with more and more inroads by the 


Name ran . — furs into the cheaper fur mar- 


—— CLIP THIS COUPON SEND IT TO 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 496 


a oe me without charge or obligation, a copy of 


Address In any case, retailers right now are 

City happy with the new coats. They are 

a ee ee looking eagerly for iow-priced fur-like 
UNITED STATES STEEL scarfs, stoles, and jackets, which should 


come next. END 
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LAMPS, FIXTURES, AND WIRING SUPPLIES for any A single, convenient source for everything electri- 
lighting need — indoors or out — can be promptly cal means important automatic savings in time and 
supplied by your local Graybar office or warehouse. purchasing department paper work. 


How BETTER LIGHTING boosts efficiency 








25 INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 
SOLUTIONS 


This booklet contains casa histories high-lighting 
25 lighting system improvements in a series of 
industries ranging from ca aircraft hanger in- 
ttallation to a pockag- 
ing plant and including 
cafeteria, garage and 
washroom lighting. It 
will suggest many ideos 
for solving any lighting 
problems you may hove 
— today, or in the fu- 
ture. Write for your free 








up to 10.5% more production with less spoilage. 
up to 32% reduction in accident frequency. 

up te 75% savings in lamp maintenance costs. 
5.5% (and more) increase in clerical output. 


@ up te 200% annual return on lighting investments, 


These are some of the proved dividends paid by careful investment in 
better seeing conditions. Employees work better and are less fatigued— 
you reap the results of increased efficiency. 


As distributor of the nation’s most complete selection of lamps and 
lighting equipment, Graybar offers you comprehensive help in planning 
fluorescent, incandescent, or mercury vapor systems best fitted to your 
needs, Impartial recommendations by Graybar Lighting Specialists 
are made only after careful consideration of both initial and operat- 
ing costs — you can be sure of light that is properly applied and of 
correct intensity. 400-29 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 





1 ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Grayb aR % Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





FINANCE 


Are Some Borrowers Crying Too Soon? 
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True, municipal borrowing costs have risen sharply 
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... But they look alarmingly high only when you 
compare them with the "Good Old Days” of 1946... 
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... Actually, municipal money is still cheaper than 
it was during the 1953 
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Dete: Stendord & Poor's Corp, Weekly Municipal Bond Index. 
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Rough Going for Tax-Exempts 


Many gravy trains have been oper- 
ating over the last decade or so, and 
perhaps none has provided happier 
riding than the one on which borrowers 
have traveled for so long. 

Ihat goes double for one important 
borrewing segment of the economy 


62 Finance 


the nation’s states, cities, and other 
subdivisions and the throng of toll-road 
and other authorities that have come 
on the scene lately. This —- gravy 
train has navided special de luxe 
service. 

Like other borrowers—public, corpo- 


rate, and personal—the states and mu- 
nicipalities have benefited by the low 
borrowing costs of “easy money” poli- 
cies since depression days. But they 
have also basked in the popularity that 
comes from a special situation: the 
tax-exempt status of their securi- 
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FRAMINGHAM MOTOR INN, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
ARCHITECT Dwight Seabury, Pawtucket, @.1 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR: We H. Mitchell Co 

Boston, Moss 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: « F Smiley Co., Pawtucket, @1 


New sparklie for the motel business — 
Eljer plumbing fixtures in COLOR 


cL 


DIVISION OF THE B..008°58:9:4 @ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


he onty name you need to know in plumbing 





Leading hotels and motels across the country—like the 
102-unit Framingham Motor Inn, Framingham, Massa 
chusetts— have found it good business to exted a color- 
ful welcome to guests. Folks like color in their homes, 
so why not provide it in their “home on the road’? 
Framingham Motor Inn took a long step in this direc- 
tion when it installed colorful Eljer plumbing facilities. 


Eljer is a leader in the plumbing fixtures field, and one 
of the most progressive. While maintaining the most 
rigid standards of quality, Eljer looks ahead with 
advanced styling—smart, colorful designs. 


You'll find Eljer in the finest homes—in commercial 
and institutional buildings everywhere. Look for the 
name. It means the finest in plumbing fixtures and 
fittings. Eljer, Division of The Murray Corporation of 
America, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





FINANCE 
Are Some Borrowers Crying Too Soon? 





True, municipal borrowing costs have risen sharply 
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Dete, Stendord & Poor s Coro. Weebly Municipal Bond Indes. 


Rough Going for Tax-Exempts 


Many gravy trains have been oper- 
ating over the last decade or so, and 
perhaps none has provided happier 
riding than the one on which borrowers 
have traveled for so long. 

That goes double for one important 
borrewing segment of the economy 
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the nation’s states, cities, and other 
subdivisions and the throng of toll-road 
and other authorities that have come 
on the scene lately. This group’s gravy 
train has provided jek he luxe 
service. 

Like other borrowers—public, corpo- 


Oevsiness ween 


rate, and personal—the states and mu- 
nicipalities have benefited by the low 
borrowing costs of “easy money” polli- 
cies since depression days. But they 
have also basked in the popularity that 
comes from a special situation: the 
tax-exempt status of their scecuri- 
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FRAMINGHAM MOTOR INN, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
ARCHITECT Dwight Seobury, Powtucket, R 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR: Wm H. Mitchell Co 

Boston, Moss 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: & F. Smiley Co., Powtucket, &.! 


New sparkle for the motel business -— 
Eltjer plumbing fixtures in COLOR 





Leading hotels and motels across the country—like the 
102-unit Framingham Motor Inn, Framingham, Massa 


chusetts — have found it good business to extend a color- 
ful welcome tc guests. Folks like color in their homes, 
so why not provide it in their “home on the road’’? 
Framingham Motor Inn took a long step in this direc- 
tion when it installed colorful Eljer plumbing facilities. 

Eljer is a leader in the plumbing fixtures field, and one 
of the most progressive. While maintaining the most 
rigid standards of quality, Eljer looks ahead with 
advanced styling—smart, colorful designs. 

You'll find Eljer in the finest homes—in commercial 


oIviSION OF THE TEETER N'A corporation of america. Md institutional buildings everywhere, Look for the 
name. It means the finest in plumbing fixtures and 
fittings. Eljer, Division of The Murray Corporation of 
America, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the onty name you need to know in plumbing tixtures 





three ways to 
make your business 
safe against 
embezzlements 














Went to make your business safe. . . 
really safe... against embezzlements? 
Here are the only ways it can be done: 


Dispose of all its assets . . . then 


there won't be anything for any- 
body to emberzzie. 


Get rid of all its officers and em- 
ployees ... then there won't be 
anybody to dip into its funds. 


3 Cerry an adequate amount of 


Honesty Insurance. 


While there can be no question as to 
the effectiveness of the first two 
methods, we venture to suggest that 
the third one will yield the most 
generally satisfactory results. 


We also submit that the person best 
qualified to assist you in arranging an 
appropriate program of Honesty In- 
surance for your business is the FaD 
representative in your community 
.. . because he is backed by an or- 
ganization that has specialized for 65 
years in meeting the Honesty Insur- 
ance needs of all types of business 
enterprises. 


For the name of our local repre- 
sentative, or a free copy of our in- 
formative book- 

let, ‘“Embezzle- 

ment Controls for 

Business Enter- 

*, simply 

write (on your 

business letter- 

head, please) to 

Department P. 


prises’ 


Fipevity 


anno Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


World’s Leading 
Underwriter of 


Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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ties. With income tax rates at a new 
peak, investors have clamored to put 
their into these bonds. 

« While Ride Lasted—Thanks to 
this happy combination of effects, mu- 
nicipal treasurers have been able to 
borrow on a long-term basis more 
cheaply and more readily than any other 
met So borrower in the nation 
(and, indeed, often including the fed- 
eral government itself). 

Vor a long time, too, the segment of 
Wall Street that specializes in munici- 
pal issues has enjoyed an equally profit- 
able and troublefree ride. 

Now, however, the freewheeling 

seems to be over. Borrowers and traders 
alike are having to adjust to a new 
idea of what to expect (chart, page 62). 
Municipal bond yields have been rising 
~—which means prices have been drop- 
ping—ever since the Federal Reserve 
shifted from a money policy of “active 
ease” to one of “mild restraint” (BW— 
Aug.6°55,925). 
. Cutting It Thin—To an outsider, the 
rise in vields shown on the chart since 
the first of the vear may look inconse- 
quential. The vear's rise has only 
slightly exceeded 4 of 1%-—or, more 
precisely, 37 basis points. 

Today's rate is still well below the 
peak it reached during the 1953 money 
squeeze. In fact, it looks alarmingly 
high only when you stack it up against 
the prevailing rate for 1946. And that’s 
hardly a fair comparison—in 1946, in 
contrast with ceded lendable funds 
were plentiful in the face of slight de- 
mand for them. That's when govern- 
ment’s “really casy money” policy was 
in full flower. 

Nonetheless, the municipal market 
has become the Street's most heavily 
used Wailing Wall in recent wecks 
¢ Cries of Pain—Some of the sobbing 
comes from bond dealers who, for a 
change, have had to take “inventory 
losses” instead of profits when moving 
their wares. But the cries of anguish 
conn from the municipal bor 
explore the 


too, 
rowers who 
market 

Only lately, for example, three big 
municipal borrowers have indignantly 
rejected the best bids made for their 
security offerings on the grounds that 
the interest rates were higher than they 
had expected (BW —Aug.27'55,p95). 
Another would-be borrower with a hefts 
bond issue to sell, which had hired a 
Wall Street house to midwife the issue, 
had the humiliating experience of being 
advised to take its offering back home. 
The issue has been shelved until con 
ditions are more “appropriate” for its 
debut. 
* Unrealistic—In the opinion of some 
Streeters, part of the municipal mar 
ket’s unhappiness is the result of having 
been spoiled by the easy days of the 
past. Borsbuns in the tax-exempt 


HCW -ISSUCS 


market will have to readjust to realistic 
thinking in terms of today’s financial 
conditions, these critics say. 

Certainly there hasn't been the same 
degree of downheartedness in_ the 
corporate new-issucs market, which is 
far from inactive these days. Despite 
the climb in money rates, this market 
has successfully floated several big 
chunks of financing. In each case, 
though, the borrower accurately judged 
market conditions and decided it was 
no time to bargain hard about the 
conditions of the sale (BW—Aug.27 
"55,p95). 
¢The Other Side—There’s another 
side to the coin, though, and it can’t 
be ignored: The fact that state and 
local governments are answerable to 
irate taxpayers if they fail to cut costs 
as finely as possible 

For example, even a hike of 4 of 
1% adds $3.30 to the annual interest 
charge on each $1,000 bond that’s 
sold. When your borrowing runs up 
into the millions of dollars, and many 
of the bonds you're selling will remain 
outstanding for 25 years or more, that 
tiny extra cost adds up. On a 25-vear 
$100-million issue, the borrower would 
have to pay an additional $8.3-million 
during the life of the issue. 

Moreover, this extra bite is a shocker 
to municipalities and school districts 
that have budgeted and “sold” a bond 
issue to the voters on the basis of the 
interest costs that prevailed months 
before the bond sale. It’s hard for an 
clected board to explain to taxpayers 
why the amortization costs have raised 
a tax rate farther than the board had 
said it would. 
¢ When Will It Tarn?—How much 
higher are money rates going to go 
before they level off or turn down 
again? That's still anyone's guess 

Some municipal bond dealers are 
hopeful of a turning point in a month 
They seem to feel (1) that the 
Fed can’t let rates go much higher 
without cramping the spending plans 
of public bodies and (2) that something 
will have to be done soon to steady in 
rates before the Treasury's $3- 
offering in mid- 


oT §3O 


terest 
billion 
October. 

In its present policies, of course, the 
Fed is not aiming at discouraging the 
financing of state and municipal proj- 
ects, which are an important under- 
pinning of the economy. Its avowed 
target is the consumer borrowing that 
is induced by super-easy credit terms 
and the businessmen's borrowing to 
build up inventories unduly. However, 
it’s hard to pinpoint a target in the 
economy, and many Wall Streeters 
feel the Fed will continue its restraint 
policies—regardless of the pinch on 
municipal financing—until they have 
done their job. two 


new -money 
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The importance of nitrogen to the soil is well 
known. Our agricultural chemicals industry is 
meeting the nation’s rapidly expanding need 
for this essential element through increased 
production of ammonia. Applied in fertilizers, 
or directly into the soil, ammonia is doing much 
to revitalize the tired earth. 

Lummus is currently engineering and con- 
structing a number of ammonia plants in widely 
separated parts of the world. Our experience, 
which covers over a half century, is broad in 


LUM 


NE RS AND C<¢ 


chemical plants and petroleum refineries. Per- 


haps our staff and facilities can complement 
your own on your next project, 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. Engineering 
and Sales Offices: New York, Houston, Mon- 
treal, London, Paris, The Hague, Bombay. Sales 
Offices: Chicago, Caracas, Heat Exchanger 
Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabricated Piping Plant: 
East Chicago, Ind, 


MU 


THE Pi 


AND HEMICAL 





INDUSTRIES 
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Any procedure that improves the chances that your catalog will be used more often by more potential 
customers will produce more invitations for your salesmen to call. Needs for your type of product spring 
up daily all over the country at unexpected times and in places where your salesmen are not immediately 
on the spot. At such times your catalog is the one instrument that buyers can use to identify your product 
as one which may suit their requirements. [Buyers use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling in sales- 
men.| A marketing-minded management will ask two all-important questions: Is our catalog designed to 
get our men called in? Is our catalog distributed for maximum use by all our good potential customers? 











Six Sweet's Catalog Files [Product Design, Plant Engineering, Machine Tool, Industrial Construction, Archi- 
tectural, Light Construction] sent annually to key buying factors in each of these markets, give you the 
opportunity for specialization in the design of your catalogs, and selectivity in their distribution—also 
the assurance that your catalogs will be kept and used whenever information on your product is needed. 
if you'd like more information, call our office in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco—Sweet’s Cata- 
log Service [a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation]. 





“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


A timely suggestion for company executives who want to know 
how to use a large bank effectively 


If, like the week-end guest on the 
right, you're faced with a business 
problem that involves financial plan- 
ning beyond the normal scope of a 
bank loan, you'll do well to talk to 
the people at Chase Manhattan. 

To help you, Chase Manhattan 


staffs a complete department (the 
Commercial Banking Department) 
with people whose experience and 
knowledge of business conditions and 
trends can often save you money... 
strengthen your entire operation. 
This is possible because consulting 


Chase Manhattan 
gives you access to the services of 
specialized departments like Utilities, 
Petroleum, Aviation, Transportation, 
Real Estate and even Atomic Energy. 

To see how The Chase Manhattan 
Bank can work for you, look over to 
the next page and read a typical case 
history from the Commercial Bank- 
ing Department’s files. 


automatically 





Talking to the people at 
Chase Manhattan 


Recently a customer operating a depart- 
ment store called on Chase Manhattan to 
find out how best to finance a suburban 
branch store. 

The corporation had borrowed some years 
ago to expand its main store but movement 
toward the suburbs had affected store traf- 
fic, and “occupancy cost” to the sales dollar 
became too high. This made it difficult to 
operate at a sufficient profit to maintain 
dividends to the stockholders, amortize the 
substantial mortgage on the main store, and 
finance the new suburban store necessary 
to pretect the company’s dominant-position 
m its sales area. 

Reviewing all the facts, Chase Manhattan’s 
Commercial Banking Department, together 
with specialists in other Departments, pro- 
posed the following: 

1. The sale of new capital to increase the 
equity in the business. 

2. Rearrange the maturities and provisions 
of the mortgage to recognize the imme- 
diate need of cash, but taking into ac- 
count the intrinsic values and eventual 
earning power of the business. 

A bank standby and term loan to finance 

the equipping and stocking of the new 

store. 

. A “snugging in” of the main store opera- 
tion through the relocation of certain de- 
partments and the sale or lease ot surplus 
property. 

The acceptance and putting into effect of 

the above program, with the consequent 

improvement in operating results, demon- 
strated tangibly once again “It pays to do 
business with The Chase Manhattan Bank.” 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Filing on Depositary Receipts 


SEC to require registration of bank device that allows 
U.S. investors to buy foreign securities without wrestling 


with exchange red tape. 


About three and a half months ago, 
New York’s Irving Trust Co, an- 
nounced it was reviving trading in 
American Depositary Receipts (BW— 
Jun.4’55,p130). These receipts, which 
were first traded by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. in 1927 and then were pushed 
nearly out of sight by war and depres- 
sion, allow U.S. investors to buy for- 
eign—mainly British—securities without 
going through the red tape of transfer 
of the actual stock certificates them- 
selves. The bank handles the transfer 
of the actual securities with its agent 
banks, thus getting around currency 
exchange difficulties and other snags, 
and issues a receipt to the buyer for 
the number of shares purchased. The 
poy themselves are being traded 
on the over-the-counter market here. 

Now, a new element has come into 
the ADR picture, as the Securities & 
Exchange Commission announced it is 
going to require registration of the re- 
ceipts in much the same fashion as new 
issues are registered here. SEC has pre- 
pared a form for registration, and the 
registration will probably be made by 
the issuing bank itself. 
¢ Differences—While SEC regards is- 
suance of ADR's as practically the same 
as a new issue, it cannot require the 
detailed information involved in a new 
issue prospectus. This is because the 
foreign company is not issuing new 
stock to U.S. investors—and is not un 
der SEC jurisdiction anyway. 

Here is the sort of information SEC 
will require: terms of the deposit and 
fees oa charges to be made against the 
holder of the ADR; amount of shares 
represented by one unit of ADR's; 
voting rights; may to inspect the 
depositary s transfer books and list of 
certificate holders; deposit or sale of 
securities resulting eos dividends, 
splits, or reorganization; information on 
restrictions on the right to deposit or 
withdraw the undeilying securities; lim 
itations on the liability of the bank 
as depositary. 

SEC also will require a report of 
what fiscal reports are made by the 
foreign issuer, and whether these will 
be available for inspection by the hold- 
ers of ADRs. All of the companies 
for which ADRs are being issued do 
issue periodic reports, ard these will be 
be made available to the bank issuin 
the receipts which in turn will ieweed 
them to receipt holders. 

«Data Available—So far the U.S 


banks, particularly Irving and Guaranty, 


haven't voiced any ofhcial opinion on 
SEC's action, but they are all geared 
to supply the information SEC wants. 
“The issuing companies won't have to 
be bothered at all,” points out one bank 
official, “and the information which 
we supply to SEC is available anyway. 
We sce no problems with the proposed 
setup, and if SEC thinks it will help 
the investor, we're for it.” 

There has been a marked revival in 
trading in ADRs over the past two 
years, and the tempo has quickened 
since late last May, when Irving an- 
nounced it was going to issue the re- 
ceipts. In fact, SEC's action is regarded 
by some bankers as a sign of recognition 
of the success of ADRs and indicates 
that the market in the receipts is big 
enough to warrant SEC notice. Much 
of the trading in ADRs has been com 
ing from professional arbitragers, whe 
quickly ferret out imbalances in the 
price of a foreign security on a foreign 
exchange and the price of that security's 
rahe ayes ADR on the over-the- 
counter market here. They are con 
stantly 
securities and ADRs representing those 
securities, picking up a quarter of a 
point profit here and there, and work 
ing on tight margins. It all helps keep 
prices here and abroad in balance 


taking positions in the various 


Commons Find Favor 


Ihe record breaking performance of 
the stock market over the past six years 
has caused some shiftings in bankers’ 
notions of what is sound investment. 
lhis shows up in a recent survey of 
investment holdiggs in bank-adminis- 
tered trust funds made by Trusts and 
Estates, Wall Street publication, which 
reveals that 52% of all assets in 192 
different trust funds are in common 
stock. A similar survey made last year 
showed that only 46% of all assets of 
130 funds were in commons, the rest 
in bonds, mortgages, and other hold 
ings 

The equity issues found most fre- 
quently in the funds surveyed are a 
cross section of blue chips. For in- 
stance, Union Carbide & Carbon was 
held by 143 of the 192 trusts, BE. 1 
du Pont de Nemours by 142. Other 
top holdings: General Electric, 138; 
General Motors, 138; AT&T, 13); 
Standard Oil of N. J., 130; Texas Co., 
127; Westinghouse Electric, 116; Sears, 
Roebuck, 107; and Phillips Petroleum, 
106. eno 
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No air-moving 
appliance can be 
better than the most 
vital component: 

the air impeller, 

And no one has 
had more experi- 
ence in the design 
and manufacture 

of air impellers 


than Torrington. 


THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





FINANCE BRIEFS 


Radio Corp. of America is considering 
$100-million of new financing, possibly 
the sale of an issue of subordinated con- 
vertible debentures. RCA now has 
$150-million of long-term notes that 
were sold privately to an insurance 
company group. 





. 
The Treasury last weck ran into its 
highest short-term borrowing costs in 
two years. The accepted bids on its 
latest offering of 91-day bills averaged 
99.46% of par—equivalent to an inter- 
est rate of 2.134%. That's the steepest 
bill rate since Aug. 6, 1953, when an 
offering was sold on a 2.136% basis. 

. 
Finance companies are stil] borrowing. 
CIT Financial Corp. is planning pub- 
lic sale of $100-million of new deben- 
tures in a- week or so 

. 
Cash dividends in January through July 
topped year-ago levels by 10%. Com- 
merce Dept. estimates a total of $5.4- 
billion this year, $4.9-billion a vear 
earlier. A gain of 8% for the first six 
months of 1955 was enlarged by fulv’s 
23% bulge over the 1954 alg How- 


ever, the July, 1954, payout had been 
depressed by decision of many com- 
panies to delay dividends until August, 


when the new law would tax dividend 
income more gently. 

e 
Detroit Steel Corp. has registered with 
SEC to offer $30-million in 15-year 
mortgage bonds for public sale and 
503,155 shares of new common to its 
stockholders. Proceeds will be used 
partly to pay off in advance some mort- 
gage notes once held by RFC. 

. 
Stock trading on the Big Board slumped 
last month to its lowest volume since 
September, 1954. The month's 41.5 
million-share volume compares with 
48.5-nillion a month earlier and 56.9- 
million a year earlier. On the other 
hand, bond trading (on a_par-value 
basis) reached its highest figure since 
1945. 

. 
The Southern Pacific has ordered 185 
new diesel locomotives for $34-million. 
Their delivery will raise the road's 
diesel fleet to 1,846 and permit another 
170 steam locomotives to be retired. 
The road has dieselized 86% of its 
freight ton-miles, 87% of passenger 
train-miles, 81% of switching 

7 
New issues sold privately: $15-million 
Philco Corp. 25-year 34% notes; $12.5- 
million Pabco Products, Inc., 20-vear 
32% notes; $7.5-million Brown & Bige- 
low 15-vear 44% debentures; $6-miilion 
Sheraton Corp. of America 20-vear 
44% first mortgage bonds. 
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to more people every 7 days 


a 


Sot ih Nos 


than any other newspaper 


$1,400,000,000! That's what the people of Greater Philadel- 
phia spend each year for food! 

Hiow to get your share of these sales? Carry your sales mes- 
sage regularly to these families in their favorite newspaper, The 
Evening* and Sunday Bulletin. 


Throughout giant 14-county Greater Philadelphia (A.B.C. City : : 
and Retail Trading Zone) The Bulletin packs selling power. In Philadelphia 
And Philadelphians are showing particular interest in The 


Sunday Bulletin and its new dress. Featuring 10 separate sections, nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
R.O.P. editorial and advertising color, it is bright, fresh and easy 
to read—published on our new presses, in new type, in the most 
modern newspaper plant in the world. 

Because there is more of interest to Philadelphians in The 
Bulletin, Philadelphians get more out of it...and that means 
advertisers do, too. 


Advertising Offices: Philedeiphia, 30th and Market Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, $20 N. Michigan Ave 


The Bulletin i Philadelphiz Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
re Bulletin ts Phitladetpnia. «7 argest evening newspaper in America Atlante ¢ Los Angeles * Sen Francisco 





COMPANIES 


To most people General Motors means 
cars. But it also makes other equipment 
for industry and government and is hoping 
to expand this phase of its business. To 
get this across to the public, GM is staging 
a big spectacle . 


Powerama: Spotlight 
On GM's Other Side 


Ss 


(Story starts on page 74) ee 
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JET PLANE ENGINE attracts the attention of 


CHILDREN ARE THRILLED at a chance 


73,500 VISITORS turned out the first day for 
GM's big free show, Powerama, in Chicago. 
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many who visited display of products General Motors makes for industry and government. 


to pull throttles and operate controls of diesel locomotives and tracks. 
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COST CUTTING 


How a Blank Check 
CUT VALVE COSTS 


Three years ago, production man- 
agement at a large California proc- 
essing plant gave the engineering 
department a blank check to find a 
oa ..- at any price ... that wouldn't 
leak on hot organic acid service. Or- 
dinary valves were quickly ruined by 
the hot acid. Although it was costly 
to continually replace and repair 
these valves, the main problem was 
down time that wrecked tight pro- 
duction schedules. 

After months of testing, the engi- 
neering department recommended 
the Rockwell-Nordstrom valve. (The 
idea of pressure lubricant sealing in 
plug valves was perfected in 1912 by 
Sven Nordstrom . . . today Rockwell 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
lubricated plug valves. ) 

Their reason; pressurized lubri- 
cant sealing assures leakproof control 
and positive shut-off which is not 
possible with metal-to-metal sealing 
alone. Valve seats are never exposed 
to the line so hot acid can’t reach the 
vital seating areas and the lubricant 
film further protects the working sur- 
faces against corrosion. Operating 


men approved because the Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valve opens and closes 
with only a quarter turn for more 
positive flow control. 


«+» the valves cut cost... 


The original objective, to cut down 
time costs, was reached . , . repair 
and replacement costs also dropped 
drastically. And Rockwell-Nordstrom 
valves cost no more, often less, than 
ordinary valves. As a result, the en- 
gineering department recommended 
that Rockwell-Nordstrom valves be 
specified for all their plant services. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. 1-J, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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PLANNI? 


“Guth 


THE EOWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 





im W. Y¥. C.1SEPT. 20-22 
KINGSBRIDGE ARMORY 
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Competition — National Cham- 
please awards for techno- 


a a in 


Short Course—Ovtstanding 


program 
cooperation with New York 
University. 
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EUCLID TRUCK was converted into swimming pool for diving show. 


GM Stages a Powerama 


The pictures (pages 72, 73) are a 
limpse of the opening moves in a 
avish and indirect campaign by the 
world’s biggest industrial corporation to 
get even Roo. 

With the opening last week of an 
eye-filling, multimillion-dollar show 
called “Bowerama” on Chicago's lake 
front, General Motors Corp. has set 
out to convince the public and industry 
that it is just as capable and experienced 
in ——_ earth-moving and indus- 
trial power equipment as it is in turning 
out automobiles. 

GM has better than 50% of the 
passenger car market. It may nudge 
up its share a few percentage points, 
but to keep growing and moving for- 
ward it has to flex its muscles in other 
fields. 

So the No. 1 auto company is go- 
ing all out to promote and expand 
the activities of four of its divisions. 
Electro-Motive, Euclid, Detroit Diesel, 
and Cleveland Diesel. The present and 
future of all four are tied to diesel en- 
gines. The potential market these divi- 
sions are aiming at is huge, even if its 
limits are indefinable 
¢ The Opportunities—You can't pin- 
point the size of the market for con- 
struction machinery, for example, be- 
cause it is so broad. In addition, there 
is a huge road-building program in the 
offing—and GM is acutely conscious of 
this. But it is estimated that there’s an 
annual market of about $1-billion for 
construction machinery. 

The potential diesel and industrial 
power market is likewise shadowy but 
still impressive. In 1953, the last year 
for which figures are available, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reports diesel engine ship 


ments were valued at $227-million and 
totaled 118,000 engines—many of 
which, of course, went into trucks and 
locomotives, rather than into carth 
moving machinery and stationary power 
plants. 

In addition, GM is well aware of a 
potential! market abroad for industrial 
power equipment. A GM vice-president 
spent an entire year surveying the for- 
cign market for appliances—and one of 
his key findings was that outside of in- 
dustrialized Europe the lack of electric 
generating equipment was a big ob- 
stacle to increased appliance sales. 

Then, there’s the potential railroad 
market. With the first round of diescl- 
ization nearly completed on the rail- 
roads, Electro-Motive—which got the 
lion's share of the business—about a 
year ago faced a dull future. But now 
several roads are actively in the market 
for a lightweight passenger train—and 
Electro-Motive has a new prospect. 
The division, working with Frigidaire, 
also has put together a new refrigerator 
car that General Motors hopes will out- 
mode thousands of such cars now in 
use 
eA Toehold—Competitively, General 
Motors is nowhere near the force in 
construction machinery and industrial 
power that it is in automobiles. The 
first two markets probably total close 
to $2-billion. 

GM Pres. Harlow H. Curtice gave a 
faint clue to where his company stands 
in such a potential market. GM's auto 
business, he said, accounts for 85% of 
corporation sales, which this year will 
be about $12-billion. Included in the 
remaining 15% would be Frigidaire and 
defense business. So, chances are that 
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take your secretary off the spot... 





Don't waste your secretary's time on 
repetitive writing of any sort. A Peer- 
less Dri-Stat Photocopy System does 
this work much faster and more eco- 
nomically and with absolute accuracy. 
Dri-Stat will copy anything: letters, 
reports, charts, tabulated material, 
clippings . . . even pages from thick, 
bound volumes. You get sharp black 
and white copies of colored inks, half- 
tone pictures, pencilled notations. 


The new Dri-Stat is the only photocopy 


PEERLESS 
= 2 
DRI-STAT 


transfer system that you can use in 
bright office light. You can set it on 
any office desk without special shields 
or hoods. 


Anyone becomes a Dri-Stat photocopy 
expert after brief instruction. Peerless 
“Bright-Light” Papers have such broad 
operating range, and the exclusive Dri- 
Stat rheostat control is so flexible that 
anyone can get a good copy every time. 
Paper waste is almost eliminated, Cost 
per photocopy is reduced. 


The entire Dri-Stat system, both papers 
and machines, is made in America in 
a modern factory. All necessary sup- 
plies and service are available promptly 
when you need them. 


DON'T BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT UNTIL YOU'VE 
SEEN THE DRI-STAT. Just fill in 
this coupon and we'll send you litera: 
ture or arrange a demonstration for 
you. When you see the Peerless Dri- 
Stat at work, you'll want to own it. 


= 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York | 


I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and | 
how it can cut my clerical expense. 


() Send literature 
NAME ..... 
COMPANY 
ADDRES GB oe cciecescnceeesererseee 


ZONE 


[) Arrange a demonstration for me. 


STATE 
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REDUCING THE 
COST OF 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


Here’s a dramatic picture of the results 
obtained by Liberty Mutual’s Loss Pre- 
vention skill. The chart below shows the 
experience of a steel plant where manage- 
ment cooperated with Liberty Mutual's 
engineers and medical specialists. 

Im 1952 (before Liberty Mutual) this 
plant had 48 lost-time accidents. In 1954 
they had only one. Such dynamic control 
of the costs of insurance is a paying prop- 
osition for the policyholder. 

Liberty Mutual has helped 3,000 policy- 
holders set records of 200,000 or more, 
man-hours without lost-time accidents. 
Service like this has made Liberty Mutual 
the country’s largest carrier of compensa- 
tion insurance for 19 successive years. 

Liberty Mutual invites you to ask for 
an analysis of your compensation insur- 
ance costs and what we would do to reduce 
them. No obligation. 
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The Company that stands by you 

















$400,000,000 IN ACCIDENTS. About 
22% of all industrial injuries occur in 
the handling of materials one of the 
nation’s largest sources of accident loss. 
Cost has been estimated up to 400 million 
doilars yearly. To improve materials- 
handling, Liberty Mutual engineers 
make studies of policyholder plants and 
then present recommendations, special 
reports and drawings. Picture above 
shows a Liberty Mutual device used to 
educate workers in lifting techniques. 
Liberty Mutual assigns engineering spe- 
cialiste to work on unusual handling 
hazards where research is needed for re- 
designing equipment. 


FLYING NURSE. This young lady's job is to help industrial accident victims get well 
and back to work as self-sufficient citizena. She’s one of Liberty Mutual's rehabilita- 
ticn nurses. She travels thousands of miles to visit injured workers, keeps patients in- 
terested in recovery — often accompanies them to medical centers via ambulance 
plane. An analysis of 30 average cases treated at Liberty Mutual's Rehabilitation 
Centers shows an estimated saving of $32,165 in compensation cost. Savings are 
greater in the very serious cases. Liberty Mutual policyholders benefit substantially. 


THIS BOTTLE OF AIR MAY SAVE MEN'S 
LIVES. Shipped upside down, sealed with 
mercury, this bottle contains air from the 
plant of a Liberty Mutual policyholder, It 
is one of some 3000 air samples shipped last 
year to Liberty Mutual’s industrial hygiene 
laboratory for measurement of air pollution 
Another 2000 samples were analyzed by hy- 
gienists in the field. This constant supervi- 
sion prevents occupational diseases caused 
by fumes, vapors and dusts. By discovering 
danger early and advising on controls, 
Liberty Mutual protects the health of count- 
leas workers. 











Saved 6c of latest pay hike 


® Case No. 207: In a large sheet 
steel fabricating plant (name on re- 
quest) hand injuries and infections be- 
came so frequent that management, for 
the first time, job-analyzéd the gloves 
worn by employees. Result: Canvas and 
anna rubber gloves were re- 
placed with Edmont job-fitted gloves 
of coated fabric which not only reduced 
hand injury rate 78% but wore 3 to 
5 times longer, at a direct saving of 
6¢ per man-hour. 

Adoption of modern job-fitted gloves 
usually results in savings to “gs poem 


or employees of 40% to 70% of glove 


costs, with fewer hand injuries, better 
work handling and job attitude. 

@ Free Test Offer to Employers: 
Send brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
condition, Without cost, we will rec- 
ommend correct gloves and supply 
samples for on-the-job test. 


Edmont Mfg. Co., 1220 Wainut St., 


Coshocton, Ohio 
aes : 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 








hoot mon! 


That Sheraton Reservation service 
costs nary a penny! Just make 
ONE LOCAL CALL to your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 
You get fast, free 

TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 
for rooms in any of the fine Sheraton 
Hotels coast to coast in the 

U.S. A. and in Canada. 






The Proudest Name in fj OT E LS 


FOR RESERVATIONS AT ANY SHERATON HOTEL CALL NEAREST NUMBER LISTED BELOW 


AKRON BUFFALO DETROIT 
jefterson 5-1871 Grant 2121 Woodward | -8000 
ALBANY INDIANAPOLIS 
Albany 4-111! CHICAGO Melrose 4-136! 
pea usenet Whitehall 4.4100 css AnemES 
it ” 4 
Mulberry S- 1009 | MANOR 480 ek D-III 
BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
HUbberd 2-1250 Main | 6600 Curcte )-8000 


PASADENA SPRINGFIELD IN CANADA 
Sycanore 2-0266 Repubhe 2-112i MONTREAL 
PROVIDENCE $T. LOUIS Plateau 7777 
Gaspee | -9200 jefferson 3.7700 TORONTO 
ROCHESTER ASHINGTON onereS-78 

, WASH! 
Gener 8000, Etomite’ Sano AGARA FALLS 
SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON 
Exbrook 2- Jackson 7-507) 


RESERVATION OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND, Prospect 1-7565; HARTFORD, Enterprise 1035; MINTAPOLIS, Geneva 7251; NEWARK, WX 1035; 
PITTSBURGH, 1-4176; ST. PAUL, Zenith 2)70 
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in the construction machinery and in- 
dustrial power markets the corporation 
is doing less than $400-million a year. 

¢ The Meaning—The meaning of the 
Powerama apparently is this: General 
Motors wants to supply most of the 
equipment to build new roads, as well 
as most of the cars to travel them. It 
also wants to kick off a new round of 
railroad re-cquipment, and delve into 
thousands of markets throughout the 
world for diesel power in all kinds of 
uses—drilling oil wells, supplying elec- 
tricity, pumping water, operating raw 
materiai processing machinery. And 
the company hopes the show will prove 
that GM is able to produce equipment 
to do these and many other jobs. 

So, at the show, women drive a 
diesel locomotive whose wheels are 
jacked up off the tracks; small kids 
flick switches to operate diesel and 
turbine engines; saw mills slice through 
logs; an oil well drill in a 150-ft. der- 
rick probes the mud of the Lake 
Michigan shore; a crawler tractor plays 
marbles with a 10-ton hunk of con- 
crete—and the entire 1|-million-sq_ft. 
display is lighted and powered by four 
],000-kw. mobile generating units 
manufactured, of course, by GM's 
Electro-Motive Div. 

For those who might wonder why 
GM is staging a public show of prod- 
ucts sold only to industry and govern- 
ment, Curtice has this answer: “I think 
people who run industry are part of 
the general public . I think that 
many users as well as the general public 
will be among the spectators.” But 
there is another reason why it’s a pub- 
lic show. GM wants to focus attention 
on itself as a non-automotive manu- 
facturer. And it figured only a big, 
colorful spectacle of some general in- 
terest would get the publicity to hit the 
target. 
¢ What Competition Thinks—At least 
one of GM's competitors in the earth- 
moving equipment industry gives the 
giant corporation an “A” for effort, 
but not much else. Says a spokesman: 
“I'd guess the average Joe would be 
commie more impressed than the 
contractor who's impressed only by 
performance.” 

What he’s saying in effect is that 
GM's indirect appeal to industry and 
government through the public won't 
work as well as the direct appeal to 
car buyers of GM’s annual Motoramas— 
the admitted prototype of the Pow- 
crama. The Motorama impresses GM's 
auto competition; says an envious me 
lic relations man of another Big Three 
company: “It’s schmalz, but it 
selis cars.” 
¢ Expectations—General Motors, how- 
ever, is too well versed in sales and 
showmanship to kick away the several 
million dollars the Powerama is costing 
without some definite hopes of return. 


pure 
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Before the show closes Sept 25, it is 


confident people will think of GM 
when they think of power as well as 
when they think of cars. And GM 
hopes the public will become familiar 
with the divisions that turn out and 
use its power equipment 

¢ Electro-Motive manufactures not 
only diesel-electric trains, but now also 
mobile generating plants and oil well 
digging power equipment. The di- 
vision started making this type power 
cquipment a year ago and is a com- 
parative unknown in the field. Sincé 
becoming part of GM in 1930, it has 
produced 28-million hp. 

¢ Euclid produces  off-the-road 
heavy construction machinery, includ 
ing what GM claims is the world’s 
most powerful tractor, the 388-hp. 
TC-12. Euclid was acquired by GM 
only two years ago as an entry into 
the construction machinery business. 
The TC-12, introduced « year ago, was 
the first of a line of crawler tractors. 
The second, the C-6, was shown at 
the Powerama. In effect, it is one-half 
of the big TC-12. The new tractor, 
in the opinion of close observers of the 
construction industry, will be GM’s 
most potent weapon in the competition 
with king-pins such as International 
Harvester, Caterpillar, and Allis-Chalm- 
ers. Euclid long has been a leader in 
large dump trucks; now, under GM's 
prodding, it is bringing out tractors and 
scrapers to round out its line. 

¢ Cleveland Dicscl manufactures 
large engines for industrial and marine 
use. This division is one of the leading 
sources of marine diesels, and actually 
is one of the oldest operations in the 
industry. It originally was the Winton 
Motor Car Co., which dated back to 
the turn of the century. Since becom- 
ing part of GM in 1930, Cleveland 
Diesel has turned out 10-million hp. 

¢ Detroit Diesel supplies the en- 
gines for Euclid equipment. (It also 
sells engines to Oliver Corp. for its 
farm tractors, giving GM an indirect 
stake in the agricultural market.) Now 
Detroit Diesel is branching out into 
mdustrial engines, and is biting off a 
chunk of the small-boat engine market 
Since its organization in 1935, Detroit 
Diesel has produced 62-million hp. 
¢ GM's Goal—That all adds up to a 
total of 100-million diesel hp. produced 
by GM-—which was the ostensible ex 
cuse for staging the Powerama. It’s 
a significant figure in the context of 
Curtice’s ambitions. It took GM 22 
years to turn out the first 100-million 
diesel hp. Last week Curtice said it 
will take only 10 yvears—until 1965—to 
produce the second 100 million. He's 
figuring on a market over that span 
averaging 1-million diesel hp. a year~ 
and the Powerama is GM's way of 
saying that it intends to get a bigger 
share. €D 
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APPEARANCE, COMFORT, 


Cosco Chairs are “Office-Fashioned” —designed 
by seating engineers, mass-produced by skilled 
craftsmen to give you the best in posture seating. 
A free trial will convince you that Cosco Chairs 
look better, feel better, last longer than others 
costing twice as much. For exceptional seating 
values, call your Cosco dealer. 


Find your COSCO decler in yellow pages of phone book 
or attach coupon to your letterhead 


eee nnn nnn nr nr nr nnn rere 5 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. BW95, Columbus, indiana | 


(_] Without obligation, send COSCO Secretarial Choir on free ! 
10-day trial. 


(_} | also want free trial on Executive Chair [] Conference Chair 
(_] 60-¥ Folding Chair [_} Full information on COSCO Chairs 
Firm 

By 

Address 


Also avatlablein Canada Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers 


WEAR 
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eae Mer eptine-. 


Model 12-TA . 
Executive Posture 
Chair $47.50 
(949.95 in Zone 2) 


Model 20-LA 


Conterence Chair 
50 


($29.45 in Zone 2) 


I 


E 


Model 60-¥ 
Space Makar 
Folding Chair 


($11.95 in Zone 2) 


(Zone 2 


Texas and |! Western States! 


COP Rien! 


Companies 


tone 
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EDUCATION 


To the mineral industry, Colorado School of Mines 
is what Harvard B-School is to business manage- 
ment. Students get tough but thorough training, 
never need a placement service. Under Pres. 
John W Vanderwilt (left) it’s now set to kick off 
a long-term expansion plan. 


The Colorado Grind 
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IN THE FIELD—stadents call it Purgatory Flat—freshmen put in up to 10 hours a day under a blistering sun in a stiff six- 
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Pays Off 


(Continues on page 82) 








week summer course in plane surveying, IN THE MINE owned by school, a sophomore shows how to work a drill jambo. 
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EMBRYO ENGINEERS sport hard-+ock miner's beard, start the hard way as freshmen, don sombreros for senior dignity, get speech 


Colorado s Way (Starts on page 80) 


N’ VER HAS MAN been so dependent 
« now on the mineral treasures 
lucked up in the earth—and on the men 

id the industries that hold the kevs to 


nlocking them for use in fashioning 
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the instruments of survival and pro 
viding the fuels to propel them. 

The war and its frenzied scramble 
for oil, coal, iron, copper, nickel, tung 
sten, cobalt, and uranium dramatized 


And the search triggered dis 
ind wondrous elements 
that are fused into the industrial 
economy as quickly as science can 
evaluate them. Millions who had never 
heard of titanium, tellurium, rhodium, 
germanium, gallium, and a host of 
other new metals are now benefiting 
from their use 


the need 
coveries of new 
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IM CLASSROOM, too, informality rules; prof 


IN THE LAB, students specializing in oil (two- 
thirds of total) work on mockup of drilling rig 
that simulates underground pressures. 
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in English for foreign students. 


men to find and utilize the 
minerals as well as the old, this 
country and a large part of the free 
world rely on a handful of U.S. col- 
that turn out geologists, geo- 
physicists, mining engineers, and metal- 
lurgists. Alongside the demand, the 
outpourings of these campuses are a 
mere trickle. 


For the 


new 


leges 


in sports shirt heads Economics Dept. 
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* Key Supplier—Thie biggest and oidest 
school devoted exclusively to training 
engineers for the mineral industries is 
the 81-year-old Colorado School of 
Mines (cover and pictures), in the heart 
of the hard-rock belt at Golden, Colo. 
I'he school has 10% of all mineral 
engineering students in the U.S. In 
selectivity, scholastic standards, and 
pedagogical stature, Mines is to the 
mineral industries what Harvard B 
School is to business management 
It's tough on its students—freshmen 
centering this week will work a 66-hour 
week the first semester, 68 hours the 
second, up to 10 hours a day next 
summer in a six-week field study course. 
But the toughncss and thoroughness 
pay. Every senior has an 
six or seven job offers, some as many 
at 11 or 12, before he’s even sure of his 
sterling silver diploma on Commence 
ment Day. Already, Dean of Students 
William V. Burger has requests from 
50 companies for interviews with mem 
bers of the class of 1956. One large 
oil company gives Mines graduates a 
salary differential over other schools 
« Close Ties—The Colorado school iS 
bound to the mineral industry 
bv other ties besides the crowds of its 
alumni at American Mining Congress 
meetings. Its research foundation has 
won an international reputation for 
laying out processes for separation and 
concentration of complex metallic ores, 
and aims to become the research center 
for the mineral industries 
* Looking Ahead—Such a school can't 
stand still. It must respond to industry 
changes. Since World War II, despite 
the new metals, petroleum has over- 
taken and passed the igneous minerals 
in production value—and the school’s 
petroleum departments have increased 
their teaching space by 15 times, Oil 
students now outnumber miners and 
metallurgists by about two to one 
Under its present administration, 
Mines has added over $3-million in 
new buildings, is in the throes of a 
debate over technical vs. management 
training, and is setting its sights on 
industry's needs 20 to 30 years hence 


average of 


f losely 


|. No Vacation Spot 


rhe president of a school with such 
a well-established reputation, an insati 
able demand for its graduates, and most 
of its funds supplied by the state of 
Colorado might be regarded with envy 
by many a hardpressed college adminis 
trator. But its present head, Dr. John 
W Vanderwilt (he uses no period after 
his middle initial because he has no 
middle name) has found life far from 
a bed of roses since he left his job im 
Denver as geology consultant to min 
ing companies to take the post in 1950 

He found that even a state-supported 





AND BOLTS 


KILOWATTS 
AND VOLTS | 


@@@ symbolizing as these items 
do — materials and design — there 
IS much more to the manufacture 
of Brown Boveri power generating 
and distribution equipment. For be- 
hind advanced design and the best 
of materials is the skill of crafts- 
men-—with years of apprenticeship 
in their art — who make possible 
the quality, performance, efficiency, 
long life and low initial cost for 
which Brown Boveri is world-fam- 
ous. 


If you are interested in kilowatts 
and volts, 
you should 
be interested 
in Brown 
Boveri power 
generating 
and distribu- 
tion equip- 
ment. 
Investigate 
what Brown 
Boveri has to 
offer. 





Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 


Steam Turbine 
Generotors 
Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 
Gas Turbines 
Power Circuit Breakers 
Lightning Arrestors 
Mechonical Rectifiers 
Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 
Betotrons for Clinical & 
Industrial Uses 
Generator Voltage 


buy brown boveri 
e+e it's better business!| *eavietors 
[Stop Motors 


BROWN BOVERI 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St.,New York 6, N.Y. 
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. 
gM serve you with the finest in aluminum products, 
Revere has moved into large scale operation with the 
most modern equipment Revere can offer you the 
kind of quality and service that comes from more than 
154 years experience in producing non ferrous metals 

If we are supplying you now, we beleve you will 
agree thac Revere knows its A-B-C’s—‘‘A” for 
Aluminum, “B’ for Brass, “"C’’ for Copper 

If you are nor yet a user of Revere metals, we will 
welcome the chance to show you what the Revere 
A-B-C’s and the Revere Technical Advisory Service 
can mean to a manufacturer today. Why not call 
Revere now? Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801. Executive Offices. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Architects—marine and other—recognize Herman Miller's Executive Office 
Group as a major contribution to business environment. Reason: engi- 
neered efficiency that makes the one third you spend of your life at work 
more efficient and more relaxed. And EOG makes an impressive setting for 
an important executive. Designed by George Nelson, priced so you needn't 
sell your Rolls to afford it. 








HERMAN Oo FURNITURE COMPANY, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


At selected dealers or through architects and decorators at your near- 
by Herman Miller Showroom, Write Dept. BW-910 for free brochure, 


ee  Jachographs 


ITS OWN TRUCKS can improve your 


The Tachograph is a recording speedometer for trucks. 

lt permanently records on a wax-costed chart when 

truck started, when it stopped, when it idled, speed and 

distance traveled 

Tachographs just naturally make drivers safety-conscious help 
them acquire good driving habiw. Good driving habits mean 
fewer accidents. You save money in less “down-time,” lower 
insurance premiums 

Best of all, a good driver is an excellent advertisement for your 
firm as well as the whole trucking industry 

Send this coupon today and learn more about how the Tacho- 
graph can help you make your trucking operation safer, more 
profitable, more efhcient. 


Wadner Electric Grporation 6400 Piymouth avo., St. Louls 14, Mo. 
Please send @ copy of Bulletin $U-3. 
Name and Pesition 
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“ .. $0 rugged that 25% 
to 30% flunk one course or 
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more... 


COLORADO MINES sterts on p. 80 


school may have to look afield for funds 
if it is to meet_the demands upon it. 
He faced a welter of other problems, 
not least of which was lack of adequate 
physical facilities. 

° Plant—Besides the campus proper, 
nestling at an clevation of 5,700 ft. in 
the shadow of the Front Range of the 
Rockies, the school maintains four field 
laboratories. One is the full-scale hard- 
rock mine at Idaho Springs, Colo., 
used the year round for experimenta- 
tion, and for instruction in the dozen 
and one techniques that can’t be taught 
adequately in a classroom. 

The other three are summer facili- 
tics: a petroleum engineering field lab 
at Rangely, Colo., one geology field 
lab based at Aspen, Colo., and another 
at Wild Horse Park near Pueblo, 
Colo. 

The 20 buildings on the home cam- 
pus range from the old Hall of Chemis- 
try, built in 1876 and due for razing 
this month, to the shining new struc- 
tures added by Vanderwilt. These in- 
clude a $1.25-million petroleum build- 
ing, a $l-million chemistry building, a 
$250,000 dormitory, and the $750,000 
library that boasts the largest collection 
of technical literature in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 
¢ Grind—If Mines is no soft post for 
its president, neither is it a spot for 
those who yearn for the primrose at- 
tractions of “bright college years.” True, 
the faculty curriculum committee has 
just cut the four-year graduation re- 
quirement from 200 semester hours to 
175—but that’s still many more hours 
than other engineering colleges require 
for a bachelor’s degree. 

Dean Burger notes that four vears 
at Colorado Mines, which awards only 
professional engineering degrees, are 
equivalent to the requirements that 
other engineering colleges set up for 
five years’ study + the bachelor’s pius 
the master’s degree. 
¢ Getting In—The student's troubles 
begin when he tries to get in. By most 
standards, Mines has a small student 
body—something under 1,100 for the 
semester now starting. Qualified Colo- 
radans have first chance—about one- 
third of the students come from the 
state. The rest are scattered among the 
47 other states, three territories, and 
the District of Columbia—with 10% 
of the over-all total coming from more 
than 30 foreign countries. 

For the freshman class this fall, there 
were 12,000 preliminary letters of in- 
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THAT YOU CAN SAVE 
WITH COPYFLEX ! 
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Depending on the size of your company, hundreds to thousands 
of hours are wasted each month by personnel who are forced by 
paperwork to become “copy cats.”’ Time and time again they 
copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
form to another. Their work is costly, slow, often inaccurate. 

The new, versatile Copyflex Model 100 does the work of “copy cats” 
. . . faster, at far less cost, and without errors. With Copyflex, 
original information is written only once—department copies are 
mechanically reproduced from the one original action paper. 
Letter-size copies are produced at a cost of less than a penny each 
for materials. Copyflex one-writing systems can be tailored 

Find how Copyfiex con simplify ond speed vo any systematized paperwork in your firm, to speed and simplify 

the following paperwork: purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a 

Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports host of other operations. Valuable personnel are freed for other 
ney y Ieee ory ne etn a important work. Operations are better controlled. You save 


Consolidated Reports Tox Returns thousands of dollars in time and labor. 
Product Ord Sales Analys , : . 
Shipping Motices Scamaiaeer tineeith Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only 


an electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. 
Mail coupon today! 


a cee 


(BRUNING in agen es a 


u 4 Name Tithe 
Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary &X 100 Company 
translucent paper—in seconds. Address 
Specialists in Copying Since 1897 City County Stote__ 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED + 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE - CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
in Canada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 






































qn. 1,000 firm applications—and only 
‘ > 50 admitted 
a quatirTy PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT. The freshman year is so rugged that 
- 25% to 30% flunk one course or more. 
Yet even the Mines faculty was sur- 
. - prised to learn from a recent survey 
’ that 43% of its freshman entrants go 
if S good business through to a against a 33% 
1 


average for the 112 engineering colleges 


to buy the best insurance, too! Re tap he stent who beth 


a sigh of relief when the spring exam 
marks go up finds little time for summer 
me loafing. No sooner has the president 


: = recovered from signing over 100 silver 


¥ . diplomas with an wat! than he 

4 \ } ; } starts the summer term. is includes: 

i a 5 ¢ Required six-week courses—in 

at, \ plane surveying for freshmen, in field 

t i jf + (pe geology, metallurgical practice, oil test- 
Ve 
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ily ing, and so on, for later years. 
‘sy ¢ An eight-week brushup session 
’ for transfer students and those who 

flunk a regular course. 

© A jam course of 144 weeks in 
English for foreign students who don’t 
understand, speak, and write it well. 
¢ Sports, Too—Mines doesn’t neglect 
sports—but football is recreation, not 
business, and intercollegiate athletics 
is for those bright enough to have 
leisure for it. 

In fact, you might take this as a 
thumbnail description of the whole 
school: 1954's star quarterback, voted 
by his teammates as the Orediggers’ 
most valuable player. graduated last 
June with an A-minus average. 

: ¢ Payoft--The students gripe, of course, 
A good businessman as students do soya even those 
gets his money's worth. with a far lighter load. But there’s al 
ways the payoff ahead—the choice of 
It's significant that good jobs. Mines operates no placement 
service—it doesn’t need one. Its prob- 
businessmen by the thousand, lem is rather to keep the boys ged 
both large and small, are ’ coming too cocky as a result of all the 
: attention from industry's recruiters— 
insured in The Home Insurance For quality protection of the though the fact that the jobs depend 
Company. It pays to buy the things you own, see your own on winning the silver diploma usually 
best property insurance— agent or broker of The Home takes care of that. 


Last year the recruiters hauled a 
whether it's on your business inesrenee Company. He, ota dozen or so seniors by plane as far east 
property, your car eras independent businessman. as Bayonne, N. J., for weekend inspec- 

” His product is protection — tion of job opportunities. Mining com- 
or your home. and he knows his business. panies offer graduates from $325 to 
Biter . $340 a month starting salary. Oil com- 
cong raise the ante—up to $395 to 

4 


r 10 a month or higher. Last De- 
I | cember one big oil company offered a 
hh H ‘sw ctive June grad with a wife and 
me 2 ae | $445 a month, plus first-class 
travel and moving expenses from 
aa tthe Golden to a job 1,700 miles away. 
CPusurauce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. ll. Reconstruction Era 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE In spite of its high reputation and the 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes spirited bidding for its graduates, Colo- 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds rado School of Mines doesn’t regard its 

curriculum and training methods as 


the last word. In fact, besitles the grip- 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent locc! agents and brokers ing from hard-working students, it has 
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SIMPLE OR COMPLEX 


tooling set-ups are 
equally efficient on 
V & O power presses 
True alignment is as- 
sured by long slide 
precision and overall 


sturdiness of V& Os 





BOTTLES OR CANS 
can be automatically 
loaded into shipping 
cases on Standard- 
Knapp 830 Casers 
Simple in-plant ad- 
justments effect the 
change 

















Emhart equipment enables you to meet today’s re- 
quirements and tomorrow's changes. Our condensed 


catalog of over 275 machines will give you more details. 





EMHART MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


Ff See ee eee eee tee eee eee e 


Machines that do 
one job today and 
another job tomorrow 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Hartford-Empire Gob 
Feeders are used to serve forming machines with 
molten glass—shaped for best manufacture of 
all types of glassware. 








QUICK-CHANGING of dies is 
one reason why Henry & 
Wright Dieing Machines 
can be used for simple 
blanking today and complex 
metal stampings tomorrow 


EMHART MFG. CO. 
Hartford 2, Conn. 


Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines 


Name 





Company 





Street address 





City 
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“Elgin Watch has saved thousands of 


dollars sinee we installed Carrier 


air conditioning and refrigeration” 


This is William M. Brandes. He is Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Manufacturing for the Elgin 
National Watch Company, a distinguished name 
among makers of fine watches. 


“Finger perspiration cost us about $15,000 in 
the first year at our Lincoln, Nebraska, plant,” 
says Mr. Brandes. “Finger moisture was rusting 
precision steel watch parts, Our experience with 
Carrier air conditioning at our Elgin, Illinois, 
plant~where we have a Carrier Centrifugal 
Refrigeration Machine of 600 tons capacity — 
suggested a solution to the problem at Lincoln. 
We installed Carrier air conditioning, with cool- 
ing provided by a Carrier Centrifugal of 300 
tons capacity. Now temperatures are uniform all 
year round, and humidity is held at 50 per cent or 
less. Perspiration is no longer a worry.” 


Thousands of Carrier Centrifugals are in opera- 
tion today. And temperature control for watch- 
making is only one of their many jobs. They are 
also found deep in mines, on ships at sea, in 
office buildings, textile mills, brew- 

eries, chemical plants, refineries, 

food and meat packing plants, 


Why not call on Carrier —first name 
in air conditioning—for your 
refrigeration, too? Call your 
nearest Carrier office, Or write 
direct to Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York, 


9 Education 





“ ,. has broken completely 
with the system of one-man 
as. 

COLORADO MINES starts on p. 80 


been the target of some criticism in 
educational circles. 

This question of curriculum was the 
second of the three big problems in- 
herited by Vanderwilt when he took 
over in 1950. The first was the inadc- 
quacy of the plant, already partly rec- 
tified. The other was an administrative 
and faculty problem resulting from the 
rule of a succession of strong-man 
presidents. 
¢ Debate—The criticism of the cur- 
riculum has centered on two points: 

¢ That the grind is too rugged 
(this led to the reduction in graduation 
requirements). 

e That it is too heavily weighted 
with scientific, technical, and engineer- 
ing study. This charge comes from 
those who argue that engincers, in order 
to realize the fullest possible benefit 
from their technical and scientific edu- 
cation, must prepare themselves to as- 
sume management responsibilities. The 
contention has had support in the 
growing demand in industry for tech- 
nical men with potential administrative 
ability. 

The issue is now in the stage of 
faculty debate, with strong partisans 
on both sides. The standpatters find 
support in the heavy demand for the 
product the school now turns out, and 
m the positions reached by some 
alumni—among them, Frank Cool- 
baugh, vice-president of Climax Molvyb- 
denum Co.; James Bovd, vice-president 
of Kennecott Copper: Fred Nelson, 

resident of Texas Gulf Sulphur; H. W. 

laight, president of Creole Petroleum; 
E. S. McGlone, executive vice-president 
of Anaconda. 

Ultimate decision rests with Vander- 
wilt, who strongly favors increased em- 
phasis on the Sanealgctes not at 
the expense of the technical courses. 
Last year a common curriculum was 
adopted for all freshmen and sopho- 
mores, with some new required courses. 
Further change, if any, is likely to be 
a matter of emphasis rather than fresh 
courses. 

There have been other changes in 
response to industry growth. Bowing 
to oil’s pressing need, Mines in 1950 
was the Fest school to award the degree 
of geophysical engineer. 

-§ itt—In administration, the change 
has been more marked. Vanderwilt has 
broken completely with the system of 
one-man rule that arose out of the tra- 
ditional rugged individualism of hard- 
rock miners but had a somewhat stulti- 
fying effect on the initiative of the 
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Bond plastic laminates quickly 
with this high-strength adhesive 


With Armstrong D-253 Adhesive, you can bond 
plastic laminates on an assembly-line basis—and 
bond them for keeps. 

This easy-to-use thermoplastic adhesive combines 
great heat resistance with unusually high dead-load 
and shear strength. 

That extra dead-load strength is particularly val- 
uable because it resists the laminate’s tendency to 
“fight back.” And whether used on flat or curved 
surfaces, D-253 resists constant dead load year after 
year, holding plastic laminates with a grip you'd ex- 
pect only from harder-to-use thermosetting cements 


D-253 is exceptionally fast acting, too, Spray it 
on cores and skins; dry it in seconds under heat 
lamps; assemble the sandwich and pass it through a 
pinch roll. it all takes less than three minutes! No 
time-consuming curing No jigs, clamps, or presses, 
either. And the finished laminate can be drilled, cut, 
or shipped immediately 

For the whole story on D-253—and other Arm- 
strong adhesives—write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Division, 8009 Indian Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In Canada, 6911 Decarie 
Boulevard, Montreal 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES *© COATINGS * SEALERS 


.. used wherever performance counts 





Production Costs Go Down— 
Quality Goes Up—When You 


Use Townsend Tapping Screws 


Assembly is easy and fast, costly 
tapping operations are eliminated 
when you use Townsend Tapping 
Screws to obtain secure fastening 
of metal, plastics, wood, asbestos 
and composition materials. 

Both thread-forming and thread- 
cutting screws tap their own mat- 
ing threeds, assuring a tight fit that 
resists loosening under vibration. 
They may be reinstalled after re- 
peated removals. 

The thread-forming types are 
widely used in sheet metal, cast- 
ing$ and in a variety of non-metallic 
materials. The thread-cutting 
types have a cutting face which 
acts as a tap when the screw is 
driven into an untapped hole. They 


*Trademark 


are popular for fastening to cast- 
ings, sheet metal, structural steel, 
forgings, soft metals and plastics. 

Townsend Tapping Screws are 
available in the types shown here 
in a variety of head styles with 
slotted, Phillips recessed and hex 
heads. If leakproof fastening is de- 
sired, these tapping screws can be 
provided as Tuff-Tite* Screws. 
They have a pre-assembled neo- 
prene washer which is forced into 
the hole and around the threads 
when the fastener is tightened to 
form a watertight and airtight seal. 

For additional information on 
the economy of using Townsend 
tapping screws, send the coupon 
below. 


Townsend 


COMPANY * ESTABLISHED 1816 


Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid, Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 
Soles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Cc y 
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Please send to me without Street 





ebligetion Tapping Screw 
Bulletin TL-88. City 














faculty and staff. He gathered around 
him a hard-hitting administrative staff, 
delegated broad powers of decision to 
them. 

Every morning at 8:30 his four top 
men—the dean of the faculty, dean of 
the graduate school, business manager, 
and assistant to the president—mect in 
Vanderwilt’s office. These men make 
and execute the great majority of deci- 
sions. 

Vanderwilt also draws heavily on the 
faculty for advice through an adminis 
trative advisory council. The facults 
found it a pleasant switch when he 
started the policy of keeping them in- 
formed on what was going on. 
¢ Lures—A big headache for the dean 
of the faculty, Merton I. Signer, is 
the loss of faculty personnel to industry. 
He would be worried if industry didn't 
find his men worth trying to lure away, 
but it’s tough for an engineering col- 
lege to compete for competent men 
with both industry and other schools. 

Signer wangled salary increases this 
year, but isn’t sure the new rates are 
enough to stem the personnel losses. 
The new scale compares with those of 
other Rocky Mountain schools, but only 
in the lowest range is it comparable 
with big eastern schools. 

The school aims to make teaching 
attractive not only by better salaries, 
but by providing wider opportunity for 
research and professional growth. That 
means a faculty big enough to allow 
time for research, and it means more 
research facilities. Both of those things 
take dollars. 


lll. Finances and the Future 


Biggest item in Mines’ $1.4-million 
a year operating expenses are $1-million 
for salaries and wages, $324,000 for 
maintenance. That gives little leeway 
for purchase of vital scientific instru- 
ments and equipment 

Tuition, of course, as in all colleges, 
comes nowhere near meeting expenses. 
It has just been raised to $225 a vear 
for Coloradans, $475 for others—but 
the school figures costs at about $1,400 
per student. 
¢ Tax Money—But can’t the school 
always call on Colorado’s taxpayers for 
more? It's true that eonp laaths of 
Mines’ operating funds last year (S1- 
million out of the $1.4-million) came 
from the state. The operation of a 
tax-supported school isn't quite so sim- 
ple as that, however. 

In the first place, there are legislative 
whims. A couple of years ago, the ‘eg- 
islature lopped off a source of revenue 
—royalties paid to the federal govern- 
ment for mineral development on fed- 
eral lands and returned in part to the 
states of origin. (Other school funds 
were increased to make up.) 

For buildings, Colorado's colleges de- 
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pend on a special levy, which in the next 
decade should net Mines $2.75-million 
—carmarked for new science, metallurgy, 
and gymnasium buildings. But this 
money can't be used for self-amortizing 
buildings such as dormitories or dining 
halls. 

¢ Public Relations—These limitations 
soon made Vanderwilt realize that if 
Mines was to be expanded, he would 
have to look to private donors as well 
as the state. That meant closer rela- 
tions with the 4,300 alumni, industry, 
parents, and the general public. 

For that purpose he hired in 1951 
as his assistant G. Duncan W impress, 
then serving in a public relations capa- 
city at Whittier College, Whittier, 
Calif. Wimpress has spent four years 
revitalizing the school’s public relations, 
and is getting ready to launch, some 
time this winter, an eight or nine 
pronged drive for funds. 

Vanderwilt also committed to Wim- 
press the task of organizing for long- 
term development. 
¢ Research—In the long-range view, the 
Colorado School of Mines Research 
Foundation, Inc., has an important 
place. The research lab has functioned 
on the campus since 1912 as an ex- 
perimental and pilot plant for large- 
scale testing of ore-separation processes. 
In 1949, its role was broadened to 
include research for industry on a non- 
profit basis, and the research foundation 
was established. Mining men in Japan, 
India, South America, and Canada ae c 
brought their ore dressing problems to 
the lab at Golden. 

As a research center for mineral in- 
dustrv—the goal of its director, E. H. 
Crabtree—it aims to serve as research 
arm for smaller companies that can’t 
afford full-scale facilities, and to supple 
ment the private labs of the big metal 
producers. It operates a popular mineral 
identification service for prospectors, 
puts a lot of energy into fundamental 
research on improved tools and tech- 
niques. Climax Molybdenum, long 
close to the school, maintains a labora- 
torv at the foundation. 
¢ Blueprints—For his fund drive, Wim- 
press has set up another foundation— 
the Colorado School of Mines Founda- 
tion, Inc., a private corporation headed 
by Vanderwilt as board chairman. But 
that is not the only organizational step 
undertaken by Vanderwilt for his long- 
term development program. 

A faculty committee has been en- 
gaged for months in studying prob- 
lems of growth. This month it is 
scheduled to come up with a blue- 
print of the school of the future. 
This will be meshed into the findings 
of the Los Angeles architects, Per- 
cira & Luckman, engaged by Vander- 
bilt as consultants to help him with 
a master plan of the future campus— 
sav in 1985. eno 
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For Fast, Economical, Secure Fastening 


-Use Townsend 


Townsend tubular rivets feed 
readily into any make of auto- 
matic machine because they have 
the uniform physical properties 
and accurate dimensions essential 
to smooth assembly operations. 

The very nature of tubular riv- 
ets makes it possible to set them 
with slight pressures—an impor- 
tant factor in fastening materials 
which cannot stand the impact re- 
quired to set solid rivets. 

The appearance of these tubu- 
lar rivets is good—enhances the 
attractiveness of many products. 
They also help reduce product 
weight because they are lighter 
than other types of fasteners, yet 
when properly clinched have great 
holding power and develop shear 
strengths comparable to heavier, 
more expensive fasteners. 











Tubular Rivets 


The economy of Townsend tub- 
ular rivets has led to extensive 
use in many industries including 
the electrical industry for assem- 
bly of plastic and light metal 
parts in radio and television sets 
and appliances. In the automo- 
tive industry they assure safe, 
positive fastening of lining to 
brake shoes. In fact, ‘Townsend 
tubular rivets are widely used to 
reduce material and unit costs in 
any industry where quick, secure 
fastening of metals, plastics and 
fabrics is desired, 

Townsend tubular rivets are 
available for quick delivery from 
large stocks, in a wide range of 
sizes, in steel, brass, aluminum 
and copper. For more informa- 
tion on how you can benefit from 
their use, use the coupon below. 


‘Townsend 
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New Brighton, Pa. 
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With new methods—such as use of this precast 
roof in a 1,625-unit housing project in Puerto 
Rico—and U. S. business techniques, the Rocke- 
fellers are helping develop Latin American coun- 


tries. The gool... 










Development Ideas That Pay 


Three projects now under way in 
Puerto Rico are almost as interesting 
for what they are not as for what they 
ire. On the face of it, the projects— 
1 resort hotel, a supermarket, and a 
housin development—look routine. 
But all three take off in a new direc- 
tion for Puerto Rico, and could lead 
to an improvement in the island's for- 
tunes 

\ll three enterprises have a common 
denominator—the Rockefellers. The 
hotel is being built by Laurance Rocke 
feller. The supermarket is angeled by 
IBEC (International Basic Economy 
Corp.), 4 private organization sponsored 
and financed by the Rockefeller broth- 
crs. And the housing development is 
under the wing of IBEC Housing 
Corp., a subsidiary of IBEC. 


94 Business Abroad 


¢ Test Runs—The International Basic 
Economy Corp. started after World 
War II, with a hope chest of $12.5- 
million and grandiose ideas for lifting 
the economies of underdeveloped coun 
tries. Some projects succeeded, but as 
many failed. For example, when its 
officials decided that food problems in 
some Latin American countries were 
basic, it tried to revise traditional pat- 
terns by using mass farming techniques 
suitable for Kansas. The methods 
flopped in tropical areas. Other projects 
fell flat because there was no need for 
them. Along the way, the organization 
dropped between $7-million and $10 
million. 

IBEC is still in business, and it’s 
still starting new projects. But it’s a 
wiser IBEC. Along with its losses it 


picked up considerable education. But 
its original tenet—to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the countries in 
which it works, at a reasonable proft— 
is still dominant. 

“Now we look a lot more closelv 
at the economics,” says one official, “If 
we lose money, neither local nor U.S. 
capital would, or could, follow our 
lead.” 
¢ New Approach—This more conserva- 
tive approach shows up in the three- 
pronged Puerto Rican program, and 
in E] Salvador, where IBEC is sponsor- 
ing an instant coffee plant. 

Puerto Rico probably is the “least 
underdeveloped” area of Latin Amer- 
ica—althou f its low incomes, high 
prices, cory tne Poared and archaic 
industrial methods are characteristic of 
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Solid Steel .- pierced =, aay — 


vain 
Ea Stronger E> per pound... 


lighter per foot... Allows free passage... ° 


"* It’s the versatile metal of 1,001 uses! (x 
Call QW SX, OF write WE for full details today Ds ! 


Wheeling also manufactures mgd st fu variety of heavy 
gauges for use in reinforcing concret building construc- 
tion. Also a full line of Wheeling Met fed ond oe cessories. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis. Seles fies: Atlanta, Houston 








Kelvinator HOT N GOLD 


cuts Coffee-Break Time 
0% (and more ) ' 


Piping hot water for instant coffee 
saves thousands of dollars 


a year... serves refreshingly 
cool water, too! 


HOT 'N COLD USERS REPORT: 
Coffee-break averaged 20 to 30 minutes be- 
lore the Hot 'n Cold—now it runs from 5$ 
to 10 minutes!” —C.L.D. 


Saving $15.00 to $20.00 a day.. 
hreak cut by two-thirds!” —-A JS. 


‘Saving about $10.00 a day! Kelvinator Hot 
n Cold doing a fine job!" —A.R.C. 


. coffee 


You should know the facts about the out- 
standing performance records being set 
by the great new Kelvinator Hot 'n Cold. 
These are but a few examples of how 
companies are saving thousands of dollars 
a year with a Hot 'n Cold. And here's 
more big news 


F R E E Beverages with each Hot ‘n Cold 


in Kelvinator’s Special “Get Acquainted” 
Offer! September 15 to November 15. 


Don't miss this! During this 2-month period, 
each buyer of a money-saving Hot ‘n Cold 
will receive, absolutely free: 100 Packaged 
Beverages (Freshly sealed, self-service en- 
velopes of instant coffee, chocolate, beef 
broth and chicken broth, plus Pream and 
sugar) 100 Cups .. . 100 Spoons. 
Kelvinater Hot ‘n Colds can be equipped with 
pecially desiqned cup dispensers and self-service 


beverage dispensers —optional accessories at a 
‘ght additional charge 


























HOT ‘N COLD WATER COOLERS 


made in pressure and bottle models 





underdeveloped countries. The three 
Rockefeller projects already have coun- 
terparts on the island, some on an even 
larger scale. But all three point to new 
economic potentials. 


1. Tourist’s El Dorado 


The new hotel, for example, is aimed 
at luring the tourist trade. While the 
number of vacationers coming to the 
island annually has more than doubled 
in five vears, Rockefeller believes that 
“the tourist situation has been grossly 
neglected, especially since the island 
has a potential as a world tourist cen- 
ter.” 

San Juan, the capital and largest 
city, already has several tourist hotels, 
notably the $8-million Caribe Hilton, 
with 355 rooms (another 100 will be 
added soon), swimming, tennis, and 
gambling casino. 
© A First—Rockefeller’s hotel, the El 
Dorado will be the first to be built out- 
side San Juan. It will be smaller than 
the Caribe Hilton, with 70 rooms to 
start, beach cottages and homesites, 
and the island’s only available 18-hole 
golf course. But being small, xy mage e, 
and exclusive, it’s expected to lure the 
upperbracket vacationer. 

ater, with lower off-season rates and 
the combined draw of climate, bathing, 
snob appeal, and what Rockefeller 
claims will be the best tropical golf 
course in the world, Rockefeller hopes 
to draw the middle-income group, 
backbone of the tourist trade. 

The first phase of the hotel will cost 
$2-million. Half of that will be loaned 
by the Puerto Rican government, with 
the right to convert to equity shares. 
Rockefeller puts up the rest. 


ll. Mass Marketing 


The second project, the supermar- 
ket, may get a more immediate reaction. 
IBEC already has racked up some suc- 
cesses in operating supers in Latin 
America, particularly in Venezuela. 

Six years ago, IBEC started in Vene- 
zucla by trying to revamp the country’s 
food growing and wholesale distributing 
system, failed at both, and was forced 
to back into retail sales. At first, IBEC’s 
stores ran into violent opposition from 
local merchants, until Venezuelan gro- 
cers found they could copy U.S. meth- 
ods, cut prices, and still make monev. 


pocco oo ------------------ 


Today, Maracaibo alone has nine com- 

















on duns j KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS, Department 14, Columbus 13, Ohio | peting local supermarket chains, all op- 
peter that | Send me the whole story on the big fall special on the Hot ‘n Cold =| erating at a profit. As a result, IBEC 
Hot ‘nm Cold is saving \ | alte my Froe Beverage Certificate! ! claims, food prices have declined be- 
money for users — | ws he ! tween 15% and 20%. 
ph «dha ! fn 7 t * Price-Cutter—IBEC 4) to do as 
! ! well, or better, in Puerto Rico. In spite 
MAIL THIS : saeaee of low per capita incomes (about one- 
COUPON TODAY! | | quarter of mainland levels), food prices 
TM a a Ct LOT LTS are high. Cumulative markups run as 





DISTRIBUTED (IN CANADA BY KELVINATOR OF CANADA. LTO high as 80%. IBEC plans to eliminate 
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NOW-Timed for the opening of 
SPRING SELLING in LATIN AMERICA! 


Below the equator, Spring not Fall is in the air 
— and opportunity is just around the corner 
for you! For this ‘*hot’’ market is bound ¢o get 
hotter as the season warms up... with big 
sales increases indicated for all types of 
equipment and merchandise. Togive you leads 
on where this profitable business is develop- 
ing, Vision, Inc., publishers of Latin America’s 
leading Executive Newsmagazines, has pre- 
pared a comprehensive market analysis based 
on data secured jn cooperation with govern- 
ments South of the Border. For your free copy 
of this new Report—The Re-Discovery of El 
Dorado—together with sample copies of 
Vision (Spanish) and Visao (Portuguese) 
please send request to William E. Barlow,Pres., 


VISION, INC.  cowestsstu street - NEW YORK,NY. 











some of the in-between steps through 
bulk buying, and thereby keep markups 
at mainland levels (18% to 20%)— 
which would cut the cost of many foods 
in half. 

Wallace Bradford, IBEC vice-presi- 
dent, concedes that this job doesn’t nec- 
essarily require an IBEC. There already 
are at least two local self-service chains 
calling themselves supermarkets, but 
their appeal is largely to the upper- 
income group rather than the mass mar- 
ket. Several U.S. chains have looked 
at the island, but shied away because 
it doesn’t have the casy transporta- 
tion that made U.S. supermarkets grow. 
The Puerto Rican government, how- 
ever, is heartily behind the project. 
¢ Selling the Idea—The first store wil! 
open in leased quarters covering roughly 
24,000 sq. ft., in the center of a pro- 
posed shopping center in San Juan. 
Other branches will follow later. By 
then, the government hopes _ that 
enough competitors will adopt the op- 
eration to affect a real change in the 
island’s marketing methods. 

The original $200,000 investment is 
all IBEC money. “After the markets 
have proved themselves,” one official 
says, “we'll probably open it to local 
capital, especially for expansion pur- 
poses. We're not going to hang on 
to things just because they're profit- 
able.” 





lll. Gracious Living 
Furthest along of the Puerto Rican 


. projects is Las Lomas, a development of 

M E R C + N , 1,625 houses sponsored by IBEC Hous- 
A D | § | N G AGL ing Corp. About 190 homes are already 

occupied, another 726 are under con- 

struction. The rest will go up at the 


sturdy containers for school supplies ose rate of six a day. All the planned units 
were sold before the first was com- 

with safety-curled edges and pleted. 
In this case, IBEC is not so much 
convenient snap-fit covers selling houses as promoting a method of 
construction that it believes can reduce 
Among the thousands of lithographed metal containers and metal costs enough to alleviate Latin Amer- 


ica’s chronic housing shortage. 


specialties produced by J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. are art sup- Os iieastionniittn andi tieshves 


plies such as those shown here. These are examples from just one of 


the widely differing fields served by Clark. By variation in size, Sahat inemies ne Lh nag 
shape, and decoration, however, they help to suggest the almost -over a lattice work of reinforcing steel, 
endless possibilities which Clark custom-styling can supply to meet and = them with concrete. Next 
special requirements. If you have a need for an improved lithographed day, the forms are lifted off, a precast 


concrete slab roof laid on top (picture, 
page 94), and the basic house is com- 
plete. 

¢ Too High—Three-bedroom houses sell 
po a for $6,000, with down payments of 
cy, CLAKYK $420 and monthly convila charges of 
$46. Even at that price, IBEC and its 
associates—Corbetta Construction Co. 
Lithogrophed Metal Containers of New York and Rexach & Rivera of 
Puerto Rico—cxpect to make a profit. 
Demand is so strong, says William V. 


metal container or specialty, call or write us today. Your inquiry 
will receive the prompt attention of a Clark sales engineer. 








J. L. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS Reed, IBEC Housing vice-president, 
Liberty Division Plant and Sales + Lancaster, Pa that speculation in the houses already 
New York Sales Otfice + Chrysler Bidg. + N.Y. 17, N.Y has started, with uncompleted dwell- 
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Some of your 


see 


best salesmen a 
are in this building 


4 


7 
’ 
_ 


WE aii jaddl ane 


a —- 


This is ©0S9"'s magnificently equipped 
Research Laboratory where a large 
staff of experienced technicians finds 
ways to help customers sell more 
products. 


Your product sells better if its bearings 
are of the best design ... maximum ac- 
curacy ... greatest durability. 

mos” laboratory experts, backing up 
SS" field engineers who work with 
machine designers, are constantly pro- 
ducing better bearings and better ways 
of incorporating them into customers’ 
products. More improvements are on | 
the way, Let these improvements be 
available to your designers first. Con- 
tact the nearest 2060" District Office. 





EK INDUSTRIES, INC,, 
3 manufaciurers of ewer and 





Shih Huang Ti could have saved 


‘Eighth wonder of the world” is the Great Wall of China, 
first built during the reign of Ch’in Shih Huang Ti—some 
200 years B.C.—to keep out the barbarians from the North. 


100,000 troops, many thousands of war prisoners and all 
the criminals in the land labored 15 years to build this 
2000-mile long barrier of approximately 158,400,000 tons 
of rock and mud. 


Today — ABOUT 4 YEARS would be required to move 
that same tremendous tonnage with a “rubber railroad.” 
Such a system of interconnected rubber conveyor belts— 
designed by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—can 
move 100,000 tons per day, day after day, at a fraction of 


the cost per ton-mile of any wheeled transportation. 


A magic white horse —so legend has it—determined the 
course of the Great Wall. It was permitted to roam free 
and the builders followed its path. No terrain obstacles 
halted them. Neither will Nature stop a “rubber railroad.” 
It can scale hills, span rivers or tunnel through mountains 
—all at surprisingly low cost. 


No “white elephant,” cither, is a conveyor belt system. 
It has fully proved its cost-cutting capacity. At Shasta 
Dam, for instance, ten miles of belts paid for themselves 
before the job was completed. And they had enough years 
of service left in thein to permit their sale for still other 


projects at a substantial return of the original investment. 





years with a ‘Rubber Railroad" 


If you are moving —or plan to move--bulk materials a 


talk to the G.T.M. He can 


show you how to do it faster and at lower cost with a 


short distance or many miles, 


conveyor system. Call on him through your Goodyear 


Distributor or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


Division, 


GOoD/7Y 


THE GREATEST NAME 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose 

Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the Yellow Pages o 

your Telephone Directory under ‘Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 
We think 


THE COODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
NBC TV Newwork 


every other Sunday 


Goudyeer Tire & Ruther (cm, 


RUBBER 





PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


Alloys that help make boating more fun, less care 


Typical boat fittings and fastenings of Everdur 


THe PROBLEM: If you've steel-wooled 
rust from a pair of pliers—if you've heard 
a squall scream through rigging — you 
know the problem. Fastenings and fit- 
tings on sailboats—cleats, hardware, and 
the nails or screws that fasten planking 
on all beats—must be tough, dependable, 
and corrosion-resistant if boating is to 
remain a carefree pleasure, 


THE SOLUTION: When Anaconda de- 
veloped Everdur®, its famous family of 
copper-silicon alloys, marine architects 
and boatbuilders had for the first time 
a single type of metal to meet a wide 
variety of marine applications. It resists 
corrosion. It has the high strength and 
toughness required; parts can be made 
smaller, consequently lighter, It is avail- 
able in cast parts and forms that can be 
fabricated easily into forgings, screws, 
bolts and hardware. Everdur has become 
standard for all types of boat—from large 
racers to $49 do-it-yourself kit boats, 


THe FUTURE: If you are buying a boat, 
look for Everdur, Anaconda’s exclusive 
alloys—the sign of quality for more than 
25 years. Everdur has many uses on 
land, too—for tanks, welding, outdoor 
electrical field of 
non-ferrous metals, Aneconda offers the 
world’s most complete line of alloys and 
metal products, as well as a full line of 
electrical wire and cable. Take advan- 
tage of Anaconda’s experience — talk to 
the Man from paenton a about your spe. 
cial problems. Anaconda, 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. gsema 


connectors. In the 


THE ANACONDA COMPANY 





ings reselling for $8,500 on main high- 
ways, $7,000 on side streets. 

In the island’s income pyramid, a 
$6,000 house represents the equivalent 
social status of a $12,000 to $15,000 
house on the mainland. But a $6,000 
house is no novelty to Puerto Rico. At 
least one local builder is puttimg up a 
project as large as IBEC’s, giving roughly 
about the same house at the same price. 
And another American, C. A. Long of 
New Orleans, has put up an even larger 
development. But the real housing need 
is for adequate homes in the $3,000 to 
$5,000 range. So far, no one has been 
able to cut below the $6,000 figure and 
satisfy the Island’s Planning Board— 
which insists that future housing meet 
standards that prevent new projects 
from degenerating into slums. 
¢ Yardstick—George A. Dudley, presi- 
dent of IBEC Housing, believes that 
the Las Lomas proiect may come to 


IBEC also hopes that the new con- 
struction techniques it is using will 
help break the price line, and enable 
the island to build good houses in the 
brackets where they are most needed. 


IV. Profit and Loss 


We got paid 


The Rockefellers don't expect to get $122,500 although 


any richer from their Latin American 


operations. But profits are mandatory. f: idl ’ 
Thes are aaived both to justify an op- our acto1 y was 1 e. 


cration as a pace-setter, and to help 
—— that can’t pull their own How Hartford Business Interruption Insurance 
“ cig ‘ 


One of IBEC’s pace-setting jobs is paid off during our five-month shutdown 
under way in E] Salvador, where IBEC : via 
was the motivating spirit behind an in- ( Based on Company File #TC-51-1067) 


stant coffee plant that will open in De A fire at our main clothing factory Many of our expenses, of course, 
cember. The Rockefeller group is put- snarled our entire operation. went right on. Frankly, | wonder if 
as up 30% of the capital; a group of We couldn't use the building until we could have met them all without 
“109 re aig hy °; a hanes extensive repairs were made. And Business Interruption Insurance. 
nm fied rity + Beet wll oe rentye we couldn't find another that could It paid us $122,500 between the 
ing combine of 10 coffee roasters-—the , , ‘ly. We had 8 f the & i dhetinties anh 
remaining 20%. Just how the project ve used temporarily. We had no __ time of the fire and the da g 
will affect the economy of FE] Salvador choice but to remain idle. rolling again. 


pthc ese renee But, says an IBEC A period of enforced idleness can play havoc with the finances 
man, “it does add another local in- 7 


dustry,” of any company, large or small. Yours, for example. 


¢ Write-Offs—Some cartier projects Why leave yourself open to a crippling loss of income when 
such as industrialized fishing in Vene fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other insurable hazard 
zucla—that showed extreme losses have shuts you down temporarily? Let Business Interruption 
been written off. Several others, such Insurance carry the load. 

as mechanized farm equipment serv : ay . 
ice, grain storage facilities, a poultr Your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or your 
feeding and hatching business, were des- insurance broker is the man to call for full details 
tined to be money losers because of about this essential, moderately-priced protection. 
the low incomes of the farmers they Call him—today. 

scrve, But since they have helped the 
farmers considerably, they have been 


kept 
Poa ane on, IBEC says, it will stick H a r t fo rd 


to food—but distribution and process- 
ing, rather than growing. And IBEC Hartford Fire Insurance Company — 
will stay away from strictly industrial Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

. like the d rs busi Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
enterprises like the drop- a USI Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
ness in Brazil, which is still running Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Compan 
at a deficit. eo Twin City Fire Insurance Company .. . Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 
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Perhaps you can capitalize on A. O. 
Smith's experience in mass production of 
military aircraft propeller blades. 

For this critical job, we developed a 
unique manufacturing method. To make 
each hollow steel blade, seventeen pieces 
of steel were precision-forged and contour 
ie rolled . . . then automatically welded to- 

| Se gether. Result: a 4-way pay-off — (1) 
! i LIGHTER, (2) STRONGER blades .. . 
. produced in (3) LESS TIME and at (4) 
LOWER COST. 


The techniques employed here may 
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. Dotted lines on hollow sigel prov 
pelier blade show where welding = 


ork steel to make s 
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Unique A. O. Smith process 
f offers industry four benefits 


provide the answer to your production 
pro»Ylems. It’s possible, too, that you can 
make good use of other A. O. Smith suc- 
cesses in the field of aviation. Our experi- 
ence includes volume production of air- 
craft landing gear, structural airframe 
components and other products in a vari- 
ety of metals. 

Write for comprehensive brochure that 
describes the special skills of A. O. Smith’s 
Aeronautical Division . . . also tells of the 


many other ways we work steel to make 
steel work for you. 


v= 


... @ better way 


EE 1, WISCONSIN 
MMingis, Texas and Co fornia ae. yen 


In Business Abroad 


Workers’ Mounting Wage Demands 
Plague Harassed French Cabinet 


Like workers in nearly every European country, Frenchmen are 
setting up a call for pay increases. 

Wage demands, sporadic strikes (particularly among militant 
metalworkers) are reaching serious proportions. Many workers 
want 10% to 15% rises, a few 30%. The over-all French business 
picture is fairly good; production is up in many lines, albeit 
sluggishly, and the government may lift the minimum wage 3% 
to 4% in the fail. 

But in France there’s one difference: The country is one of 
the few in Europe that is not worrying about inflation; its prob- 
lem is economic stagnation. 

French workers may not be satisfied with the minimum wage 
increase. Further labor trouble is almost certain to plague Premier 
Faure’s government, already shaken to its foundations by North 
Africa. 

And there is still Pierre Poujade, the anti-tax crusader (BW— 
Mar.19°55,p152). He wants additional tax amnesties, and calls for 
a mass revolt against filing upcoming tax returns, 


World Bank Offshoot Gets Set 


To Finance Development Abroad 


After four years of birth pangs, the International Finance Corp., 
brainchild of the World Bank, is expected to set up shop next 
month, 

IFC is designed to plug existing gaps in development financing 
between public institutions, such as the World and Export-Import 
banks, and investors operating on their own, IFC will make 

Vertical Line pipe, equity investments in overseas ventures, then try to sell its secur- 
= sh: ae ities to private investors and thus rotate its capital. 

Early October, World Bank officials say, should see at least 30 
nations signed up, and 75% of {FC's $100-million initial capital 
in the kitty. Seventeen countries are now formally in the fold: The 
U.S., Britain, and Canada should kick in their capital soon. By 
next spring, investment proposals should begin trickling in. 

IFC was almost killed by U.S. opposition, But at last fall's 

Pay ony , Inter-American Economic Conference, Latin American pressure 
i Sa wae for development capital persuaded Washington to back IFC as 
the least expensive, least nsky, of a spate of financing schemes then 
making the rounds, 


Colombian Bank for “Little Fellow” 
Now Spans Continent Down to Chile 


Last week Chile pre Colombia's Banco Popular permission to 


open two branch offices at Santiago and Arica. It was the latest 
ione in the Colombian bank's startling growth since it was 
= five years ago, in June, 1950. 

t now has 56 branches in Colombia, an affiliate in New York 
(the Popular Custodian Corp.), six branches in neighboring Ecua- 





Electric motors Automobile 
frames 
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Quality Zippos 
in many 


gracious 


Soon, your business will be saying 
Merry Christmas to its friends. Some 
will be valued customers. . . and 
some your employees. A precious 
human relationship is involved in 
each gift. You'll want something with 
warm personality ...sure to be treas- 
ured, That means Zippos! 

This year—with beautiful new 
styles not even in existence last 
Christmas—Zippo offers a trae FULL 
RANGE for every remembrance. 

Handsome chrome-plated models 


+ 
Ae ail cee 


where you give in quantity ...new 
SILVER-FILLED and GOLD- 
FILLED for special givi . ster- 
ling silver and 14-kt. as « gold to 
honor top executives ... magnificent 
desk models! Fvery genuine Zippo 
windproof lighter is guarant to 
work —always—or we fix it free! 


LWPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD PA in Canadas Lippe Manufacturing Co. Consda Lid Miagere f alts, Ont 


eee RRR ERE EERE REE EEE EERE 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 8-629, Bradford, Pa. 
Please furnish complete information on FULL RANGE gift Zippos. 


en eamenatiind 


ee 
Address 


Position 
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dor, three in Bolivia, one in Haiti, 
and one in Guatemala, open for busi- 
ness last month. 

That makes Banco Popular the 
first bank of strictly Latin American 
origin to set up anything like a hemi- 

e-wide operation. But a more 
Leepsidine feature is the way 
P 

hen it was created in 1950 out 
of Bogota’s old Banco Prendario 
Municipal, it set out to appeal 
to the little fellow. Instead of 12% 
interest rates—all too common in 
Latin America—it made small secured 
loans on household valuables at 8%. 
In five years, it has made 275,723 
such loans for a total cf more than 
$90-million in Colombian pesos. 

Now Popular is beginning to pro- 
mote industrial projects, too. 

Another reason for Popular’s suc- 
cess: Its dynamic, 37-year-old man- 
ager, Luis Morales Gomez, has 

1 connections in the present 
Colombian government (BW —Aug. 
27°55,p116). Law requires all gov- 
ernment organizations to keep half 
their operating funds on deposit with 
Popular. Morales prefers, however, 
to put the emphasis not on govern- 
ment business but on private share- 
holder participation, now 65% to 
70% of the bank’s paid-up capital 
of 12.6-million pesos (about $3-mil- 
lion). The rest was put up by city, 
state, and foreign government where 
the bank’s branches operate. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


French uranium: Six French min- 
ing and chemical companies, under 
the auspices of Rothschild Freres, 
one of Paris’ largest banking firms, 
have combined for a uranium devel- 
opment company. The new firm, 
Cie. Francaise des Minerals d’Ura- 
nium, will begin prospecting in 
France, later move on to the col- 
onies. 

Britain’s De Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., announces the development 
of a new turbojet engine called 
“Gyron,” claims it has already pro- 
duced a greater thrust than any other 
known engine. 

Ri cry Bussan Kaisha, Japan's 

rgest trading company (BW—Aug. 
Is 55,p62) will get still bigger: As of 
Apr. 1, 1956, it merges with one of its 
principal competitors, another succes- 
sor to the prewar Mitsui. 
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“SHOW BOAT” 


No hidden blemishes on these tomatoes! Not when shoppers can see 
right through the gleaming cellophane that overwraps a transparent plastic tomato 
boat. This new packaging technique is the latest in a series of developments 
started in the 1930's, when Package first began working with packers to introduce 
pre-packaged fresh produce. 


Significantly, this boost in retail sales appeal has required no change in the 

product itself. They’re still tomatoes! But it could typify something you've 

been searching for. Whether you want higher consumer acceptance, faster output or 
lower unit cost, the Package representative nearest you can help. He has the 
brvadest equipment line available—and the merchandising finesse to put it to work 
glamourizing your packaging. 


PACKAGING 1S PART OF YOUR PROFIT PICT PAC eile cE 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ATLANTA 


DALLAS « DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE «+ TORONTO 











/ 
| INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
ENTRANCE DIVISION 
2060 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, indiana 
| end “eo Waheed Ailtbaten ay my @ te new 
| International Entrance-Planaing Menval: 


NAME and POSITION 











ZONE STATE 











oe I 
° 
~ 
< 








HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


ON OMIAMIE 


BECOME BLUEPRINTS! 








If you're considering a new building, or mod ornization of an 
ol one, it's only jeal to have a mental picture of an 
entrance that's truly outstanding. And before you let 

anything dilute that “daydream” — let International sit in on 
your preliminary planning. 

As a pioneer in the development of revolving doors . . . and 

of complete “packaged” entrances utilizing standardized swing 
doors of unusual versatility . . . International Steel has 
accumulated the technical and practical knowledge to solve 
virtually any entrance problem. It is this long-earned 
experience which, in turn, has earned International's 
recognition as America’s entrance specialists. It is yours 

to share any time, on any type of entrance project or problem. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 
ENTRANCE DIVISION 
2060 EDGAR ST., EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 






INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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Twin Boom in Oil 


Prospectors are busier 
than ever in France and Cuba 
as discoveries spur the search 
for new fields. 


An intensive rash of oil prospecting 
has broken out in two widely separated 
foreign countries. In France, discoveries 
in southwestern regions have spurred 
one of the greatest searches for oil the 
country has ever known. And in Cuba, 
prospectors are scrambling over the 
whole island. 


|. Finds in France 


Latest indication of the continuing 
boom in French petroleum industry 
is the offshore oi] drilling project at 
Parentis in southwestern Dikeee (pic- 
ture). It is Europe's first such venture. 

Esso Standard S. A. F., Jersey 
Standard’s French affiliate, hopes Pa- 
rentis 11 and 13 it is sinking in a lake 
just offshore from Parentis | (BW— 
Sep.18°54,p174), will prove another 
boost to France’s home production. 
«New Hope—In all, ies producing 
wells have been brought in by French 
Esso in the area, and other smaller 
oducing fields are located nearby at 
fothes and Lacg. These finds brought 
new hope to French oil prospectors who 
in the past had looked almost exclu- 
sively to the fields in Alsace in the 
northeastern part of the country. The 
new fields have boosted French pro- 
duction by better than 25% this year 
over 1954. 

The Parentis fields, according to 
French Esso officials, could supply 6% 
of France’s needs, with the reserves 
that have already been proved. If the 
12 new wells planned for 1955 prove 
out, Esso has some long-range plans 
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She’s the seawo_r—America’s sec- 
ond giant atom-powered submarine 
She can cruise for extended perio-s 
below the ocean's surface, thanks tv 
the powerful nuclear reactor at her 
heart. The vital heat that generates 
the skawo.r’s power is carried trom 
the reactor to it’s boilers for steam 
production by molten sodium, one of 
the best heat conductors known. 


more than 250 million 
pounds of metallic sodium were pro- 
duced in the United States, Largest 
producer for open market sales is 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., a di- 
vision of National Distillers, and a 


Last year 


ee a! e re . 
—_—ieen | «ta 


- 


We t a a 
Yea x es eee 
Lounching of the ‘'Seewolf’’ ot the Electric Boot Division, General Dynamics, Groton, Connecticut 


Molten Metal Will Flow Through This Atom Sub’s Heart 


pioneer in sodium research. 

Beside its use as a heat transfer agent 
sodium’s high reactivity makes it im 
portant as a chemical raw material, 
It is basic to the manufacture of anti 
knock gasoline, many dyes, deter 
gents, drugs and insectic ides. Sodium 
is used in the manufacture of titanium 
metal—vital to jet engines and ait 
frames—and other metals are de 


scaled or de-oxidized with sodium. 


This versatile chemical is just one of 


the many products of the U, S, L 
Division. Others include polyethyl- 
ene, the new wonder-plastic, ammo- 
nia and sulfuric acid for industry and 
industrial aleohol and 
solvents for a thousand applications, 
feed supplements, pharmaceuticals 


igriculture, 


and petrochemicals 


National Distillers Beverage Division 
of course continues the production 
of noted liquors, Listed below are a 
representative few. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Kentucky Whiskies: OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW + OLD SUNNY BROOK cenano) - HILL and HILL - BOURBON DE LUXE 


Whiskey: PM + + Blended Whiskey: BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 06.8 Proof 
Blended Scotch Whisky: KING GEORGE IV, 86.8 Proof + + Cordicls: DeKUYPER 


Gin: GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof - + Conodion Whisky a blend: DOMINIGN TEN, 86.8 Proof 











Excels in erasability, 
appearance and finish... 


Chi Ws say 














AMERICA DOES BUSINESS 


NEADOSA BOND 


One of the largest selling papers in 
the world, Nekoosa Bond is serving 





American business everywhere... add- 
ing prestige and distinctive appearance 
to letterheads ... making other busi- 
ness forms more readable and durable. 
Your printer can supply Nekoosa Bond 
and matching envelopes in the new 
brighter white...or in your choice of 
11 other attractive colors. Also avail- 
able, in standard sizes, at your office 
supply or stationery store. 
® 
IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 


by THE MAKERS OF 


NEKOOSA LEDGER @ NEKOOSA MIMEO 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR @ NEKOOSA MANIFOLD 


NEKOOGA-EOWAROS PAPER CO., FORT EOWARODS, WISCONSIN 
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for a refinery, a pipeline to the Bor- 
deaux area, and a fleet of transports 
for a coastal sea route to France's in- 
dustrial northeast. 

Meanwhile, Esso’s success at Pa- 
rentis has sent the oil prospecting 
business zooming. Prospecting licenses 
since March, 1954, when Parentis 1 
came in, have covered more than 109,- 
000 square kilometers—compared with 
a total cf 75,000 square kilometers 
granted up to that time. 


Comeback in Cuba 


Late next month Cuban and Ameri- 
can oilmen will gather at the University 
of the East at Santiago for the island 
republic’s first petroleum congress. And 
they will have a lot to talk about. 

Since May last year, when a well 
was brought in at the Jatibonico field 
in Southern Cuba, the island has seen 
a tremendous oil hunt. More than 
$25-million has been committed in the 
search for oil and gas ~~ the next 
two years. And there's hardly a square 
foot of the island that hasn’t been 
staked out by some company. 
¢ Hit-or-Miss Development—Oil is not 
new to Cuba. Since 1864 about 2,000 
wells have been drilled. But, by and 
large, the country’s resources aren't 
known and development has been on 
a hit-or-miss basis by small inde- 
pendents. The major companies pulled 
out of the country in the 1930s after 
18 dry holes were drilled. 

But now they're back along with a 
number of smaller U.S., Cuban, and 
Canadian firms. The largest deal so far 
is a reported preliminary contract be- 
tween Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, 
a Standard Oil of Indiana subsidiary, 
and the Cuban government. Stanolind 
plans to spend $10-million over th 
next five years in exploration. Among 
the other big companies now at work 
in Cuba are: Atlantic Refining Co. of 
Cuba; California Exploration Co., an 
affiliate of Richmond Petroleum Co 
of California; Compania Petrolera La 
Estrella de Cuba, a Shell affiliate; 
Cuban Gulf Oil Co., a Gulf subsidiary; 
Esso Standard Oil, L. A., a Standard of 
New Jersey affiliate; and West Indies, 
Ltd., an affiliate of the Texas Co. 

What brought the big boys back to 
Cuba is the sizable oil potential that 
most geologists agree exists in the is- 
land’s geoiogical formations. 
¢ Growing Market—Another, and more 
concrete reason, is the Cuban market. 
Cuban consumption is now between 
50,000 and 60,000 barrels a day while 
production is only 8,000 barrels. Stand- 
ard of New Jersey has a refinery with 
a capacity of 10,000 to 12,000 barrels 
a day and plans to increase it to 30,000 
barrels. Both Shell and Texas are now 
planning refineries with similar ca- 
pacity. [ND 
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since he switched to General Motors Diesel Power 


This farmer traded in his gasvline ERE’S a man whose business is farming—and he’s making it grow with GM 
tractor ona GM Diesel- powered Oliver H 

Super 99 GM. Now he plows 25% 
faster and has cut fuel costs 40%, 
He says: “I traded because 1 wanted 
the best for my 400-acre farm .. . 


Diesel power. For like thousands of businessmen in scores of industries he’s 
switched to a GM 2-cycle Diesel for more production at less cost. And like 
them he’s found it pays to specify GM Diesel power in his equipment. Because 
a GM Diesel delivers more horsepower than most 4-cycle Diesels of the same 

size and weight yet usually costs less to buy. And it does more work than a 
wanted to get my work done in a , : : ; : . , ” 
, . gasoline engine of the same—and in many cases higher — horsepower. Costs 40%, 

hurry. Now with that GM Diesel I ve ite oe gg ; 
to 50% less to run and maintain, too. You can get GM 





got a dependable, fasi-working trac- aha ' 
tor. And I get my work done ahead Diesel power in over 750 different models of equipment 


| 
of schedule so | have time to go out built by over 150 manufacturers. Write today for the \V 
J) 


and do a little fishing.” list or get it from your local GM Diesel distributor. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS + DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN DIESEL 


— 
Single Engines .. . 30 to 300 1..P. Multiple Units Up to 893 H.P. In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Lad., London, Ontario PO WE R 
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Utility Promotes Computer to 





A big power network sup- 
plying electricity to large 
areas runs into mathemat- 
ical nightmares. When a 
plant or community needs 
a sudden boost of power, 
these problems crop up for 
the utilities... 











WENTY YEARS AGO, you could sit 
y pees a battery of knobs and meters 
and control the output of an entire 
power system. From a hundred miles 
iway, you could make a power generator 
work harder, just by manipulating the 
right controls. At least, this was 
the situation on a few pioneering 
systems 

More recently, the word “automa- 
tion” swept into vogue, the electric 
utility industry found itself cast as a 
highly-automated™” type. Of course, 
this is true. It takes but a few men 
to operate a power system. 

By power system standards, however, 

power networks are not automatic yet. 
It still requires human brainpower to 
tell a network what to do. This is 
where work is going on today—toward 
developing the power system that will 
solve its own problems and, with more 
© less routine human attention, run 
itself. Within the next year, at least 
two systems will have made the step. 
* Keeping Tabs—The sketch on this 
page gives some idea of the problems 
that a big power system faces, and how, 
with the aid of a computer, it will be 
ible to solve those problems. For ex 
imple, the computer will have at its 
Engertips such information as the rela 
tive efficiencies of every generator in the 
network, and the cost of fuel at every 
station 

Also, it will know—from one minute 
to the next—the power loss at every 
point throughout the network. Power 
loss is a big, incalculable expense for 
many utilities today. You send power 
from the generator, over the lines, to a 
destination. Along the way, a little of 
that power is lost, due to the inherent 
inefficiencies of transmission. Of course, 
if that single generator used that line 
all the time, it would be easy to cal 
culate the power loss. Big power net 
works, however, do not operate that 
way. Rather, a number of generators 
are likely to be feeding power into an 
area at the same time. ook loss for 
a network depends upon which gen 
erators are working, which are not. Phis 
keeps changing. Also, power loss de 
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pends upon how far those generators 
must send their power. 

¢ Too Many Variables—It is impossible 
to figure precisely how much power is 
being lost atong the way, because there 
are too many variables. The best you 
can do is make an educated guess. If 
you guess wrong—and frequently things 
change too fast for anybody to know 
how right or how wrong you are—you 
can burn up thousands of dollars worth 
of fuel. 

The computer does not guess, and it 
works faster than an engineer. It can 
spit out power loss figures for an entire 
network in seconds. This single ability 
is enough to earn the computer its keep. 
Indeed, it is this ability that is attract- 
ing utility companies to the computer. 
¢ Pioneers—So far, only a handful of 
power companies have put the com- 








puter to work. Southern Co., which 
provides power in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida, is using one. It 
is the brainchild of one of the com 
pany’s top engineers, Donald Early. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
worked out the engineering details, and 
built the computer—called the Early 
Bird—for the Southern Co. 

American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp., with lines that extend from 
Michi an to Tennessee, and Kansas 
Cits ewe & Light Co. have com- 
uters built by General Electric Co. 
Vest Penn Electric Co., which is com 
posed of three power companies operat- 
ing in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia, will soon 
use a computer developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. The Bonneville 
Power Administration and Middle 
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a Top Job 









Co. has started 
using an elec- 
tronic compu- 


ter to weigh fn 
all factors. The ‘iY 


... Southern 5 










computer tells 
where to ge 
the extra pow- 
er. 
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South Utilities, Inc., 
5 equipment. 

The computers are producing answers 
to the system's problems, but no com- 
pany is quite ready to permit the com 
puter to take command. The operating 

. decisions—which generator to turn on, 
| which to turn off—are still made by the 
engineers. The computer helps formu 
late those decisions by producing pre 
cise data. 
¢ Complete Control—Within the next 
vear or so, at least two power systems 
will turn the operation over to their 
computers. The computers will swallow 
up every available scrap of information 
that concerns the systems; then operat 
ing decisions will be fed into the sys- 
tem, telling cach generator what to do. 
The two are Southern Co. and Ohio 
Edison Co. Southern’s Early Bird sys 


are using IBM 
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Here’s where 
profits 


GROW 


—here’s where 
they often 


The sales department usually receives a major portion of 
executive time and attention. That's as it should be, of course. 
But frequently, this means bookkeeping operations are over- 
looked to a point where serious inroads are made in company 
safety, profits, and efficiency. 

The Todd Methods Study Plan can be a decided advan- 
tage to executives, to the bookkeeping staff and to every 
employee of the company. Take our ABC Payroll System, for 
example. It completely controls and safeguards payroll funds. 
It protects employees from loss of pay. It creates good will 
among local merchants and gives the employer an opportun- 
ity to tell his side of the payroll story where it can't be missed 
— right on the employee's paycheck stub. 


For detailed information, including case histories of 
companies in your own field who have benefited by an ABC 
Payroll Plan— mail the coupon. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW, 
Rochester 3,N.¥ 


Gentlemen: Please have your representative 
phone me for an appointment. |'m incerewed in 
the Todd ABC Payroll System 


Name of Company 
Address City State 


Your Name and Ticle 





ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Phone Number __ SALES OFFICES IM Vp PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Gn 3 ae | a me _ wa nos THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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They all found the answer in 


Styron 475 Plastic Sheet 


EASE OF FABRICATION 
FOR JUKE BOXES 


The speaker horns, drivers and trim skirts in this manufacturer's 
juke boxes are formed of Styron® 475 sheet. Here's why: 
Styron plastic is low in material cost, forming cost, machining 
cost. It doesn’t crack when they saw or staple it. It has dampening 
qualities horns need for acoustic frequencies, yet isn’t subject to 
undesirable resonances. Its surface formation and color range 
make it excellent for decorative trim. In short, Styron 475 sheet 
is one manufacturer's answer to a difficult fabricating problem. 
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LOW-COST DISPLAY 
FOR MODERN DINNERWARE 


This display manufacturer was charged with designing a handsome, 
low-cost display to enhance the sale of plastic dinnerware. 
After much experimentation, he chose Styron 475 sheet. It 
proved best—because it formed easily, gave proper rigidity, 
finished beautifully and produced more displays faster at lower 
production costs. The display field is just one where the versatil- 
ity and economy of Styron 475 sheet have proved profitable. 
Styron 475 sheet may be just what you need. 


You, too, may find 


the answer to your 
fabricating problem in 
Styron 475 Plastic Sheet. 
Mail this coupon today! 


DURABILITY AT LOW WNIT COST 
FOR MILK DISPENSER 


This manufacturer was set to add a milk carton dispenser to his 
line of automatic vending machines. There was no way, however, 
of forecasting yearly production rates. The problem—an adapt- 
able door liner material that was not only low in unit cost but 
which could be produced on low-cost tooling. The answer— 
Styron 475 sheet. The firm which makes the door liners for this 
manufacturer found Styron 475 sheet not only met every cus- 
tomer requirement . . . but added sales-making bonuses in 
surface finish, rigidity and insulation. 


nS; 


Plastics Sales Dept., Dept. PL 432A 
The Dow Chemice! Company, Midland, Mich, 


Please rush technical data on Styron 475 Sheet and nearest 
source of supply: 


Nome and title 





Firm name 








Types of product manufactured 


Address 








COLORFUL, PREMIUM PACKAGING 
FOR COTTAGE CHEESE 


Producing packages that sell goods is a specialty of this manu- 
facturer. When one of his customers requested “something 
new"’ to spur sales of his cottage cheese, the manufacturer came 
up with the now-famous premium Record-Pac, He came up with 
versatile, non-toxic Styron 475 sheet, too, as the one best mate- 
rial for the colorful package. Whatever you make, there's a 
good chance you can put Styron 475 sheet to work for you. 
So many people have found it a profitable answer . .. in making 
products that last longer, look better, sell faster, 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 








Do Business 
With A Businessman 


There's one good way to save time—get full 
value from every minute of your working day. 
Always do business with a businessman. 


Wolverine salesmen are businessmen in every 
sense of the word. They go through intensive 
training in Wolverine plants and offices long 
before making their first call. 


They are carefully chosen men—alert and 
intelligent —with a strong desire to succeed 
through service to their customers. They are 
specialists, well able to discuss tubing prob- 
lems in your language. They know how their 

ucts are made and how they are used. 

y have earned their degree in Wolverine 
Tubemanship. 


Yes, do business with a businessman—a 
Wolverine businessman! 

Write today for the Wolverine General Prod- 
ucts Catalog. 

WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 


Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in Detroit, 
Michigan, and Decatur, Alabama. 








DIVISION OF CALUMET @ HECLA. INC 





and Extruded Aluminum Shaper 





PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 
COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL. 
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WOLVERINE TUBE 
Manufacturers ef Quality Contwlled Tubing 





tem now seems to be closer to becom- 
ing a reality. It is not yet in automatic 
operation, but the company has worked 
with it to solve problems for a year. 

Southern’s engineers use it to deter- 
mine where to get additional power at 
minimum cost. It works this way: 
Manually, such data as generator efh- 
ciency and cost of fuel is fed into the 
computer. This includes separate data 
for cach generator at 15 steam plants 
and 18 hydroelectric plants. When 
extra power is needed, the operator 
tells the computer where the power 
must be delivered. The computer tells 
him where to get it. It figures out how 
much power will be lost along the 
transmission lines, weighs the relative 
efficiencies of each of the system’s gen- 
erators, and the cost of fuel at each 
power station. The computer knows 
the current operating level of each of 
the system’s generators—which gener- 
ators are at full capacity, which are 
underloaded: Armed with all this in- 
formation, the computer can tell the 
operator in seconds which generator 
will be able to deliver the extra power 
at minimum cost. 
¢ On the Payroll—To date, Early Bird 
has been kept busy. Southern asks it to 
solve a different problem en an average 
of once every minute. Before it was put 
to work, many of these problems could 
not be solved with the same accuracy. 
A power demand problem usually re- 
quired three men with slide rules. They 
could work out a solution in 30 mins. 

Although the Early Bird has not 
been linked into the system and per- 
mitted to operate the generators itseli, 
Southern Co. calculates that so far it 
has saved the company nearly $200,000. 
(The computer cost $100,000 plus.) 
¢In Ohio—Ohio Edison made a lot 
of chins crop last month when it said 
it will use a computer to control its 
network. For a long time, the com- 
pany’s attitude had the industry be- 
ieving that Ohio Ed would be one of 
the last utilities to make the change. 
Now it is a sure bet to be one of 
the first, with an outside chance that 
its computer, in construction now at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., will get into 
automatic operation before Southern 
Co.'s Early Bird. 

The Ohio Ed system is equipped 
now with a Leeds & Northrup auto- 
matic load control system. This regu- 
lates the output of all the company’s 
major generating units. The computer 
will be coordinated to supplement this 
control equipment by automatically 
feeding it directions. By sending these 
directions out through the system—by 
electronic impulses—a central station 
will automatically control the output 
of the company's 35 steam-electric gen- 
erating units in its nine power plants. 

With the computer, the company 
expects to save enough in operating 
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Fabric 
helps keep power 


under wraps 


Three different kinds of fabric tapes are used in this 
Okonite high voltage power cable. 


eo underwater 


. “Packaging” power to do a job is a long-time specialty 
of the Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. Their 
submarine electrical contro! and high voltage cables 

must not only deliver power, but also long 
lasting, reliable and efficient 

operation. Fabric is a partner 

in this job. Okonite uses 

Wellington Sears 


“Columbus” 


sheeting 
in a variety 
of forms for 
cable assembly. This 
sheeting fabric is 
outstanding for uniformity 
of quality, durability and 
mechanical strength. It is processed 
by Okonite into binder, curing and semi- 
conducting tapes for “wrapping-up” cable 
components — some more than 4 miles long 
It is interesting to note that “Columbus” sheeting 
is used by industry not only for tapes, but for other 
coating and rubberizing applications, such as automobile 
and furniture upholstery, luggage and hospital sheeting. It is 
representative of the thousands of fabric constructions — cotton 
and synthetic — available to industry from Wellington Sears. If you 
think you can use our century of experience as ‘Headquarters For 
Industrial Fabrics,” let's get together — or write us for illustrated booklet 
“Modern Textiles For Industry.” Address Dept. C9. 


Wellington Sears 


Fi A Subsidiary of West Point Manulocturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, 
Metallurgiccl, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. + Atlante « Boston + Chicago « Dalles + Detroit « Los Angeles + Philadelphia + Sen Francisco ¢ $1, Lovis 








“You see Powell Valves everywhere! The reason is... 











. easy to understand, Engineers specify Powell Valves because they're 
dependable. Economical, too. And Powell has a complete line of valves.” 


Known since 1846 


for dependability 


When you think of valves, think of Powell. Powell can supply just the 
valve you need, for Powell probably makes more kinds of valves and has 
solved more valve problems than any other organization in the world. 


Available through distributors in principal cities. Made ”" to 
30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel 
and corrosion resistant metals and alloys. On problems, write direct 
to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


bi Cw I 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 
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costs during the first two years to offset 
completely the cost of the computing 
equipment. 

¢A Computer for Everybody—For 
companies like Southern and Ohio Ed, 
an expensive piece of computing equip- 
ment makes a lot of sense. 

Take Southern Co. for example. 
Here is a company that spreads over 
100,000 sq. mi. Covering such a broad 
area, transmission loss must be taken 
into account to get the most out of 
the generating equipment. 

Ohio Ed covers far less ground— 
about 9,000 sq. mi., but has nearly half 
the generating capacity of Southern Co. 
Even here, transmission loss is im- 
portant enough to require considera- 
tion. 

As a rule of thumb, you can figure 
that a system’s size (in terms of the 
area it covers), and its compiexity (in 
terms of the number of lines over 
which power can be delivered to a given 
locality), are the two factors that will 
influence its decision on whether to buy 
a computer. 
¢ Manpower—None of the companies 
considering computing equipment ex- 
pects to save money on manpower by 
making their systems more automatic. 
In fact, this new development is more 
likely to increase the companies’ need 
for skilled technicians. 

What the power companies really 
expect to save with computers is time, 
a commodity that converts directly to 
dollars in the utility business. 

For every minute of inefficient opera- 

tion, a power company can bum u 
hundreds of dollars worth of fuel Abe 
lessly. If the company can learn fast— 
in seconds, rather than minutes—the 
precise moment to boost the output 
of, say, generator 18, it gets out the 
most power for the money. With a 
computer, it can make those split- 
second decisions and juggle its gener- 
ating equipment to operate from min- 
ute-to-minute in the most efficient way. 
It is this constant check on network 
efficiency that enabled Southern Co. 
to trim operating expenditures almost 
$200,000 last vear. 
« Why Not Automate Now?—Sooner 
or later, every power company that 
decides to buy a computer will have 
to make up its mind whether to adapt 
the system for complete automatic con- 
trol, or whether to use the computer 
merely as a problem solver. In five 
years, it’s estimated, there may be half- 
a-dozen companies that have integrated 
the computer into their networks. 

But at this moment, most companies 
are wary about going that far. They're 
confident that there are great savings 
in such a setup. But they fear the 
possibility of breakdown. As one engi- 
neer puts it, “I don’t want to hang 
everything on a couple of vacuum tubes. 
At least, not yet.” eno 
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ANOTHER PLANT MODERNIZES WINDOWS... CUTS COSTS! 


Old building 


looks new again 





One big problem in a bakery is holding the temperature con- 
stant while the dough ferments or rises. At Wilmington, 
Delaware, the Wm. Freihofer Baking Company had trouble 
because cold air seeped through the rotted and buckled 
wooden sash spoiling the dough. 

After PC Glass Blocks were installed, William Schilling, 
Production Manager, said, “In 25 years on the job, I haven't 
seen anything better than these glass blocks for holding tem- 
perature and saving the dough. They have fine insulation 
value.” 

Freihofer has also saved all the money they used to spend 
freeing jammed windows, replacing sash cords and reputty- 
ing window panes. Nothing has to be painted anymore, The 
panels are only washed once or twice 4 year. Venetian blinds 
have been climinated (you seldom need them with PC Glass 


PC Glass Blocks 
make the difference 


Blocks) . On top of all these advantages, the Freihofer build- 
ing looks new again 

Freihofer Baking Company has already been using PC 
Glass Blocks for 5 years in two other plants, And according 
to P. Arthur Robinson, Executive Vice-President, “When we 
remodel any of our other 7 plants or build new ones, PC 
Glass Blocks will certainly be used.” 

NEW FREE BOOKLET “How To Modernize Old Win- 
dows” tells the complete story. Write to Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, Dept. G-105, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
Ontario 


PC Glass Blocks 





a 





ALSO SKYTROL® AND FOAMGLAS® 





Rock ( 
island | 


/ 


Personnel 


9 Fraine ror it. 


wis LOALILIL = t-te La = 


modernized or it. 


ae celiiiale me) lel ed. 


is designed tor it. 


Aud. of course those 
mighty, diesel-powered lo- 
comotives never tire, never 
ask for time off and bring 
mountainsof freight through 
on time! So, on shipments to 
or from these Rock Island 
states — 


whip ROCK ICLAND™ 


Arkansas 
Colerado 
ttinois 


For complete information consult 
any Rock Island representative 


Rock island Lines 


ew | # aad ad Tan Proartad 
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In Production 


New Automatic Wiring Machine 
For Complex Electrical Circuits 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc, New York City—originator 
of transistors (BW —Jul.10'48,p39), and a solderless kind of wiring 
(BW —Apr.25'53,p114)—has a machine that automatically wires 
complex electrical circuits. Called the M4, it is experimental, was 
developed “. . . to study apparatus and equipment designs best 
suited for automation.” New to the communications industry, 
the same idea is done commercially in television sets, and com- 

uting machines, using machines made by Admiral Corp., General 

Aills, Inc., and United Shoe Machinery Corp. (BW —Jun.18'55, 
p59). 

The actual work piece is a panel through which protrude small 
rod-like terminals, all spaced at regular (or modular) intervals. 
On the other side, the terminals are hooked up to parts such as 
transistors, resistors, and capacitors. Instructions for a wiring pat- 
tern are punched on to a paper tape, later fed to the machine. 
Moving over the face of a panel, two mobile spindles os cut 
wire fed from a big spool to the correct length, strip insulation 
from «ach end, and whip the ends around the terminals for sev- 
erai turns, After the terminals are wired, the same step is repeated. 

One advantage of the machine, says Bell Laboratories, is that 
the machine eliminates the need for preparing, storing and han- 
dling many short pieces of wire for many individual panels. 
Another is that several M-4-type machines, receiving instructions 
from a common instruction tape, can operate at the same time. 


Convair’s Latest Plane 


Includes No-Noise Feature 


“The quietest passenger cabin of any transport in the world” 
is the way Convair Div. of General Dynamics Corp. describes its 
Convair 440. 

The 440 is the latest model to come out of the earlier Convair 
line of 340 and 240 transports, airplanes that are frequently criti- 
cized for noise. Costing about $1-million, it can carry 44 people 
at 300 mph. 

Sales are off to a good start. Scandinavian Airlines System 
has a pending order for 11 of the 440s. Real Transportes S.A.- 
a Brazilian carrier—signed up for four. 

The noise reduction centers around the engines’ exhaust sys- 
tems. An earmark of earlier Convairs, the dual exhaust tubes, 
sticking out from behind the engine designed to give added thrust, 
have been replaced with rectangular silencing mufflers. Another 
sound muffling device is a special assembly for windows. 


. * o 
Airline’s Electronic Brain 
To Keep Tabs on Reservations 


Braniff International Airways, Inc., which serves the central 
U.S., and South America, will have an electronic reservation 
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MOST OUTSTANDING METHOD FOR 
REMOVING BURRS, FINISHING SURFACES 
ON CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION LINES 


ne 
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BRUSHAMATION psy ossorn 


The parts shown above are typical of the work you can 
now handle with Osborn’s line-production power Ceuchinn 
method... BRUSHAMATION. 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED...Osborn's Automated Brushamatic® 
Equipment fits right into your production line, 
ELIMINATES BOTTLENECKS. It is now possible to remove burrs, 
biend surface junctures, remove weld scale, clean parts on a 
continuous line-production basis. 
AUTOMATES FINISHING OPERATIONS... takes parts right 
from your production lines, feeds them tw rotating power 
brushes, delivers them precision-finished to micro-tolerances 
where necessary 

_ all without manual handling 


Qualified engineers will show how you can benefit with auto- 
mated brushing at the Osborn Booth 856, Production Engi- 
neering Show, Chicago, Sep. 617 and at Booth 718, The 
Metal Show, Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21, The Oshorn Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. A-64, $401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, 


AUTOMATED BRUSHAMATIC®... One of f ; 
Osborn's integrated production line avte- 
motic pewer brushing machines. 


Y © 1955 The Osborn Manufacturing Comoony 
SBORN BRUSHING METHODS 7 POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 


BRUSHING MACHINES ¢ FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 











UNIQUE AIR CYLINDER 
WITH BUILT-IN ELECTRIC VALVE 


EASILY INSTALLS ON ANY MACHINE 


Known as 
The Bellows Air Motor 
it features 


® Built-in Directional Valve 
® Built-in Speed Controls 


® Only a Single Air Connection 


Drill Press Feed powered with Bellows Air Motor 
makes any standard drill press a fast semi- 
automatic machine 


Standard cut-off saws quickly converted to automatic 
operation with two Bellows Air Motors. 





OFTEN CUTS COSTS 
0 ee mS NONE 


Changing a hand fed machine into a fast 
semi-automatic or automatic unit right in your own 
tool room is a cinch with the Bellows Air Motor— 
the unique air cylinder with all controls built-in. 


The Bellows Air Motor is a complete work unit in 
itself, Directional valve, high or low voltage electric 
valve operating control, and precision speed 

controls are all built-in. You require only a single air 
connection—and that can be made with flexible hose. 
Two, three—(or as many as you wish ) Bellows Air 
Motors can be electrically interlocked to work in timed 
sequence to perform related operations with 

whatever precision you require. 

Bellows Air Motors are ruggedly built, precision- 
machined, to give years of trouble-free service. 
Records of twenty—thirty, even fifty million cycles are 
quite common. And Bellows nation-wide service 
(more than 100 field engineers in industrial areas of 
the United States and Canada) assures you of quick 
competent help in the application of Bellows 

Air Motors to your specific problems. 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


Kick press powered with Bellows Air Motor 
equals output of 5 foot-powered presses. 


/N OR MORE 


Write TODAY for this NEW 
four-color 
booklet 


The story of Bellows Controlled 
Air-Power and how industry 
everywhere uses it to find lower- 
cost ways of doing jobs better 
Address Dept BW955. The Beliows 
Co., Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada 
Bellows Pneumatic Devices of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Three Bellows Air Motors turned this obsolete milling 
machine into a high producing unit. 





“Hundreds of Ferguson dealers use 


Ampro to multiply their sales efforts” 


AMPRO CORP. 


2630 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


& CUBEIDIARY OF GENEHar 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


10 KEYS to faster figuring! 
the WANS touch calculator! 


Add, subtract, multiply, divide on compact 10-key keyboard. Tap out 
calculations with one hand by effortless Facit touch figuring method. 
Manual and electric models. By the makers of famous ODHNER 10-key 
adding machine. See your local Classified Phone Book or write for details. 


FACIT INC. Dep. swo 


124 Production 


404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
nf © ff 2 of os Ue hUmelhUmehUmehUme hUmehLUme Um 


“We recommend the Ampro 
projector to our dealers because of 
its quiet operation and dependable 
performance. Now, thanks to Ampro 
projectors, many more prospects 
than ever before witness Ferguson 
Tractor ‘field demonstrations—’ 
regardless of the weather outside.” 


Call your Ampro dealer for a 
demonstration of an Ampro 
projector ... see how your company 
can profit from motion pictures. 


Write today jor “Screen Adventures,” 
a picked listing of 325 low-rental 
films jor business. 





computer running by late 1956. 

In one respect, it is the first of 
its kind: The computer, built by 
Teleregister Corp., will handle the 
whole Braniff system compared to 
machines used by others that serve 
only separate cities. That includes 
58 airport terminals, and cities in the 
U.S. where the line has sales offices, 
and its foreign offices located in eight 
South American countries. 

The unit will get its messages by 
teletype, either land-line or radio, 
and record sales, cancellations, and 
other information connected with 
seat space. As space conditions of 
the flights change, the unit volun- 
tarily originates its own reports, and 
sends them over the network to out- 
lying offices. 

Teleregister's unit consists of two 
complete computing systems that 
operate independently but simultane- 
ously and in synchronization. That 
way, cach system makes a continuous 
check on the other. It helps main- 
tain accuracy, and spots mechanical 
failures. 


Production Briefs 


The Carboloy Dept. of General 
Electric Co, is in the synthetic dia- 
mond business, experimentally speak- 
ing. Working with GE’s process for 
making simulated gems, it got the 
job of bridging the gap between the 
laboratory version and a commercial 
production line to make the diamonds 
available for industrial use. 


To reduce seasickness and improve 
ship handling, Matson Navigation 
Co. is installing anti-roll flaps on the 
sides of its Mariposa and Monterey, 
large passenger liners. The flaps, 
which measure 7 ft. wide, and 14 ft. 
long, are controlled from the bridge 
by a gyroscope that anticipates the 
motions of a heavy sea. Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. says it can eliminate 
90% of a ship's roll. 


The bottling machinery line of 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. is being sold 
to three different companies: Geo. J. 
Meyer Mfg. Co., Barry-Wehmiller 
Machinery Co., Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. William A. Brown, Jr, Car- 
bonic’s president, says the company 
will now concentrate on the research 
and marketing of compressed gas 


products. 
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Lightweight tarpaulins of DU PONT NYLON 


are easy to handle ...cut operating costs 


Want to increase your payloads . . . reduce oper- 
ating costs . . . increase efficiency? Now you can 
get truck tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon that are 
one-third to one-half the weight of ordinary tar- 
paulins and are easy to handie in the coldest 
weather. 

Neoprene-coated tarpaulins of Du Pont nylon 
have been carefully tested during the past three 
years, These neoprene-coated tarpaulins have 
proved their superiority over ordinary tarpau- 
lins in use today —some are still in service after 
24 months! 


Gl POND 


#£6.y. 5. paT.orf 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


In addition to lightness, neoprene-coated tar- 
paulins are: 


- Durable and highly tear-resistant 

. Waterproof—not merely water-repetient 

. Flexible at low temperatures—even at -60'F. 
. Easily fabricated—easily repaired 

. Shrinkproof—non-absorbent 

. Gasoline- and oil-resistant 

. Mildew- and rot-resistant 


For further information on what the advantages 
of Du Pont nylon in tarpaulins mean to you, 
write to: 


t 
E. |. dy Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Textile Fibers Dept., 
Product Information — Nemours 4430, Wilmington 98, Del. 


For lightness in weight and ease of handling— 


Truck Tarpaulins of DU PONT NYLON 





“MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 
REDUCED ... HOW?” 


Here's how . . . Simply invite Gemar As- 
seciotes’ consulting materials handling 
engineers to moke a preliminory survey 
of your plent. There is no charge. In our 
initial report, we will appraise your exist- 
ing methods and tell you whot savings can 
be realized through more efticient mate- 
riols handling. An estimate of the cost 
will be included also. Coll us today, or 
write for additional information. 


Gemar /esociates 


CONSULTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
ever 20 yeors experience 








GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





Loans in Canada 


Look to Canada's First Bank for 
the soundest financing of oil devel- 
opments north of the border, Call 
on the bank with 140 branches in 
the oil provinces alone . . . call in 
the B of M, Address our most con- 
venient office in Canada, the U.S. 
or Head Office, Montreal. 
Bow Tork: 64 Wel & 
WOAN sen ae 





MonTREAL 
Canada's First Cank 
625 Bronches Across Conoda 

RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 _/ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 











No-Burn Building Panels 


The windows in the picture are made 
of fiberglass. The manufacturer, Reso- 
lite Corp., says that they are the first 
such daylighting panels to be listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Here they are used in a storage ware- 
house of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in Akron. 

The panels will burn if you put a 
blow torch to them, but the company 
says burning will stop as soon as the 
flame is removed. It savs they have a 
flame-spread rating of below 75, which 
means they meet safety requirements 
for most factories, schools, and other 


coded areas. By comparison, the rating 
for plastic wall tile is 170, and for 
veneered woods, above 500. 

The panels are molded of fiberglass 
and Hetron, a permanently self-exiin- 
guishing polyester resin, manufactured 
vy Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Resolite says that it is producing the 
panels for skylights, sidewalls, and par- 
titions in industrial, commercial, and 
institutional buildings. They are 
molded in flat sheets, in lengths up to 
13 ft. and widths up to 42 in. 
¢ Source: Resolite Corp., Zelienople, 
Pa. 


Now Trucks 


The new tire and rim shown at the 
top of the picture take the place of the 
six pieces of equipment that are 
scattered around below. They are Fire- 
stone’s tubeless truck tire and one-piece 
rim. 

The company says it is producing 
the tires and rims in volume now, It 
expects them to be standard equipment 
on 1956-model trucks. Earlier this 
year, Goodyear said its tubeless truck 
tire was in the testing stage and was 
being offered to truckers on that basis 
(BW —Mar.5’55,p142). 

The advantages of tubeless tires on 
trucks, says Firestone, are pretty much 
the same as on autos: greater puncture 
and blowout protection; greater dura- 
bility, since they run cooler. 

The new tires are lighter than tubed 
tires. A conventional 10.00-20 tubed 
tire and wheel assembly weighs 232 tb., 
while the Firestone tubeless weighs 
191 Ib. On a 10-wheel tractor Sr og 
this means that 410 more pounds of 
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Manetacturers find the Universal ‘Jeep’, with the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive, ideal for hauling heavily loaded trailers in factory yards. It 
transports men or materials around the plant or between plants, and, with power take-off, supplies mobile power for many types of equipment. 


How management enlists 


4-wheel drive to cut costs | 


’ Today, the Universal ‘Jeep's’ well-earned reputation 
for cutting costs outshines even its wartime 
fame for ruggedness and versatility. Your business 
can almost certainly discover important 
savings in time and money through use of the 
Universal ‘Jeep’ and other ‘Jeep’ family 4-wheel-drive 
vehicles that can go where other vehicles can’t go 
and do jobs others can't do, See your ‘Jeep’ dealer 
or write concerning your specific needs to 


Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


— : ' . : , How does 4-wheel-drive work ? 
Leading of companies use ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons for exploration, inspection 


trips on leases, and to transport workers and equipment to off-road loca- 4-wheeh drive vehicles offer selective 2 or 4-wheel operation. 
tions where ordinary vehicles can’t go. In 4-wheel drive, the engine power is transmitted to all 
four wheels at once, rather than to the rear wheels alone, 
thus utilizing the entire weight of the vehicle for 
maximum traction. A special low-gear range 
provides extra pulling power, when needed, 


eep 


family 
— —— of 4-wheel-drive vehicles 
Public stzities use 4-whesl-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks for emergency repairs, weed World’s most useful vehicles 


control along rights-of-way, servicing lines and carrying men and tools 
over rough terrain in all sorts of weather. WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


the % 








American Credit Insurance 


AND 


i [Tom Weyl) Mid 


Timely Advice 


HIS is an illustration of the manner in which American Credit can 

often help initiate action for the benefit of its policyholders. Whatever 
the size or the nature of a business, situations like the ons outlined here 
can arise. 


In the present case, the policyholder had previously obtained an 
increase in the credit limit on a single customer, up to a coverage of 150 
thousand dollars. with a ten percent deductible. Some time later, the policy- 
holder's Credit Department contacted us through routine channels about a 
proposed extension of time on the account. The total outstanding at that 
time amounted to slightly more than 120 thousand dollars. 


Before deciding what should be done, we suggested that an investigation 
be undertaken through one of our own branch offices. With the facts in the 
case fully established, the policyholder agreed with us that an extension 
was actually inadvisable, and authorized us to proceed with efforts to collect 
ihe amount past due. No payments were forthcoming, and in the meantime, 
other creditors had come forward. Preparations were made for immediate suit. 


As a result of our activities and the activities of other creditors, the 
debtor made an effort to find a purchaser for his stock, in order to ward off 
complete disaster. Such a purchaser was eventually found, and negotiations 
were begun for settlement of the claim. In the meanwhile, we paid our policy- 
holder slightly over 100 thousand dollars, thus forestalling any possible 
curtailment of operations due to shortage of flui:t capital. 


Eventually, with the concurrence of our polieyholder, a settlement was 
made with the purchaser of the stock for payment of the greater part of the 
original debtor's account. Thus, through the timely advice of American 
Credit, a happy ending was written to a story that might otherwise have 
terminated in misfortune. 


Whether you are doing business with a few large accounts or a great 
many small ones, you too will find new assurance in the knowledge that 
your accounts receivable are protected by insurance to at least the same 
extent as your builc ngs, your machines, and your shipments. For your copy 
of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Depart- 
men! 42, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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payload can be carried, says Firestone. 
The new tires will cost no more than 

a tubed tire, plus inner tube. The new 

rim costs the same as conventional rim 

equipment. 

¢ Source; Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Quietest Motor 


For the past couple of seasons, the 
most boasted-about new feature in out- 
board motors has been their ability to 
operate quietly. Last year, when Evin- 
rude Motors and Johnson Motors 
brought out new lines, both companies 
said these were the quietest they had 
ever produced (BW —Sep.25'54,p155). 

Last week the Scott-Atwater Mfg. 
Co., introducing its new 16-hp. model, 
said it was “the quietest motor in or 
near its horsepower range.” 

Scott-Atwater says that its new 
model has the only complete under- 
water exhaust on the market, an air-in 
take silencer, and special mounts that 
cut down chatter. Push-button elec- 
tric starting is optional. Motors that 
have it will sell for $445.50. With con- 
ventional starting, the price is $355.50 
¢ Source: Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., 2901 
E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Hot water from a cold water tap: For 
trailers and summer cottages, where 
there is no hot water supply, the 
Thermo Appliance Co., 2-11 31st St., 
Fairlawn, N. J., has introduced a hot 
water heater that works off the cold 
water faucet. It heats electrically, re- 
tails for $20 

. 
New pocket radio being produced by 
General Electric Co. uses five trans- 
istors, weighs less than a pound, in- 
cluding a small battery. It will retail 
for $50. 

> 
A nitrogen fertilizer compound that 
does not burn, because it releases the 
nitrogen slowly over a period of months, 
was announced last week by the Chemi- 
cal Div. of the Borden Co., New York 
The company calls it a “slow release” 
compound, says that a single applica- 
tion is sufficient for turf grasses for an 
entire season. It marks Borden’s entry 
into the chemical fertilizer field. 

. 
The ten-speed tractor: Minneapolis. 
Moline Co. says that its new tractor- 
gearing system—Magnapower—provides 
ten different speeds, from 14 to 16 
mph. In cach gear range, a push on a 
floor button changes tractor speed 
while in motion without breaking 
torque to the rear axle, and without 
shifting gears. 
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Stationwagon side panels 


oe. 


WS 


oy ge 
a 


b> a. moat N oT | 
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Taxicab divider panels 


Larger families... more rough ‘n tumble in the back seat. 


the n CW Vi nyl -t0- metal Smaller taxicabs... more knocks and scrapes from suitcases and boxes. 


Increased stationwagon registrations .. more scuffs and bruises from big- 
ger, shifting packages 


lq mM l nati ng process? These three trends ermphasize the importance of new protective materials 


like Marvibonded metals. Marvibond®* is the new laminating process that 
permanently bonds vinyl sheeting co practically any kind of metal 


Marvibond vinyl-to-metal laminates... 
® can't rust, rot or corrode! ¢ are attractive, pleasant to touch! 
@ can’t chip, crack, or craze! © are scuff- and stain-resistant!, 
e are clean, comfortable, easy to maintain! 


Prefinished sheet metal! Marvibonded metals are laminated before form- 
ing. Neither finish nor bond is affected by bending, crimping, drilling, 
embossing, punching, or drawing 


Practically any surface effect! High finish or matte finishes, leather-like 
grains, marble patterns, prints, weaves, and sculptured appearances can 
be achieved economically 


Marvibonded laminates can be used where sheet metal is used ...dash- 
boards, window trim, door panels, truck cabs, and other automotive 
interior components. So, why not consider what the Marvibond process 
offers in beauty, protection, serviceability, extra sales impetus and real 
production economies? For technical data and samples, and the names of 
licensed Marvibond laminators in your area, please write — 


Naugatuck Chemical 


A Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Seat backs and frames 





BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Gastonia, N.C. « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices ¢ Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 








REGIONS 


In two years, St. Louis has 
roused itself to one of the 
most impressive municipal 
revivals since the war. Be- 
hind it is Civic Progress, Inc., 
an unusual group of 20 busi- 
nessmen headed by Powell 
B. McHaney (above). 


PLAZA PROJECT is first under renewal 
xct. Local business pledged capital. 
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A New St. 


Louis this week, it was hard 


In St 

to muss it 

¢ If you arrived by plane, you saw 
it at the airport—rebuilding to give St. 
Louis a badly needed air ter- 
minal 

¢ If you came by train you caught 
it - pti cape. to wipe out cight 
blocks of blight around Union Station 
and replace it with a park and new 
middle-income housing (picture, left) 

° If you stayed any time at all, it 
seemed all about you—rebuilding al- 
ready under way in downtown, talk 
everywhere of the far more sweeping 
changes soon to come. Wherever you 
chatted with businessmen, the words 
kept coming back to you: “St. Louis 
has finally waked up.” 

At a time when so much of urban 
America has waked to the need for 
renewing itself (BW-—Jul.9°55,p142), 
the fact that St. Louis is at last stirring 
is apt to scem a perfectly natural occur 
\ hardened traveler--one who 


modern 


rence 


Louis 


has seen the civic facelifts already ac- 
complished in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver, and other cities—is 
likely to turn a somewhat jaundiced eat 
to the burst of enthusiasm that meets 
him in St. Louis today. For this, St 
Louisans have only one explanation 
Unless you've lived it, you can have 
only the faintest idea of how great it 
change there has been, and what it has 
meant 

«Core Stops Growing—In the years 
since World War II, St. Louis has 
found itself face-to-face with the sam« 
problems that confront practically every 
old U.S. city Hemmed in by 
inflexible boundaries, with little or no 
room for expansion, the core city has 
all but to grow, Against this, 
the rest of the metropolitan area has 
undergone expansion—a 
process that both has changed the con 
sumption habits of a large chunk of 
the middle-class market and has pulled 
from the city much of the capital that 


today 


ceased 


tremendeus 
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PUBLIC HOUSING, hardly existent 
in 1949, has grown by 7,500 units. 


p Its Past 


Rips 


in other days would have toward 


gom 
renewing it 

In St 
city climbed only 5 
ind 1950 
crease in St 
around the city on 
iqueezes the city’s 62 sq. mi. to a filet 
ot-sole shape along the Mississippi River 

was more than 458%. By 1953, traffic 
counts in the downtown shopping area 
ta O6U'4% 


Louis’ case, population in the 
1940 


In the same period, the in 
Louis County 


between 


which lies 


three sides and 


were showing 50 fewer pedes 
trians than in 1929 

Thus the 
miliar one: For lack of space, the central 
city had stopped growing; for other rea 
partly 
stopped its natural rebuilding 
set St. Louis apart from other 
though, was the way it faced the prob 
lem, or rather, refused to face it 
¢ Stolid Attitude—With its Germanic 
inheritance, St. Louis has always had 
the reputation of being a stolid, con 
servative city. But between 1945 and 


problem was the now-fa 


understood, it had 
What 


cities 


ons, only 
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dedicated to 


W hile its news 


seemed almost 


1953. it 
outdoing its reputation 
papers and civic leaders talked of spread 


ing slums and decaying neighborhoods 
inadequate schools, hospitals, and health 
services; trafhie jams, the lack of expr 
ways, and a downtown that was running 
downhill, this was the picture it pre 
sented 

e Starting m 194, 
down 1) a $10-million bond issue for 
schools; (2) a $3} -million bond issue for 


voters turned 


sewers and redevelopment of blighted 
reas; (3) a $15-million bond issue for 
sewers; (4) a $17.2-million bond issu 
for schools; and mother $1.5-million 
Onlv two of 
these issues eventualls passed 

e Until 1949, the city 


two small attempts at public housing to 


issue for redevelopment 
made ont 


replace slum dwellings, providing space 
for less than 1,500 families out of the 
city’s 857,000 people 

« De jpite some facelifts and reha 
bank no new 


bilitations, mainly bi 


DOWNTOWN: No new office build. 


ings yet, but two are in prospect. 


Regions WW 








” . . within a period of four months, two things happened 
to turn the whole complex upside down . . .” 
ST. LOUIS starts on p. 130 


if you need it fast... 


ee ste 


eer? 








if you need it 
regularly... 


Sometimes production people 
poy premium freight rates to 
get raw materials fost . . . when 
what they really need is regular 
supply. 


Sometimes sales departments 
specify fast delivery... when 
regular delivery would serve as 
well—or even better. 


Did you know that Federal 
Borge has weekly TIMETABLE 
service*® in both directions be- 
tween Chicago, St. Lovis and 
New Orleans... with connect- 
ing services beyond? 


Did you know Federal accepts 
LCL, carload and bargelood 
shipments for this service . . . at 
no increase in published rates? 


Did you know you cen save 10 
to 20 cents (or even more) on 
every freight dollar, shipping 
by Federal Barge? 


Does your traffic department 
know? 


*A copy of the schedule is yours 
for the asking. 


A PEIVATILY O@wate Ceonreration 
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office buildings had been put up in 
downtown since 1926. Through the 
carly 1950s, the talk was more of busi- 
ness moving out than of fixing up to 
stay. Several companics—among them 
Brown Shoe Co. and the St. Louis 
South Western Ry.—did shift their 
headquarters out of the downtown area. 

At the start of 1953, there was little 
that most le could see that was apt 
to chan his scheme of things. The 
city itself was going through one of its 
periodic cliff-hanging episodes, waiting 
to see whether the legislature would re- 
new the enabling act that let it collect 
some $8-million in taxes each year from 
the earnings of its residents. Then, 
within a period of four months, two 
things happened to turn the whole 
complex upside down. 

In January, 1953, the late Joseph M. 
Darst, the Democratic mayor at the 
time, appointed a group of eight busi- 
nessmen as the core of what was to be 
a permanent civic organization to spon- 
sor long-range improvements for the 
city, beginning with a bond issue. 
Robert E. Smith, who was secretary to 
Darst as he is to the present mayor, 
Raymond R. Tucker, says the idea came 
out of conversations that Darst had with 
Donald Danforth, president of Ralston 
Purina Co., when a plan for a Louisiana 
Purchase uicentennial was bei 
talked about. Both Darst and Danforth 
felt, Smith says, that one of the prob- 
lems in mounting any city-wide project 
was the fact that you always had to rely 
on stop-and-go organizations, each one 
taking time to form and shake itself 
down, each one disbanding when its 
specific job was done. Wouldn't it 
make more sense, they asked, if there 
were a permanent group to turn to 
when the city neede help? 

* Civic Task Force—There is no doubt 
that in finally setting up a permanent 
civic task force Darst had as tis inspira- 
tion Pittsburgh’s famed Allegheny Con- 
ference on Municipal Development. 
But the St. Louis group was, and is, a 
much smaller one, and its membership, 
unlike the conference's, is limited al- 
most completely to business leaders. 
In the onginal eight that Darst ap- 
pointed in 1953 were Sidney R. Baer, 
vice-chairman of the board and treasurer 
of Stix, Baer & Fuller Co; Arthur A. 
Blumeyer, president of the Bank of St. 
Louis; David R. Calhoun, Jr., president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Co.; J. W. 
McAfee, president of Union Electric 
Co.; Aloys P. Kaufmann, president of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and a 
former mayor; Powell B. McHaney, 
president of General American Life In- 


surance Co; Ethan A. H. Shepley, 
chancellor of Washington University; 
and James M. Douglas, an attorney. 

¢ Voters Act—Four months later—in 
April—St. Louis voters supplied the sec- 
ond factor that was to start the city 
toward its transformation. _— the 
strongest opposition from the party, 
they sent to City Hall a nonmachine 
Democrat, Raymond R. Tucker, who 
had been an engineering professor at 
Washington University and the city’s 
first smoke commissioner. (Darst, who 
had become ill, did not stand for re- 
election.) One of Tucker's early moves 
was to expand the original eight-man 
task force, which by now had named 
itself Civic Progress, Inc., to 18 mem- 
bers. (It now has 20 members.) 

Tucker says today that Civic Progress 
has been the driving force behind 
“every major civic improvement since 
its organization.” His own role, he says, 
has been “more or less that of a minor 
character.” 

Powell B. McHaney, who is president 

of Civic Progress, says it couldn’t have 
been done without a man like Tucker 
in City Hall. “With a ward-heeling 
type mayor, Civic Progress would have 
been stymied from the start. But 
Tucker has had the respect of the busi- 
ness community.” 
* Accomplishments — Wherever the 
credit lies—and most people feel it is 
fairly evenly divided—the record of the 
last two years speaks for itself. Since it 
began shaking itself in 1953, St. Louis 
has: 

(1) Approved, after turning it down, 
a $1.5-million bond issue to cover the 
city’s share of the costs of redeveloping 
the l6-acre Plaza Project near Union 
Station. The successful bond campaign 
was led by Edwin M. Clark, president 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
and a Civic Progress member. Clearing 
is practically complete on Plaza sitc 
now, bids for redevelopment have been 
called for, and the Land Clearance for 
Development Authority has plans under 
way for three other redevelopment proj- 
ects. 

(2) Voted 6-to-1 for an amendment 
to the city charter to authorize the city 
to levy an earnings tax, without legis 
lative permission. McHaney led the 
campaign committee that put the tax 
across in September, 1954. 

(3) Passed the largest bond issue— 
$110,639,000—in its history by an 82% 
majority (BW —Jun.4’55,p98). The big- 
gest single chunk of this, $43-million, 
is to go into streets and highways, with 
$18-million ticketed to pay for the city’s 
share of the costs of three big express 
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DEWEY and ALMY . +» products a to’basic human needs 





Something delicious is happening to hams 


You MAY HAVE noticed that ham you ate recently tasted 
extra-good. 

For years it has been the regular practice of meat pack- 
ers to wrap whole hams in paper, and ship them to grocers 
to be cut in half and sold. The American housewife never 
knew it, but between smokehouse and her oven these cut- 
hams lost anywhere from 5% to 15% of their moisture .. . 
and flavor with it. The packers knew — but there was no 
better way. 

Nowadays, thanks to Dewey and Aimy, there is a better 
way —the Cryovac vacuum-sealed packaging process. 
With this process the packer himself cuts the ham and 
seals each half immediately in a bag of glistening, trans- 
parent Cryovac — a material impervious to moisture and 
air, so that not a wisp of flavor and not an ounce of weight 
escapes. Actually, when you spot your first ham in 
Cryovac you're seeing flavor, true smokehouse flavor, for 
the first time! 


Cryovac bags, and the Cryovac packa process for 
smoked meats, cheese, poultry and other png, are among 
the many diversified (= ments by Dewey and Almy 
that benefit almost every industry. Perhaps in the list of 
Dewey and Almy products below there’s one that will help 
you improve a product, solve a merchandising problem, 
or help cut production costs. Investigate today! 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. R. Gaace & Co. 
Cembridge 40, Massachusetts 


Seating Compounds for Food Cons * CRYOVAC Bogs for Food Pockaging * Crganic Chemicels * Battery Separators * Flowed-in Goskets * Shoe Moterials 


gicol Boll 


* Ch 





icol Products for the Construction Industry * Resin Adhesives * Soda Lime * Print Blankets and other speciclized Belting 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, Londen, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, $60 Paulo, Wellington 





Shell-ice is easily bogged, 
conveyed, shoveled, or 
blown through a hose. 
Ideal for dairies, shippers, 
poultry plants, fishing 
boots, institutions, ete 


Get full information: ask 
for Bulletin 54, 


Shell-ice Brings New 
Profits to Ice Plant 
In Oklahoma City 


The J. G. Liebmann Ice Co. has con- 
verted one of its plants in Oklahoma 
City to making Shell-ice exclusively. 
Frozen and harvested automatically, 
the Shell-ice is conveyed to a sizing 
machine and to bins. Marked savings 
and increased profits—have resulted. 
No slow freezing of blocks of ice, no 
crushing, no labor for manufacturing or 
harvesting, no snow, no waste. Photos 
show Shell-ice being bagged and two 
20-ton Shell-ice makers. 





-»- with a friendly reminder 


Put your customer relations on a friendly, 
personal plane. With the Shaw-Barton 
Home Plan you keep year-round contact 
with customers in their home, you express 
appreciation in a tangible, lasting way. At 
Christmas, or other occasions your “busi- 
ness gift” selection from Shaw-Barton 
becomes a year-round investment in cus- 
tomer insurance. Ask your Shaw-Barton 
representative for the Home Plan Port- 
folio or write Dept. B-10. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Colendar and 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, ONO 
GALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ways. Another $25-million is set aside 
to pay the local bill for slum clearance, 
neighborhood rehabilitation, parks, play- 
nds, and community centers. David 
Calhoun, Jr., of Civic Progress, di- 
rected the most spectacular campaign 
the city had ever seen to put the bond 
issue across; Sidney Maestre, chairman 
of the board of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., and another Civic Progress mem- 
ber, was general chairman of the 323- 
man bond screening committee that 
shaped the final saline that went to 
voters. 

In all that has happened so far, Civic 
Progress has never acted as the front- 
runner. It has not officially led any of 
the campaigns. In this sense, its role 
has been more of a behind-the-scenes 
executive committee that has supplied 
the idea and then seen to it that a 
push backed it up. 

Set up without a formal pope, it 
has never had a paid staff, and is still 
operating on the original $60,000 assess- 
ment it made on members and compa- 
nies when it started (its main expenses 
so far have been the $18,000 a year it 
has paid to the public relations firm of 
Fleishman-Hillard, Inc., and the $20,000 
it put up last fall to help finance a 
study of downtown by the Urban Land 
Institute). On the average, the mem- 
bers have met once a month, with 
Tucker sitting in, and a firm rule of no 
substitutes. Lacking a formal staff, the 
work has had to be done by the mem- 
bers themselves. 

The resources and powers that the 
group has, of course, account for much 
of its success. In the bond election last 
spring, contributions from both inside 
and outside Civic Progress put together 
an clection fund of close to $130,000. 
Aside from this, there was an immeasur- 
able amount of services that companies 
threw into the ponpeeents use of 
public relations people, donations of air 
and television time, billboard space, dis- 
plays, direct oy In recruiting 
manpower, or cash, the persuasive pow- 
ers of August A. Busch, Jr., who hap- 
a to be both chairman of Civic 

‘ogress and presideat of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., or Edgar M. Queeny, who 
is CP’s vice-chairman and board chair- 
man of Monsanto Chemical Co., are 
hard to overestimate. 

At this point, with St. Louis’ more 
pressing problems at least temporarily 
disposed of, Civic Progress sees two 
immediate jobs ahead: ay of a bond 
issue, similar to the city’s, for St. Louis 
County; a more active drive, together 
with the Chamber of Commerce, to 
bring in more industry. Eventually, too, 
the organization seems almost bound to 
get more involved in politics on the 
side of good government. Although 
McHaney skirts the idea, many people 
feel the move is inevitable if Civic 
Progress continues. ano 
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Freight rates at parity for Portland and Seattle 








TRUCK RATES give Portland edge on inland market. Seattle, long a rival for regional 
leadership, wants parity or equal concessions. That's why. . . 


Seattle Fights Portland 


A long-smouldering fight between 
Seattle and Portland over truck freight 
rates is out in the open this week, At 
stake is a slice of the rich inland mat- 
kets of the Northwest. 

Seattle has already filed a formal com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Portland has been 
given until next week to enswer. Hear- 
ings open Sept. 19 at Seattle before an 
ICC examiner. 

The map (above) points up the basic 
issues: In reaching into eastern Oregon 
and the rich southern Idaho farming 
country, Portland has a rate advantage. 
In reaching into eastern Washington 
around Spokane, and beyond that into 
northern Idaho and western Montana, 
Seattle, and Portland have parity as to 
rates. 

What Seattle asks is this: On the 
truck haul into eastern Oregon and 
southern Idaho, let there be a parity as 
to rates between Seattle and Portland. 
In other words, on the haul, cut Seattle’s 
rates down to Portland's. Or, if this 
can’t be done, and the present levels 
into eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
are maintained, then give Seattle a rate 
advantage into eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho, and western Montana 
where Portland and Seattle truck rates 
now are even. Truck rates—not rail— 
are the only ones involved. 

Back of the fight is a change in trans- 
portation that has come with construc- 
tion of fast highways, especially those 
across the Cascade Mountains that lie 
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between Seattle and the inland area. 
The basic rail rates from Portland and 
Seattle to the eastern Oregon and 
southern Idaho area were set in 1908 
by the Union Pacific RR. Except for 
grain and petroleum products, which 
are not a part of the present proceed- 
ing, the rate structure has been un- 
changed since 1908 (though, of course, 
rates have taken successive percentage 
increases during periods of inflation). 
Truckers, from the start, have followed 
the pattern of railroad rates. 

Now with good highways across the 
Snoqualmie Pass into eastern Washing- 
ton (and thence into eastern Oregon 
and southern Idaho) Seattle has moved 
much nearer to southern Idaho. Seattle 
trafic men say that Portland now has 
only a 50-mile Te over Seattle in 
reaching Pendleton, Ore., and points 
cast, such as Boise, Pocatello, and Salt 
Lake City. 

Despite some agitation, the issue of 
the rate structure has been slow in com- 
ing to a head. At various times, in- 
dividual marketing mep have raised a 
question or a squawk and sometimes a 
manufacturer has complained. However, 
that was about it, until the Seattle 
Traffic Assn. and the Tacoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce jointly went to the 
ICC with a request for a change in the 
rates. 

For its part, Portland is fighting the 
case hard, and has raised a battle fund 
with cash from business, the citv, and 
the port. «xo 





OFF 


NO BARGAIN 


FOR UNIFORM™ 
FLAT SPRING 


PERFORMANCE 


According to the deflection formula for 
flat springs, the deflection or load of 
flat springs will vary in direct propor- 
tion to the third power of the thickness. 


This means that flat springs made 
from .010” ordinary commercial flat 
rolled high carbon strip (standard gauge 
tolerance + .001”) can be off as much 
as 33%, plus or minus, in deflection or 
load value. 


Where the nature of the service calls 
for more uniform spring performance, 
CMP produces restricted thickness tol- 
erances which make possible load tol- 
erances of + 10% or less. CMP is 
regularly supplying such uniform 
restricted tolerances for special flat 
spring applications, multiple-station 
progressive die forming and other spe- 
cialized end products where uniform, 
extra-close gauge accuracy reduces 
fabricating costs and waste and pro- 
vides better product performance. 


If you have a flat spring problem, you 
are invited to avail yourself of CMP’s 
specialized knowledge and experience 


in this field. 
“jooTH 338. 


eee 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc cooted, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alloy. 


theGoidlfhetal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, INO. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York « Cleveland ¢ Detroit + Indianapolis 
Chicago © Los Angeles © Sen Francisco 
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| Royden A. Blunt (right), president, and Victor L. Hall, general 
manager of the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc 
(GCMI), discuss the steady rise in glass packaging. Says Presi- 
dent Blunt, “Glass lets you see what you buy. And glass jars and 
bottles are better and stronger than ever today, thanks to glass- 


R. L. Cheney, GCMI marketing direc 
tor, shows US. use of glass containers 
is growing faster than population and in 
come. Important benefits of glass are its 
purity and clarity—assured by high-quality 
chemicals, such as Wyandotte soda ash 





industry ... 


Modern, automatic glass-blowing 
machines turn out bottles and jars as 
fast as 250 units per minute. As a pro- 
ducer of raw-material chemicals, Wyandotte 
also serves the chemical, paper, soap, de- 
tergent, rubber industries—to name a few 


makers’ modern, research-developed techniques .. . 
erative suppliers.” Quality control of Wyandotte’s raw-material 
chemicals helps write a key chapter in the continuing success 
story of glass containers. Wyandotte also serves the plate glass 
is an important supplier to other chemical makers 


and to coop- 


In 1954, glass manufacturers packed 

and shipped nearly 18 dillion new glass 
containers of all sizes and shapes. Annual 
retail sales are four times this figure due 
to huge re-usable-container sales in many 
industries. Glass is rugged: travels well 



















There’s a story on Wyandotte 
chemistry at work behind the... 


big boom 
in bottles 


jen Egyptians first crafted glass containers more than 4000 years ago by 
{A winding molten glass threads around a core of sand. Through the centuries, 
glass has proved to be the most versatile and indispensable material for packaging 
ever devised. 





Today, continuing research programs keep apace of the ever-increasing demand 
for glass containers — with better and faster manufacturing methods, modern styling, 
technical improvements. The demand is great: last year alone, U.S. sales reached 
a total of 73.1 billion glass-packed units—beverages, foods, cosmetics, medicines, 
chemicals—an average of 454 containers per capita ... a boom with the end 
nowhere in sight! 

Wyandotte has been a working partner in the glass industry for more than 64 
years, supplying raw-material chemicals and technical assistance—as well as spe- 
cialized washing and sanitizing products. Fact is, in practically every industry you 
can name, Wyandotte chemicals — organics and inorganics — play a vital role, How 
about your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotfe CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World's largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Glass containers have great sales Glass is an ideal packaging material Want a conference on your chemical 


appeal; are clean, durable, easily han for all the various types of foods and needs? Bring your product or processing 
led. Wyandotte not only supplies chemical beverages that you consume every day. problem to us, Our new research center is 
w materials for glassmakers, but is a Because glass is chemically inert, nen- equipped to give you practical information 
»ajor manufacturer of specialized washing porous, and odorless, it is indispensable on the application of the many chemicals 


nd sanitizing products for dairies, bottlers too, for medicines, chemicals, cosmetics. within our manufacturing background. 





Which is simpler? 


A design in which parts cre easily accessible! 
it's porticularly important in instrumentation 
used to report facts, centralize dota, or 
control process variables. 

Fielden Simplified Instrumentotion offers con- 
venience like this through simplified design 
and features such as roll-out chassis. Yet, it's 
highly eccurate and dependable. 

Look into Fielden Simplified Instrumentation 
for Temperature + Level + Pressure + Con- 
ductivity « pH * Tachometry + Moisture Con- 
tent + Dimensional Accuracy * Current + Voltage 


Sip Robortehaw Fat 


FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
BW-6, 2920 N. 4th St, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 






































Interested in what's new from a 
business man's point of view? 
Drop us a line for our publication 
The Chemical Digest’. It's Timely, 
Interesting and Free. Now in its 
4th year, 


Foster D. Grell Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 
29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N. Y. 

WA 4-8800 
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Co-ops Win Power Fight 


Agreements by Interior to sell Clark Hill power 
directly to co-ops, and by Georgia Power Co. to transmit it, 
appear to wind up long, noisy controversy. 


In the Southeast last week, the Ad- 
ministration squeaked its way out of an 
clectric power squabble that had all 
the carmarks of becoming another 
Dixon-Yates controversy. 

On the surface, the agreement be- 
tween Interior Dept. and Georgia 
Power Co. to transmit clectricity from 
Clark Hill Dam to a group of power 
hungry north Georgia (BW- 
Sep.3'55,p34) marked the windup to 
an argument running all the way back 
to Harry Truman’s days. The co-ops 
hadn't said definitely yet they would 
sign the pact. But most people felt its 
terms gave them just about what they 
wanted. 
¢ Switch by Interior—What Interior 
Dept. did was back away from a pro- 
posal to sell energy to Georgia Power 
Co., which would have resold it to the 
co-ops at government specified rates. 
On principle, the co-ops won their fight 
to retain status as preferential cus- 
tomers for government-produced clec- 
tricity and, as such, to buy directly from 
the government. 

Clark Hill Dam, which is on the 
Savannah River some 21 mi. north of 
Augusta, was built by the federal gov- 
ernment primarily as a flood control 
project. However, it has power genera- 
tion fucilities, completed late in 1953, 
with an installed capacity of 280,000 
kw. Half of the power goes to South 
Carolina, half to Georgia. It was the 
disposition of Georgia's share that 
started the whole squabble back in 
March, 1950. 
¢ Preference Issue—Marketing agent 
for Clark Hill power is Interior Dept. 
and its regional agency Southeastern 
Power Administration. Interior gained 
jurisdiction over the sale of all fed- 
erally produced electric powcr—except 
that generated by Tennessee Valley 
Authority—under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. The act, continuing a 
tradition established in earlier reclama- 
tion legislation, requires Interior to 
give preterence to public bodies in the 
sale of the power. Under this provision, 
a group of Georgia clectric co-ops ap- 
alied to Interior for Clark Hill power. 
But there was one big rub: The co-ops 
had no transmission lines to carry it to 
their customers. 

About the same time, Georgia Power 
Co., which was serving the co-ops, 
offered to buy Clark Hill power and 
resell it to the co-ops. But the co-ops, 
represented by Georgia’s former gov- 
ernor, Ellis Arnall, rebelled. They 


co ops 


looked upon any move to sell the energy 
to Georgia Power as a dangerous prece- 
dent, an attempt to undermine the 
federal preference clause. As far as 
transmission went, they felt that once 
they had title to the power they would 
be able to work out a “wheeling” agree- 
ment with Georgia Power. Such agree 
ments have beer concluded in other 
sections of the country, with power 
from federal dams curried over private 
utility transmission lines to the co-ops. 

Another clause in the Flood Control 
Act specifies that sale of federal power 
to preference customers should be “con- 
sistent with sound business practices.” 
Ar Georgia Power raised this ques- 
tion: Was it sound business to sell 
power to customers who had no way 
of taking it? 
¢ Tri-Party Proposal—In February, 
1954, Interior and Georgia Power 
worked out another proposal—one fox 
three separate contracts. ‘Under the 
olan, Georgia Power would buy Clark 
lill output at the bus bar and carry 
it over its system, selling it to the 
co-ops at cost plus line loss and han- 
dling charges. All prices would be fixed 
by the government. 

Once more, the co-ops balked. They 
would accept nothing less, they said, 
than full title to Clark Hill power at 
the dam site. That's where the issue 
stalled for more than a year. 

Last week it appeared the coopera- 
tives had won out—just in time to fore- 
stall an almost certain blast at the Ad 
ministration in hearings on power 
policy scheduled in Atlanta by a House 
Public Works subcommittee. Asst. In 
terior Secy. Fred Aandahl announced 
that Georgia Power had agreed to whecl 
Clark Hill power for the cooperatives. 
Georgia Power's Pres. Harllee Branch 
said his company had acceded to the 
terms in an attempt to end the con- 
troversy, although he contends the new 
proposal will give the co-ops no bene- 
fits that weren't available ‘under the 
earlier proposition. 
¢ Utility's Statement—“It will be in- 
teresting to see” Branch says, “whether 
those who have so noisily demanded a 
wheeling contract will now accept it or 
whether they will seck to further pro- 
long the controversy to political and 
selfish purposes. Our understanding 
with the Dept. of Interior is that the 
tri-party contract which we previously 
negotiated and which was signed by 
our company in May, 1954, still remains 
available to the co-ops if they desire, as 
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1 group, to accept it. Either the tri- 
party proposal or the modified wheeling 
proposal—but not the two in combina- 
tion—will be applied to the sale of 
Clark Hill power in Georgia.” 

On the other side, Marshall Pollock, 
president of the Georgia Electric Mem- 
bership Corp.. a statewide co-op or- 
ganization, says, “We are very pleased 
that Interior has decided to sell us the 
power from Clark Hill. We feel that 
future negotiations can be entered 
into.” 


At this point the only pees settle- 
merit term spelled out 1s this: Georgia 
Power's wheeling contract with South- 
eastern Power Administration, would 
call for delivery of 350-million kwh. 
annually at the switch or 315-million 
kwh. at the customer's substation. 

Even if a wheeling contract is worked 
out, an Interior Dept. spokesman says 
the co-ops still will have to obtain 
supplemental power from the private 
utility to meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers. 


Diane Whips Up a North-South Feud 


New England is up in 


ern states are propositioning 


Of course, it was just a nasty little 
misunderstanding between North and 
South. 

Cat-like, the Southern states were 
about to spring on New I ngland com 
panies, already victimized by ferocious 
floods, and snatch them to sunmer lo- 
cations. That’s what the rumors said. 

Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, who was 
trying to rally Connecticut's devastated 
industry, blasted off with a reply: “I 
think it’s ghoulish, a new low in hu- 
man relations to have someone try to 
steal our industries.” 

South Carolina, appearing highly 
offended, quickly answered back. “We'd 
feel like scavengers to go to a man 
whose plant was flooded and ask him 
to move South,” said Sloan W. Gable, 
acting director of the State Develop- 
ment Board 

But some New Englanders last week 

were still muttering about what they 
fclt was the South's lack of taste. And 
then George Meany, AFL president, 
gave the rumor a new pair of wings 
by mentioning Southern “agents” im 
flood areas and calling for a Con 
gressional investigation. 
* Forerunner of Doom—Like any well- 
developed rumor, this one was mostly 
phantom. But it did serve to sharpen 
long-range facts that New Englanders 
hate to face. In recent years, other 
sections of the country—the South 
among many—have tantalized New 
i'ngland companies with offers. They 
baited their lines with myriad 
devices, such as tax-assessment deals 
and we-build-vou-rent arrangements. 
Their approach, in most cases, has had 
all the imagination of an army routine 
lirst the form letter, then a chummier 
letter, finaily a personal visit. 

Almost everyone has unashamedly 
gotten into the act—local chambers of 
commerce, utilities. In fact, New 
Englanders, too busy last weck with their 
North-South shadow boxing, almost 
cverlooked two new sparring partners 


have 
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arms over rumors that south- 


its flood-ravaged industries. 


close by—Maine and Vermont, A few 
cays after the flood, “prompted by our 
sincere desire to oun with all New 
England states,” Gov. Edmund Muskie, 
who has been setting up a new Com- 
merce Dept., and is well aware of an 
estimated 2.5-million sq. ft. of empty 
plant space in Maine, offered to help 
relocate water-damaged plants. And 
Vermont answered the distress call, too 

Massachusetts, for one, replied that 
it could take care of its own problems 
One biting comment from Richard 
Preston, Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts’ Commerce Dept.: “Com 
mercialism and altruism have gotten 
mixed up around this place.” 

¢ Native Loyalty—Some observers trace 
the fuss to the defensive attitude of 
New England’s own industrial pro- 
moters. As an official of the Manu- 
facturers Assn. of Connecticut, Inc., 
put it: “New England's job is con 
servation rather than expansion—to 
hold what we have.” Neither Southern 
magnets nor Northern glue have, in 
the final analysis, made up the minds 
of New England executives. Despite 
outward loyalty, many New England 
companies on their own have inwardly 
decided to re-settle outside the region 
Promotional pressure could not keep 
cottons and synthetics from moving 
southward 

So, in the eves of observers, 
the South’s reported zeal in grabbin 
damaged industry has been a er 
bogy to New Englanders who can throw 
a Cloak of guilt over any company that 
so much as thinks about setting up 
business clsewhere 

¢ Exaggeration -Actually, in a spot 
check last week, sustvess week found 
that only a handful of small companies 
for instance, Rhode Island Plus Mills, 
Woonsocket—were quitting for good. 
Observers reed that considering the 
various sources of financial aid avatlable. 
these companies must have been close 
to the brink before the flood. The sur 
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Isn’t your voice important 
enough to be heard? 


Important voices speak to be heard. 
Business efficiency (not to mention 
common sense) demands they be 
heard right. 

From intra-plant addresses to in- 
ter-office chats you can enjoy no 
quicker, clearer, more effective ver- 
bal communication than through a 
custom-engineered Stromberg-Carl- 
son system. Here’s why . .. 

We offer 
(1) a free 
survey of your 
premises and 
a no-obliga- 
tion recom- 
mendation; 
(2) a reputa- 
tion for the 
highest stand- 
ards, established over 60 years; (3) 
prices that are modest for the quality 
delivered; and (4) a new capital- 
conserving Lease Plan, with no 
money down and our experts main- 
taining your equipment for the life 
of your lease, 

Write, or send the coupon, to bring 
a trained, authorized representative 
to discuss your needs, 





Executive priority even on 
@ telephone! in the Dicl- 
X System you con press @ 
conceo'ed button end get 
right in en @ busy tine. 











meee re 


Stromberg-Carlson’ 


| A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
| SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1202 Ciiflerd Ave., Rechester 21, New York 


Please have a representative contact 
me with information on ydur Sound 
and Intercommunication Systems. 


FIRM NAME... 0 ccccceceecnerenerene 
ADDRESS 
BY ..00.+ -:0sccessenesese 


(TITLE) 


litenatidivdbithiwe anaes asenesenen ane) 
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For Trailer-on-flat car Shippers 


B&O's popular, Torcee Service 
is now being extended to benefit 


more shippers 
cities. This 


trailer 


speedy, 
haul and delivery has 


in many more 
worry-free 


proved its dependability day after 
day. Former over-the-road ship- 
pers like its known transit times, 
on time arrival and competitive 





rates. They're enthusiastic, too, 
about the immediate notification 
to shipper and receiver if the 
schedule of a Torcee trailer is 


interrupted by 


circumstances. 


unforeseen 


Currently scheduled service 
may fit your shipping needs. 


Try Torces! 


CHECK THESE POINTS OF ORIGIN 





BALTIMORE TO: 
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vey also showed that even companies 
with plants and inventory swept away, 
lanned to rebuild where once they 
ad stood with upstream flood control 
included in the plans. 

One standout fact uncovered: Eastern 
and Midwest promoters were far more 
active in approaching companies than 
the South. One oalen company near 
Putnam (Conn.), that suffered only 
minor damage, said that wires and 
letters flooded its main office two days 
after. The offers came from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Ohio, but none 
from the South. Another woolen com- 
pany, severely hurt and more suscep- 
tible to lures, said it had not received 
any offers. Still another executive com- 
mented: “We filed the letters in a small 
square container—I mean the waste- 
basket.” 

At first, taking stock of the flood, 
Cleveland headquarters of U. S. Steel 
Corp.'s American Steel & Wire Div, 
seemed on the verge of cutting back its 
big, heavily damaged Worcester (Mass.) 
plant. The carly $2-million damage 
estimate by last week had mounted to 
$5-million, yet most of the 3,400 


workers were back on the job: True, 
American Steel's midwest plants were 
operating above normal to take up the 
slack. But one company official said, 
“Bet you a nickel to a penny the Wor- 
cester plant will be there the same as 


ever five years from now.” 

¢ Trigger—What triggered Ribicoff’s 
explosive retort—as it turns out—was a 
front-page article, five days after the 
flood, in the New York World Tele- 
gram & Sun. The sensational headline, 
“South Ready to Grab Flood Ravaged 
Industry,” was supported by seemingly 
unsensationa!l quotes from Southern 
officials. 

According to the article, a Georgia 
official said: “We want the industry, 
but we don’t want a profit from a dis- 
aster like the one you've had.” A 
North Carolina official said: “I'm afraid 
it would be as if we were hitting below 
the belt.” A Florida official, in the 
same tone, said: “Somebody in higher 
authority may want to send somebody 
up North, but we don’t want to be 
scavengers.” 

In a wire to Gov. Ribicoff, South 
Carolina’s Sloan W. Gable admitted 
that Ralph M. Horton, a representative 
of the State Development Board, would 
keep his previously made appointments 
with New England companies. Gable 
said: “This has nothing to do with the 
floods. In fact, the conferences set up 
for Mr. Horton are mostly outside the 
flood area.” 
¢ Vanguard—No one doubted that 
Horton was only a persistent, coura- 
geous vanguard. The main body of pro- 
moters, at a later, more diplomatic 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things—better ! 


time, would show up in New Eng- 
land. «no 
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Behind this 


WORLD- 


FAMOUS 
LABEL 


Budweiser—the largest-selling beer in 
history—is made by the finest brewing 
process on Earth. Backed by the ideals 
and traditions of four generations, every 
step is safeguarded—for quality of prod- 
uct, for attractive packaging, for safe 
delivery to the consumer. 

Arabol is proud to be a member of the 
team of firms serving Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. We are proud that Arabol Icetite 
Adhesives—made to the brewer's own 
most rigid specifications—are used to 
hold these famous labels in place, 
whether the bottles are dry or iced. 


The Brewing Industry is one of a 
hundred in which Arabol is privileged 
to serve the leaders. Out of 70 years of 
pioneering—with 10,000 adhesives for- 
mulas developed in our five laboratories 


—Arabol Adhesives for a thousand end 
uses are in steady demand. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives. Somewhere near your place 
of business there is one of Arabol’s 
twelve plants and warehouses ready to 
serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own plant 

under your particular working condi- 
tions—for your specific requirements, 
whatever their nature. That is the one 
kind of testing that assures you of satis- 
factory results. Your inquiry to Depart- 
ment 34 will bring a prompt response. 


tHe ARABOL mre. CO... « notionwide org 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! 


YEARS OF PIONEERING IN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


L 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL 


* ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! xX 
¥ 1 1TOEVUY é SJAISIHGV + 





serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECHTIVE OFFICES: 10 E. 42nd S+., MY. 17, WY. © CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « OT LOU 
ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON © PORTLAND, Ore, ITASCA, Tex CINCINNATI! « DENVER ¢ LONDON tng. 





In Regions 


Tobacco Addicts and Car Owners 
Get the Bill for Diane’s Cut-Ups 


HARRISBURG-—It will be a long time before 
smokers and car owners in Pennsylvania f Diane. 
A hike in cigarette and gasoline taxes—to help pay the 
bill for fi caused by the hurricane’s backlash—will 
keep her memory bright for at least two years. 

The tax measure, which is being rushed h 
before the state legislature recesses about Sept. 15, 
for: raising the 4¢-per-pack cigarette tax to a nickel for 
a 20-month period effective . 1; boosting the 5¢-a 
gal. tax to 6¢ for a full iod. 

The cigarette tax increase will bring in $18-million, 
of which $12-million will be used for general flood 
relief including supplies, drugs, and stream rectification. 
The remaining $6-million will go into a disaster pool for 
future emergencies. 

The gasoline tax hike will net about $54-million, Only 
$45-million is needed for repairs to streets and bridges. 
The other $9-million will be allocated for street and high- 
way purposes—in addition to the $18-million communities 
already get from the state. 

This tax measure is the first agreed upon since Gov. 
George Leader took office. His increased tax program 
bogged down under heavy opposition (BW—Apr.30'55, 
pli4) 


Transit, Rail Companies 
Defy Oregon PUC 


SALEM, ORE.—Attempts of Public Utilities Com- 
missioner Charles Heltzel to stop two transportation 
companies from reducing passenger service have been 
defied by both companies successfully—so far. After 
losing a round in Circuit Court to each challenger, 
Heltzel has taken his authority problem to the state 
Supreme Court. 

leltzel’s first trouble came on Aug. 7, when Southern 
Pacific § abandoned its Rogue River 
runs (daily, each way) between Portland and Ashland. 
Dubbed “Night Crawler” by its critics, the run, Southern 
Pacific claimed, was losing $400,000 a year. But suspen- 
sion left the 190 miles Saloon Eugene and Ashland 
(once a mainline) trainless after half a century. PUC 
ordered Southern to stay suspension pending hearings. 
Both sued in state court, which refused PUC an injunc- 
tion. And the trains stopped running. 
at second hassle when Portland Traction Co. 

a new schedule 30%, its 
trolley runs on interurban % City and 
Bellrose, effective Aug. 14. Heltzel ordered the company 
not to reduce schedules, and the company sued for an 
injunction-restrainer, The Circuit Court overruled PUC. 

Both rail challengers contend that Heltzel exceeded 
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his authority by trying to stop schedule changes before 
he held hearings. In the PTC case, the court said that 
Oregon law empowered PUC to protect the public from 
unjust and unreasonable rates, but failed to spell out the 
same powers over timetables. 

Train and trolley riders heatedly contend that the 
roads can absorb passenger losses, since both operate 
a profitable freight service. 


Prairie Province Fights Move 


To Limit Foreign Ships on Seaway 


WINNIPEG-—The province of Manitoba has taken 
up arms against the demands of U.S. and Canadian 
shipping circles that foreign flags either be excluded or 
limited on St. Lawrence Seaway. 

To put its arguments before the Royal Commission 
on Coasting Trade, Manitoba hired two U.S. economists, 
Dr. Harold M. Mayer of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr. Ezra Solomon. 

Both economists argued before the commission that 
foreign ships should have unrestricted access to the 
Seaway, because only by fostering free competition can 
the Prairie Provinces secure the full benefit of the route. 
They pointed to the way Britain, Germany, and the 
Low Countries have been pushing a mass of ships for 
Seaway traffic. They also argued that if United Kingdom 
ships were restricted, Britain would lose much of its 
dollar trade. and be unable to purchase Canadian 
wheat. 

The Manitoba brief was contested by the Dominion 
Marine Assn., which held that ships being built in 
U. K. shipyards will be suitable both for Great Lakes 
navigation and for ocean-going voyages during winter, 
when the lakes are frozen. Such ships, operating cheaper 
than Canadian and U.S. coastal vessels, would “threaten 
the Great Lakes fleet with extinction.” 

The arguments got so hot that the commission had to 
adjourn until Sept. 8. 


Regions Briefs 


New England truckers have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 6% increase in interstate truck 
rates within New England and the New York metro- 
politan area, Need for the freight hike stems from 
increased labor costs, the truckers told ICC. 

Nebraska’s “dry land bridge” (BW —Feb.5'55,p50) has 
ceased to be a joke. The span linking Omaha and Sioux 
City, lowa, was built over a channel that the Missouri 
River abandoned in 1946. But it wasn’t until last year 
that Congress voted funds to restore the wayward river 
to its old course. Now a diversion canal is scouring out 
the river bed, and eventually the Missouri will be re- 
stored to its full width. 

Chicago made little headway in persuading Wilson & 
Co. not to move its meat-packing out of the city (BW— 
Aug.27°55,p73). Mayor Daley, who asked the company 
to reconsider, was told, “The matter was studied a 
long time.” 
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MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 





+ 


bist: 
. 


High speed fabric washer 
made faster...safer... 


more automatic ...with help 
of 36 MICRO SWITCH switches 


* Four MICRO SWITCH precision switches on each of these nine tubs 
provide safety shut-offs to prevent accidents to operators and materials. 
The Laxloop Continuous Washer, a product of Riggs and Lombard, is an 
exceptionally efficient machine for high speed washing of all types of fabrics. 

The four switches are located at strategic points so that any tie-up, 
tangle or other malfunction will instantly result in stopping the machine 
before any damage may occur. In addition, the switches operate a light 
on the control board to show the exact trouble spot. 

Riggs and Lombard engineers selected MICRO SWITCH precision 
switches because they could be operated with a minimum of travel, were 
positive and dependable in action and sufficiently enclosed to be resistant 
to moisture. 

MICRO SWITCH products can make your equipment safer and more 
automatic, too. The switch you require may need entirely different charac- 
teristics than the ones shown here. Whatever your switch problem, 
MICRO SWITCH engineering service can cooperate with you and your design 
staff in a way to save time and money. Why not call your MICRO SWITCH 
branch office today ? 


: , A a line of snap-action and mercury switches 
~nalecit fee t28b6 boaeel 
MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 
extremely reliabie, smali-size, high-capacity, 
snap-action precision switches and a ead 


switches. Available in a wide variety of si 
shapes, weights, actuators and electrical char. A SMISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY ‘Hy 


acteristics. For ali s of electrical controls. 
pine ah omrtantt ln Conodo, Leoside, Toronto I7,Ontero « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











PILOT for Square D, Pres. Fritz Magin, 
steers between big fellows at top of elec- 
trical industry, and smart operators below. 
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This new plant in Cedar Rapids, lowa, is 
the latest step in Square D Co.'s program 


of regional plants to bring it close to its 


markets. 


It's one way by which a... 


Middle-Sized Company 
Carves a Bigger Slice 


The plant that Square D Co. is 
opening this week in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Brings total plant space of this 
maker of industrial control and clec- 
trical distribution equipment to double 
the level at the end of World War II. 
When another plant at Royal Oak, 
Mich., is completed, Square D will have 
stretched across the continent a tight 
web of 12 plants with 1.7-million sq. 
ft.—two-thirds of it in relatively new 
and modern buildings 

That's fast growth for any medium- 
sized company—and Square D is that by 
any measure. In a growth industry, 
such a company must “grow or die,” as 
the old adage has it—but it can die, too, 
of overblown expansion, sinking be- 
neath a heavy weight of capital expen- 
diture and debt. ‘in the electrical in- 
dustry, dominated as it is by a handful 
of big, aggressive companies that can 
absorb a reverse or two, Square D faced 
this dilemma in aggravated form. 

To solve the problem, Square D blue- 


printed and followed a pattern of 
growth that has built up a regional 
plant system and brought the company 
close to the markets it serves. It coupled 
this with a rejuvenation of management 
at the operating level, a formula for a 
winning product line, and a hard sales 
push. 

¢ Payoff—How has Square D’s growth 
pattern worked out? You can find the 
answer in the figures. Sales, shipments, 
new business, and backlogs are at record 
highs. Last year’s sales were $56-mil 
lion. This year the company will proba 
bly top $60-million. Since 1946, the 
book value of its shares has nearly 
tripled. 

When you look at the postwar sales 
jump, you get an interesting result: 
Square D’s sales gained 163% since the 
war's end, compared to the industry's 
126%. But Square D’s expansion of 
plant facilities was actually less, per- 
centagewise, than that of the industry 
as a whole. The company’s expansion 
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and modernization program, costing 
some $12-million, boosted its plant fa- 
cilities by only 104%, compared to the 
industry's 158%. So Square D is get 
ting considerably more mileage, per 
sales dollar, out of its capital expendi- 
tures than the industry as a whole. 
Or take another comparison, Square 
D's 1954 ratio of net profit ($4.7-mil- 
lion) to sales ($56-million) is over 8% 
General Electric's current ratio is about 


whe A 
6./'% 


* Hors of the Dilemma—Square D's 


Pres. Fritz Magin, now 72 years old, set 
for his company in the switch-over from 
wartime production the task of building 
i firm base for growth, and developing 
1 sharp competitive edge. It needed the 
edge to withstand the pressures not only 
from the top of the industry—the big 
fellows—but also from the bottom—the 
smaller operators who prowl! around the 
fringes of any market 

When a medium-sized company 
wants to grow, it means heavy capital 
commitment. Many companies not of 
the first rank find it hard to pull to 
gether a lot of capital without incurring 
top-heavy debt. But small companies 
can’t plaster national media with adver- 
tising. And they can’t shell out huge 
sums for research and development as 
the bigger corporations do. 

While the medium-sized companies 
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The difference is 
SPECIALIZATION 


The little guy shown above is drill- 
ing for vil—the hard way! He'll never 
“strike it rich” because oil well drilling 
today is a highly-specialized industry 
that requires highly-specialized equip- 
ment operated by highly-trained 


specialists. 


Linking horsepower to industrial 
equipment also is a highly specialized 
art that can avoid equipment failure, 
costly downtime and interrupted work 
cycles. That's why more and more 
powered equipment users and manu- 
facturers standardize on Twin Dise 


Power Linkage. 


Since 1918, Twin Disc has specialized 
exclusively in the design, manufacture, 
and application of both Friction and 
Fluid Drives——-providing exactly the 
right Drive for nearly any equipment 
used in any industry! 


TWIN 


Twin Dise Model HUD 
Disconnecting Fluid 
Power Toke Offs ease 
operation — increase rig 
efficiency —lower main- 
tenance costs on this 
Emsco GB-350 Drilling 
Rig powered by Model 
220-G Murphy Diesel 
Engines. Rig is owned 
by Hagestad Drilling 
Compony, Bakersfield, 
Colifernia 


Bronches of Seles Engineering Offices: Glevelond + Dales * Detroit * Los Angeles * Mewerk * Mew Oricens * Seattle © Tulse 
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Off to a good 
lighting start 


Prudential Building, Chicago. Special panoramic photograph 
made during late stages of construction, courtesy Chicago Tribune 


OWERING 600 feet above the 

level of Lake Michigan, the 
Prudential Building is off to a good 
lighting start. The first eight floors 
are already equipped with Day-Brite 
recessed troffers . .. Involved in this 
outstanding Day-Brite installation 
are corridors, lobbies, general offices, 
escalator and stair wells. 


Architects Engineers: Naess and Murphy, Chicago. 
General Contractors: George A. Fuller Compary, 
New York 


Contractors: 


Electrical 
Fischbach, Moore and Morrissey, Ine 
J. Livingston and Co 
Emerson-Cometock Co., Inc 


Co-venturers, Chicago. 


Before you decide on any lighting 
system, SEE, EXAMINE and 
COMPARE Day-Brite. Look at the 
fixtures, not just the pictures. CALL 
YOUR DAY-BRITE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 


= DAY-BRITE 
» Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., et. 
Canada: Amalgamated 


’ 7, . ia " 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Netion’s Largest Manvfecturer of Commercial and ineustrial Lighting Equipmens 
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are watching their big brothers, they 
can’t lose sight of the little operators 
waiting to snap off painful bites of the 
available business by price cutting. 

* Edge—The large electrical manufac- 
turers have a big edge over smaller com- 
panies because they can offer to any 
customer a complete clectrical equip- 
ment package. That means price reduc- 
tions per unit, and integration of the 
company’s big, broad line into a system 
—often a telling point with big indus- 
trial customers. 

If a steel mill wants to re-do its facili- 
ties, a top company will send in a team 
of its own engineers, lay out a tailored 
system beginning with the distribution 
gear as power comes in, and including 
all the motors, controls, instrumenta- 
tion, and other equipment. 

Look at the other end of the scale— 

the little manufacturers labeled by the 
trade the “alley shops.” These outfits 
are often close to the customer, prob- 
ably just across town. If the buver 
wants a special panel board, or his 
expansion plan calls for some special 
controls for machine tools, the little 
man is there on the spot with promises 
of low price and quick delivery. 
* Formula for a bite—To meet the ad- 
vantages of its big and little competitors, 
Square D has worked out a ieimnde. 
What it comes down to is; “Take off a 
bite you can chew~—and then chew 
harder than anybody else.” 

Here's how Square D works it out in 
fighting the big fellows. The main 
problem on this side of the picture is to 
find a way to get around the ability of 
the big companies to manufacture at 
high volumes with low unit costs. 
Square D’s answer probably applies to 
any medium-sized business. It looks for 
the weak spots in a big company’s prod- 
uct line—then bears down hard on doing 
a better job in that area. 

It does this in many ways. Say that 
Square D is concentrating on one seg- 
ment of the distribution equipment 
line. It tries to build into these prod 
ucts a little more quality, a little more 
refinement, than a big company can 
put into the more standardized —, 
that come off its production line. Or 
Square D will take a motor starter, con- 
centrate its engineering and production 
refinement on that 
¢ Flexible—Though it may scem para- 
doxical, this policy of — in 
weaker parts of its competitors’ lines 
actually makes Square D more flexible. 
That's because it sticks to these prod 
ucts, doesn’t waste time on off-beat 
low-volume parts and items that a is, 
company has to make to satisfy ok 
customers. Square D aims at the cus 
tomers with modernized plants who 
make it a policy to keep their equip 
ment up-to-date 

This makes sense for Square D, for 
70% of its sales are to industrial cus- 
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TRACE MARE 


solar heating units 


make the sun serve... 


all winter long 


Today, cheap, easy hot water heating 
from the sun’s rays is only one of the 
countless uses for the new Western 
roll-bonding process that may even- 
tually be used to heat an entire house. 
The future of roll-bonding is limit- 
less, bounded only by imagination. 
As an example of another practical 
present-day use of roll-bonding, one 
leading refrigerator manufacturer 
has built over 350,000 refrigerators 


using this magical metal method that 
produces tubes inside single homo- 
geneous sheets. Thus tubing and heat 
wasting welds are eliminated for- 
ever. Designs can be produced in 


Guid 


Full scale working mod- 
els of solar heating units 
utilize the superb heat 
transter characteristics 
of Western roll-bonded 
metal for the production 
of hot water. The heat- 
producing sun's rays are 
trapped by solar glass 
and expend their energy 
on roll-bonded sheets 
through which water 
flows. The steaming 
water is then used as 
needed 


weeks, changed in days. If you have 
an idea or problem that requires 
tubes or internal systems, call or 
write today. We can help you to a 
fast, simple solution. 


metals division 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EAGT ALTON 
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VITAL FACTS 


for Management, Maintenance, 
Purchasing and Mygienists 
Chapter Summory 
1 Incidence of Occupational! 
Dermatorses 


1l-Anatemy end Physiology of 
Shin end Its Appendage: 
t1t—Cewses of Occupational 
Dermatoses 


iv—P tion of Occupetione! 
Dermetoses 
V—Industrial Skin Cleansers 
Vi-Summery 
A milestone in the continuing fight 
against Industrial Dermatitis 
Get this complete, 
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TEAMWORK-51-year-old Hermon L. Van Valkenburg (left), ex-head of Square D's 
Industrial Control Div., acts as “elder statesman” for successor, James Magin, 34 (right). 
But he only gives advice—Magin is full division boss, reporting only to president. 


tomers, only 30% to commercial and 
home business. The policy enables it 
to come up with new, adaptable de- 
signs almost yearly. On this, one 
competitor pays a grudging comph 
ment: “They're awfully good,” 

Square D has to face up, though, to 
the fact that the biggest companies, 
because of their research empires, will 
often develop a new design idea that 
gives them an edge for a year or two. 
“But it’s like power steering,” says one 
Square D engineer. “The first year it's 
exclusive with Chrysler, the next year 
everybody has it. We come in strong 
with engineering improvements and 
take it from there.” 
¢ Regional—It's in “taking it from 
there” in its own product line that 
Square D’s system of manufacture and 
its decentralizing of plants come in. 

Of the 12 plants the company will 
have in operation by the end of the 
year, only two are almost wholly com 
mitted to manufacturing. The com- 
pany headquarters in Detroit houses 
also the headquarters and principal 
manufacturing facilities of the Distri 
bution Equipment Div. (safety switches, 
circuit breakers, distribution panels, 
switchboards, and busways). In Mil 
waukee, the Industrial Control Div. 
makes special purpose motor, welder, 
pump, and heavy duty controls, and 
is rapidly developing a line of control 
devices for automated equipment 

From these two central locatiens, 
Square D products are fed out to the 
far-flung assembly and warehouse 
plants. Some of these also do some 
manufacturing. The Peru (Ind.) Molded 
Insulation Div. plant is one of the 
major U.S. producers of electrical 
plastics and porcelain products; it sells 


a little outside Square D, too. The 
Western Div., in Los Angeles, dupli- 
cates manufacturing of other plants in 
order to serve 13 Western States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii 

The new Cedar Rapids plant splits 
up roughly into two-thirds for manu- 
facture of smal! circuit breakers and 
voltage testers, one-third for assembly 
and warehousing 
¢ Supermarketing—In the main these 
and other regional plants serve a sort 
of supermarket function. They stock 
all the company’s products in breadth 
to complement the stocking in depth of 
volume items by Square D’s hundreds 
of distributors. Thev also have the ad 
vantage of location in strategic areas 
close to the market. Since each has a 
resident engineering team, they can 
design and assemble special equipment 
—suy, a distribution panel board, or 
controls for specialized cutting tools 

This system works two ways 

e It cuts the ground from unde: 
the local, backvard operator who spc 
cializes in speedy service 
elt further increases the flexi 

bility of Square D design combinations 
in the more complicated equipment 
that might otherwise be ordered from 
the big manufacturers. Special, almost 
custom, equipment can be tailored on 
the spot and delivered at low cost. 

Besides the three part manufactur- 
ing, part assembly and warehousing 
plants, these ‘‘supermarketing” plants 
are now located in Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Secaucus, N. J., and 
in Canada and Mexico. The Roval Oak 
setup will be of the same type. Under 
study for further assembly and ware 
housing expansion are the Atlanta (Ga.) 
area, the Northeast, and central Ohio— 
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How Armco Stainiess Steel can pack savings 


into containers you make or use 


Stainless steel reduces cleaning costs. Brewers using stainless steel 
kegs instead of ordinery kegs report average savings on cleaning and 
inspection of $2.48 a keg each year. No “pitching” is needed. And the 
hard, smooth surface of Armco Stainless Steel cleans easily and quickly. 


Stainless protects against contamination. In drug and food proc- 
essing — and other operations where sanitation is vital — stainless steel has 
proved its superiority. The non-porous surface of Armco Stainless Steel pro- 
vides no hiding place for bacteria .. . and it never gives off a metallic flavor. 


Armco makes more than 50 standard and special 
grades cf stainless steel. Each has special properties 


for special purposes. 


You'll find that one or more of these special steels can 
pack savings into equipment that you make or use. 


To find out exactly how, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Armco Stainless cuts replacement When your pails, vots 

and other contatnere ore made of durable Armco Stainless, they last longer 
Idom need rep t. This sp cnr 

It tokes hard wear without showing it it... looks like new ofter years of use. 





Stainless steel resists corrosion damage. This rustiess steel stands 
up to many acids and harsh chemicals thot quickly corrode ordinary metals. 
Armco Stainless has no plating to wear off. It's stainless steel all the 
way through. It's so strong that it easily withstands rough use on highways. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 505 Curtis S¢., Middietowa, Oblo 


Please send me a catalog on Armco Stainless Steels, and tell me 
if stainless con be used profitably in my type of business. 


We manutacture 
Nome 


Company 





Street 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION wioocrown, ono 


‘SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS. INC 


‘ THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





Whether you move materials from car to truck, from mine to tipple, or from 
point A te point B-—o Barber-Greene Conveyor con do it faster and cheaper. 


lt costs less 
to move materials continuously 


Materials moving on a belt conveyor 
are moving the lowest cost way. For 
no other method requires so little 
attention, maintenance of power as 
a belt conveyor, 


But there’s a difference in belt 
conveyors—in flexibility, in ease of 
erection, in speed of delivery. Stand- 
ardization is the Barber-Greene cost- 
cutting answer to these problems. 
Built with pre-engineered, factory- 
aligned units, Barber-Greene Con- 
veyors are assembled in almost limit- 


less combinations. Wherever the 
application—in the yard, in the plant, 
or in the mine—these versatile con- 
veyors go up more economically, are 
on the job sooner, are more easily 
altered to meet changing operations. 


The complete line of Barber- 
Greene Portable Conveyors cut 
corners, costs and time. These heavy- 
duty portables go anywhere a truck 
can tow them... convey any bulk 
material at high capacities. For infor- 
mation without obligation, write . . . 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEY ie " " . " 
. - OER . 4=2 
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all regions with “good, thick markets,” 
as. Fritz Magin describes them. 

. Pushing-Magin knows, from his 
nearly 50 years in the business, that 
it isn’t enough just to make his prod- 
ucts and company services available. 
His regional plant systém is backed up 
by more than 75 company field offices. 
These serve over 800 Square D dis- 
tributors. 

Square D woos its distributors ar- 
dently. It’s Magin’s contention that 
good distributor and customer relation- 
ships—they have an industry tation 
of being among the best—are the back- 
bone of Square D success. The dis- 
tributors handle other companies’ lines, 
too, but Square D finds among them 
a preference for its products—and it 
carefully nurtures this to offset the over- 
riding prestige of the big companies. 

Square D allots only about 1% of its 
sales dollars for advertising and sales 
promotion. That's extremely low, even 
for an industrially oriented product line 
But Square D's sales costs are actually 
considerable—because its sales force (all 
engineers) makes it a point to service 
sinall customers, spends a lot of time 
getting to know each one personally. 
¢ Youth and Age—Another element in 
the Square D growth formula~and not 
the least important—has to do with 
management itself. Square D was criti- 
cized not so long ago because of an 
elderly top management team, Now 
managers of the operating divisions— 
the second level—average about 42 
years in age. The president’s son, 
James Magin, who heads the Industrial 
Control Div., is only 34. 

The senior executives, who until re- 
cently ran these divisions, are now in 
semi-retirement. But the oldsters, work- 
ing more or less part-time, have a sort 
of elder statestnen role. They look ove: 
the shoulders of the younger managers, 
offer advice and counsel. But the 
ultimate profit-and-loss responsibility 
rests firmly on the younger men. 
¢ Labor and Capital—Labor relations 
had been good until the independent, 
leftwing United Electrical Workers 
struck the Detroit plant last year, 
mainly over the company’s demand that 
the union contract include a no-strike 
pledge. The strike lasted 108 days. In 
the end, UE got a wage hike, but 
agreed contractually to put an end to 
work stoppages and wildcat strikes for 
the term of the new contract (BW— 
Oct.9’54,p171) 

Square D has financed its recent ex- 
pansion from proceeds of the 1950 sale 
of its Kollsman Instrument Div. It has 
no long-term debt, no preferred stock 
No block of stock bigger than 14% is 
held by an one individual. 

“on looks for the expansion to 

y off even better in the future. “W<« 
Loen’t even begun to feel the effects 
of our newest plants,” he says. eno 
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“Railroad builders!” you say . 


“Aren’t those men setting steel and pouring 
concrete? 


“Isn't that a silo of some sort?” 


Correct you are. This crew is actively adding 
30% to the grain elevators, in WM’s Port Cov- 
ington Terminal. That provides a total capacity 
of 5,000,000 bushels . . . largest in the Port of 
Baltimore. 


Those men, like a small army of other work- 
men, are busy enlarging and expanding Western 
Maryland facilities. They’re working to keep up 
with the pressure of traffic that flows from the 
East, the North, the West and South into the 
thriving Port of Baltimore for shipment overseas. 


“Railroad Builders...” 
on the WESTERN MARYLAND 


Across a few hundred feet of water, you'll soon 
see more men at work. Adding to wharfs, docks, 
warehouse areas ... to yard facilities and berthing 
space ... adding to Western Maryland's ability 
to serve shippers. From the grain states. From 
manufacturing areas. And from the rich coal min- 
ing and mineral regions. Trainload after trainload 
flows through the Port of Baltimore to markets all 
over the world. 


If you're looking for ever better rail service — 
export, import or domestic — it will pay you to 
route via 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Short Cut for Fast Freight 





JET STARTERS... 


Only 79 lbs., it will fit in a breadbox 
450 horsepower to 


ERE’S a good illustration of how the battle 
H against size and weight in aircraft is being won. 
Complex jet fighters are jam-packed with all kinds of 
apparatus. So lighter, smaller, better components are 
vital to progress in this field. 

The jet starting engine above is really a miniature 
jet engine itself. In spite of its size and weight, this 
little fella churns up 450 horsepower in three and a half 
seconds, direct cranks some of our biggest jet engines 
revving them up to 1800 r.p.m. in a jiffy! It is one of a 
full series of fuel-air combustion, air turbine and com- 
bination starter-generators developed and built by our 


Utica Division, Utica, N. Y., to fit every jet in the air. 
TESTING FACILITY 

Much of our progress developing and producing 
turbine-driven components for today’s jets as well as 
for future requirements is directly traceable to the 
Bendix Air Turbine Test Facility. The finest of its type 
anywhere, it permits us to simulate conditions from 
ground level to extremely high altitudes to test all 
our turbine-driven components under exact operational 
environments. Conditions are often severe: for example, 
in the case of fuel pumps that deliver 65-degrees- 
below-zero fuel while being driven by a blast of 800° F. 





REAL POWER PACKAGES 





PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


aviation components 


Ec.ipse-PIongeER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
automatic fight systems, airplane and engine 
instruments; Hight and navigation instruments 
components for servo-mechanism and computing 
equipment. stebilizationequipment, foundry products 


= 
eye a Ecuipse Macuine, Evmira, N. Y. 
‘de bicycle coaster brakes, ian ies carburetors 
4 





electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles 
textile bobbin holders 


Benpix Rapio, Towson, Mp. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio, 
television 
Paciric, NortH Ho_tywoop, CAuir. 
telemetering Squmpenenss hydraulic and electric 
actuators, depth recorders; boat steerers 
DIMENSIONS PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
» aviation components; oxy gen equipment 
LENGTH .... 20% HEIGHT .... ultrasonic cleaners 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OnTO 
WEIGHT .... 79 LBS. automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products 
Benpix Propucts, Soutn Benp, Inp. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, er steering 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering 
duided missiles 


ScinTILtA, Sipney, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems industrial engine 
magnetos, diesel fuel injection: electrical 
connectors, ignition analyzers 


Rep Bank, Eatontown, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors, inverters 
AC-DC gonerators 


Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission 


Researcn Lasoratories Division, Detroit, Micn. 


... yet put out tis heels 


automotive, marine and small engine carburetors 


Benvoix-Sainner, Detroit, Micnu. 
micronic filters 


start the g lant jets! i 


MARSHALL-Ecipse, Troy, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, aynthetic resine 


Benpix Computer, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers 


air! Or in the case of turbine wheels that have to fly around in a HAMILTON, HAMILTON, On10 


° ‘ ‘ ae me jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
3500° F. inferno without disintegrating! LaxesHore, St, Josern, Micx. 
Such facilities and knowledge are necessary to anticipate the needs power steering and automotive devices 


of aircraft and engine builders. When you face problems in this field, why Musmess, See pow nnrsn oa + 


speciali Yorx, York, Pa. 
not contact apd alists? — : 7 ar electronic devices, test equipment 
But Bendix is in more businesses than ee a oe Benpix-ECLiPse oF CANADA, La. 

aviation. We would like to send you the “7 FO one dees LIT 
brochure “Bendix and Your Business”, ee ain New York City 

; i or RCRAFT Propucts Div., Toronto, Ont., Can, 
° digest of products and technical ¢ . ‘ : - aviation components; radar, electro and 
facilities that may contribute to the ” 4 ae hydro-mechanical servo mechanisms 

: ions opy wi , a , , BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
efficiency of your of tions. Ac wilt PM da Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 
be mailed on request. > : Sine, hn. One 





Licking stamps 
19 n bad taste -ugh ! 


Ipky Soke 
no stamps 
again! 


Stamps a deus 
mail in asitee 


Now every office can have one! 


One what? A postage meter! Anybody 
can afford the little desk model postage 
meter, the DM, One out of three users 
spends less than $1 a day for postage. 

With the DM, you are no longer stuck 
with sticky stamps, with patroling a stamp 
box, and with lick-and-stick mailing. 

The DM prints postage, any amount 
needed for any kind of mail, directly on 
the envelope. Every meter stamp carries 
a dated postmark that helps your mail 
get through the post office faster, often 
catching earlier trains and planes. And 
os you print a meter stamp, you can print 
your own small ad, if you want one, 

Anyone can easily use a DM, save time 
and postage. Dial the amount of postage 
needed, insert the letter, press the lever — 
and the letter is stamped, and postmarked, 


There's even a moistener for sealing 
envelopes. And the DM prints postage 
for parcel post on special tape. 

There’s the convenience of always 
having the right stamp on hand, with 
fewer trips to the post office. And postage 
in a meter is safe from loss, damage, or 
misuse — and automatically accounted for. 

Today most of the important mail is 
metered mail! And there’s a meter model, 
hand or electric, for every office—even 
the smallest! Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send the coupon 

for free illustrated bookiet. 


PREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


Prrney-Bowsrs, inc. 
1407 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free C2) booklet, — Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name — 
Address 


Offices in 94 cities 
in the U. 8. and Canada 
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Packaged Staff... 


. . . for rush jobs gets 
management off the hook 
and sparks the rapid growth 
of Manpower, Inc. 


When Hurricane Diane spread de- 
struction through Waterbury, Conn., 
last month, a tall, energetic man came 
flying into the city, right on the tail 
of the storm. He was Elmer Winter, 
from Milwaukee, 43-year-old partner in 
a firm called Manpower, Inc. 

Winter toured the battered city, 
cross-questioned Waterbury’s business- 
men about damage to their plants and 
stores. He drew up quick estimates of 
the manpower they would need to get 
their plants and their business records 
back in shape. By the end of the month 
he had plans ready for a new temporary 
office of Manpower, Inc., in Water- 
bury. 

A few weeks before this, General 
Motors, preparing for its Powerama 
show in Chicago (page 72), found it 
needed teams of stenographers, re- 
ceptionists, hostesses, and models to 
help staff the show. On the spot was 
a man who could supply the teams— 
again, Elmer Winter. 
¢ In a Pinch—There'll always be times 
like these, when management, no mat- 
ter how carefully it plans, suddenly 
finds that the staff it has gathered can’t 
cope with unforeseen problems. This 
is where Winter, and others with out- 
fits like his, come in. Their specialty 
is providing trained staff for temporary 
jobs at a moment's notice—and saving 
management the time, expense, and 
red tape always involved in hiring its 
own short-term help 

Manpower, Inc., in which Aaron 
Scheinfeld, a Milwaukee and Chicago 
lawyer, is partner with Winter, is not— 
by a long way—the only organization 
that keeps a reservoir of temporary help 
within reach of management. In fact, 
it’s one of the newer outfits in the 
field; it was started in 1948. But it is 
the largest organization of its kind and 
the only one that operates on a national 
scale. 

Around the country today, it has 
60 offices in 48 cities (more than one 
office in some cities) and now it’s going 
international, tco, with offices opened 
this vear in London, Paris, Havana, and 
Johannesburg. All four foreign offices— 
and about half the U. S. offices—are run 
on a closely controlled franchise basis. 
¢ Attraction—What lies behind _ its 
rapid growth in the last seven vears 
seems to be a variation on that old 
marketing gimmick—the package deal. 

Manpower, and its competitors, sell 
labor by the package, collect directly 
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All postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 
offices mentioned im the text really exist. 


City family, farm family, Grit family 


If you're city or suburban, there are a Mass (Mich.) 
of publications designed for you. 

If you're farmer, there are a Lott (Tex.). 

If you're otherwise, you live in a nonsuburban 
small town--a true smal] town. And there's exactly 
one publication edited specially for you. It’s Grit 

Investigate the circulation of leading magazines 
and you'll find a trifling proportion in true small 
towns. They're hard to get at. Many have no 
newsstands. Subscription crews don't work them. 
They represent America’s least exploited market 

But people in 16,000 of them swear by Grit. It 
delivers a thunderous 58.58% of its 800,000-plus 
paid to towns of 2500 and less. No other publication 
comes even close to that record. 

Small-towners from 9 to 90 swear by Grit. It’s as 


warm, comfortable and easygoing as a band con- 
cert in the square. Reading it is like a trip to 
Nostalgia for any city-yoked fellow who grew up 
amid the excitements of Main Street. Grit reflects 
small-town family interests with fidelity and skill. 
And small-town people have a compelling affec- 
tion for it. 

They buy Grit-advertised products, too. We can 
snow you under with conclusive case histories to 
illuminate this fact 

Grit is priced at $3.30 a line. . . a genuine adver- 
tising bargain these days. Is it on your schedule? 
If not, why not? 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. © Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 





you 


...feady to occupy 
—or made to order 


Do you want an available building adapted 
to your needs—or an entirely new plant 
designed to your own specifications? 


Look into offers being made by some of the progressive medium-sized 
communities we serve in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Virginia. 


These communities want to assist you in adapting an existing build- 
ing to low-cost production of your products—or in building a new 
op to your specifications. New plant or modernization, they may 
ye able to help finance the whole operation—and probably at less cost 
than you'd otherwise pay. Most community development organiza- 
tions work on a non-profit basis. 


What's more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs after 
you move in. Many materials you need for successful manufacturin 
will be right in your own backyard. You save three ways: (1) redu 
inventory (2) lower shipping charges (3) more productive labor. Ask 
us to prove it. Phone our Area Development Department—WHite- 
hall 4-8740—or send in the coupon below. 





Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 











West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. | 
Ginn nah een ene eee nncties exe | 


ment of current Industrial Data Shoets on available 
industrial butidings and sites in your service area. 
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from the customers to whom they sell 
the packages. 

Each of its branch offices (head- 
quarters are in Milwaukee) gets its em- 
ployees through newspaper advertising. 
It screens applicants, trying to get on 
its payroll teams that can handle as 
many different jobs as possible so it 
can meet calls for interpreters as well 
as stenographers, for receptionists as 
well as shipping clerks 

They stay on Manpower payrolls 
when they go out to meet other com- 
panies’ distress calls. Manpower bills 
the company that’s buying the package 
deal for (1) the prevailing wage rate 
for the job that cach employee handles, 
(2) a slice to meet Manpower’s op- 
erating expenses, and (3) another slice 
that makes the profits 
¢ Prices—These are some of the 
charges you find on a Manpower bill: 


Milwaukee Chicago 
Stenographer $1.66 hr. $2.25 hr. 
Food demonstrator 1.66 1.75 
Comptometer operator 1.61 2.25 
General office worker 1.41 1.61 


Most of those on Manpower’s pay- 
roll—the total varies through the year 
from 1,000 to 2,000—are women, look- 
ing for part-time work. Only eight 
branches hove men on their payrolls. 
¢ Buyers—Warchouses call the men 
in often for rush jobs, to avoid pirat- 
ing higher-paid workers from other 
departments. 

Insurance companies are frequent 
customers. In Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, | Manpower’s clerical 
teams have changed complete filing 
systems for insurance companies, 
handling the work at night so that regu- 
lar routine was not disturbed. 

Department stores cail in Man- 
powers men and women, mostly at 
seasonal rush times, but sometimes for 
special jobs. One of these was handed 
the firm by John Wanamaker when it 
closed its Manhattan store and called 
for a team to move $5-million worth 
of merchandise to its new suburban 
New York store. 
¢ New Fields—Winter and Scheinfeld 
have been plowing back plenty of the 
profits that have come from all this 
activity. 

Last vear, they set up Salespower, 
Inc., an outfit that sells the services 
of a sales department to managements, 
especially those of smaller companies. 

With this affiliate now operating, 
Winter and Scheinfeld are looking 
around for other fields. One thet 
thev’re thinking about: a nationwide 
electronic tabulating servicé, which 
Manpower could perform through its 
chain of offices. Looking toward such 
openings as this, Winter says: “Just 
wait until 1960. We'll have a much 
different story to tell then. We're just 
scratching the surface.” to 
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OW...Machining 
and Heat Treating 


* 


with TOCCO Induction Heating 


Mechanics Universal Joint Division of Borg -Warner 
Corporation now combines automatic heat-treating 
and metal-working operations on the same machine!* 


A Tocco Inductor Coil, matched to one spindle of a 
multiple spindle automatic screw machine, heat 
treats the inside diameter of automotive trunnion 
cups—after they have been completely formed on 
the same machine tool. Twenty-two, 20 and 50 kw, 
450,000 cycle TOCCOtron Induction Heating units 
and 44 automatic screw machines (installed here 
and in other plants) make up this high-speed pro- 
duction team, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. W-9, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


This new method permits the use of SAE 1144 steel 
and eliminates costly, time-consuming copper plat- 
ing and carburizing operations formerly required. 
Heating and quenching cycles total approximately 
10 seconds per part, and production is in excess of 
300 pacts per hour from each machine. 


If your products or their components require heat 
treating, soldering, brazing or forging it will pay 
you to investigate TOCCO for better, faster ways of 
producing them at lower unit cost. 


Write for free catalog ~TOCCO Induction Heating. 


SEE this application 
in operation at 
Cone Automatic Machine Co. 

BOOTH 401 

National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Show 

CHICAGO — Sept. 6-16, 
0 
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New York Textile Company 
Wins Fight for Rice-Stix 


Rice -Stix, Inc., big St. Louis drygoods wholesaler that 
has changed hands several times t year, this week 
wound up in the control of Safie Bros., a New York 
textile company. 

The latest episode in the Rice-Stix serial starred Joseph 
M. Safie, executive vice-president of Safie, who caste Us 
coup in three st He first won control of Brandon 
‘Trading Co., a holding company that controlled Reliance 
Mfg. Co., which in turn controls Rice-Stix. 

The shift in control is a victory for Safie over M. M. 
Clairmont, past t and chairman of Reliance, 
and an old rival for Rice-Stix. Outflanked by Safie, Clair- 
mont sold his interest in Brandon to his associates, and 
bowed out. 

Here is the background of the struggle: 

In late 1954, Reliance tried to take over Rice-Stix. 
Fearing liquidation, Rice-Stix held off. The local union— 
having the same fear—agreed to forego wage increases in 
order to strengthen the company’s hand (BW—Dec.4'54, 
pls). 

Despite this, Reliance was well on the road to control. 
Last February, Safie moved in to try to block the Reliance 
takeover, but—in a bitter proxy fight—Clairmont and 
Reliance won. 

That looked like the end. But on Aug. 27, Safie came 
up with an ace in the hole. He took over Brandon, and 
the cards tumbled. This week, Safie followed up his 
victory with a tour of his prize. 


From a Telephone Merger: 
A Giant Among Independents 


Officials of General Telephone Corp. and Theodore 
Gary & Co, this week were nailing down the merger of 
the two companies (BW-—Sep.3°55,p34) and rapidly weld- 
ing the two into a $1-billion outfit. 

The young giant created by the merger—it retains 
General's name—has strengths other than those due just 
to its increase in size, 

Operations of the two holding companies dovetail well. 
General, which was already second to the Bell System, 
has a network of 16 phone companies operating in 21 
states, plus a minority interest in six small operating 
companies, It also has a small manufacturing company, 
Leich Electric Co., with 500 employees. About 86% 
of General's revenue comes from the operating companies. 

Into this set-up comes Gary, which gets more than 
two-thirds of its revenue from man subsidiaries. 
Chief among those is Automatic Elcctric Co., with 6,000 
employees. Automatic Electric, a pioneer in development 
of the dial phone, has plants in Canada, Belgium, and 
Italy as well as in the U. S. 


General has been buying mest of its central telephone 
equipment from Automatic Electric. Another thing that 
Automatic Electric brings to the combined company is 
the large research staff it has built up in the last few 
years, It has been second only to Bell’s Western Electric 
Co, as a domestic manufacturer of telephone equip- 
ment. 

On the operations side, many of Gary's 580,000 tele- 
phones are in areas contiguous to General’s operating 
system of 1.8-million telephones. 

Integration of the two ies will take a year to 
omarne But when the job is done, officials expect 
overhead will drop sharply. 

The enlarged company is expected to have revenues of 
more than $300-million and earnings of around $28- 
million this year. Its assets are expanding fast. They're 
nearly $1-billion now, and at least $90-million worth of 
new equipment and plant will be installed this year. 

This rate of growth is faster than that of the Bell 
System. In fact, General, Gary, and most of the other 
4,800 independent telephone companies around the 
nation have been growing faster than Bell for some time 
(BW—Nov.7'53,p178). Regulatory agencies have been 
aiding their growth yy refusing to allow Bell to encroach 
on their territory. But Bell remains supreme in the 
business: It has nearly $13-billion in assets and 44- 
million telephones in 48 states, compared with the 
enlarged General Telephone’s 2.5-million telephones in 
30 states. 

The enlarged company has sorted out its top level men. 
Pres. Donald C. Power will continue as president and 
chief executive officer. Pres. Theodore S. Gary of Gary 
& Co. will be vice-president and a director. And Gary's 
chief executive officer, Frank S. Spring, will also be a 
director. 


Management Briefs 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., now owned by General 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s General Telerado subsidiary 
(BW—Aug.27'55,p54), has teamed up with David O. 
Selznick. Under the deal, RKO will redistribute several 
old Selznick productions; Selznick will turn out new 
films for RKO, and develop a series of features for 
TV. 

Merger in tools: Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lae, Wis., has acquired Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, and Kaukauna Machine Corp., 
Kaukauna, Wis. Consolidated sales of the combined 
group will be close to $37-million. Giddings & Lewis’ 
own 1954 sales have dropped by $10.8-million from 
1953 figure. 

Merger in appliances: The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of glass coffee makers and other appliances, 
picked up through merger last week Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia manufacturer of a com- 
plementary line of small appliances. No terms were 
disclosed. 

Tax writeoff history: Last month the Office of Defense 
Mobilization issued tax grants on $20.6-million of defense 
connected construction. Since Korea fast tax writeoffs of 
$18.6-billion have been allowed on 20,100 different proj- 
ects amounting to $31.2-billion in total value. 
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“Frankly it takes more than a big name to make sales 
in the highly competitive pipe field,” says Mr. Morris 
Gartenlaub, General Sales Manager of Kaywoodie 
Pipes, Inc., internationally famous pipe makers. “The 
job calls for sound merchandising, and above all— 
Smart packaging. That's why we depend on the 
showcase appeal of the laminated window box and 
laminated displays, produced by Arvey Corp., to 
keep Kaywoodie out in front.” 


When you draft the window box for your next sales 
offensive, be sure it has a Celanese’ acetate film win- 
dow. Or better still, like Kaywoodie, laminate the en- 
tire container with sparkling acetate transparent film. 
Color comes alive, printing stands out, and shelf life 


triples. A long list of competitive merchandisers agree 
that to laminate with acetate is the most effective 
single improvement you can give your package. For 
suppliers’ names, write to 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 129-1, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. Canadian 
affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


PACKAGING FILMS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Hardworking backhoe provides a tough test for Pittsburgh tubes . . . 


First step in production of hy- 
draulic cylinders at Hydreco Divi- 
sion of The New York Air Brake Co. 
is to cut Pittsburgh Steel tubes to 
correct length and drill holes for pipe 
fittings. 


Where Steel Makes Dirt Fly 


@ Hydreco Speeds Machining Operations, Reduces 
Production Costs By Using Pittsburgh Tubes To 
Make Hydraulic Cylinders For Power Backhoes 


Eight hard-working hydraulic 
cylinders, operating smoothly in 
unison, make the dirt fly when 
a powerful Wain-Roy Backhoe 
takes over on an excavation job. 

Oil hydraulic cylinders, which are 
giving industry a lift in scores upon 
scores of applications, get one of 
their most rugged tests in this sturdy 
backhoe. That's because the cylin- 
ders are in almost constant use 
throughout the working day. They're 
always exposed to the elements— 
battling sticky mud one day and 
gritty dust the next. 

Producing hydraulic cylinders for 
long useful life on a tough job like 
this is an exacting business. It re- 
quires the best of materials and 
painstaking workmanship. 


Quality materials and precise 
craftsmanship are stressed at 
(Advert 


emeni) 


the Cleveland, Ohio, plant of 
Hydreco Division, The New 
York Air Brake Company, 
where thousands of cylinder as- 
semblies are made of Pittsburgh 
cold drawn, stress-relief an- 
nealed tubes for the Wain-Roy 
Backhoe. 

Hydreco picked Pittsburgh Steel 
as its major supplier of tubes be- 
cause Pittsburgh tubes cut produc- 
tion losses and speed up grinding, 
turning and honing operations. 

Why? Because they're held to 
close tolerances. They're straight 
and uniformly concentric, have good 
machinability, top weldability and a 
smooth, clean surface. All this means 
Hydreco workers have less metal to 
cut away and fewer scrapped tubes. 


The variety of operations re- 
quired to convert tubes into fin- 








The completed spud assembly 
is now ready for hand welding onto 
the cylinder tube. This cylinder, 
when completed, will be used to raise 
and lower the boom on a backhoe. 


ished hydraulic cylinders dem- 
onstrates how use of gocd tubing 
reduces shop costs while im- 
proving the quality of the fin- 
ished product. 

Hydreco first cuts Pittsburgh 
tubes into proper lengths, and faces 
off the ends. Hydreco can use stand- 
ard Pittsburgh tubes because they 
have close dimensional accuracy. For 
the backhoe, M'T'1015 tubes, with a 
10 to 20 carbon spread, fill the bill. 

The tubes range in outside diam- 
eter from 2 inches to 7 inches, de- 
pending on whether the tube will be 
used to swing the boom, raise and 
lower the dip stick, dump the shovel 
or to actuate the two stabilizers 
which give the backhoe a firm foot- 
ing. All wall thicknesss are finished 
to a quarter-inch. 

After counter drilling tube ends, 
the pipe fittings (or spuds) are auto- 
matically welded in place. Good 
weldability of Pittsburgh tubes per- 
mits fast operation without warping. 

Honing follows, the tubes get fin- 
ished machining and then plug ends 
are welded in place. If no further 
machining is required, cylinder tubes 
and pistons are assembled and placed 
on a test rack where they are oper- 
ated under pressures of 1,500 pounds 
per square inch. 


The high tensile strength built 
into the tubes and their freedom 
from seams and other defects 
result from skilled know-how on 
the part of men in the Pittsburgh 
Steel tube mills who use the best 
available equipment. That gives 
the final users assurance of long 


Piston rods for hydraulic cylinders 
get a very high polish from a con- 
tinuous crocus cloth belt. The piston 
rod being polished here is for a 
38 \4-inch long cylinder. 


and satisfactory service. 

Hydreco depends on Pittsburgh 
Steel for tubes used in many addi- 
tional applications. The company 
has a well established reputation for 
producing engineered, custom-made 
hydraulic cylinders. Most Hydreco 
customers for hydraulic assemblies 
have special requirements for space, 
mountings and hydraulic connec- 
tions. The company produces these 
engineered cylinder assemblies, sin- 
gle or double acting, in sizes ranging 
from 1% inches in diameter to 8 
inches. 


If mechanical tubing fits into 
your picture, it will pay you to 
investigate how Pittsburgh 
tubes can speed your operations 
while lowering costs. Contact 
the nearest district sales office. 
A Pittsburgh Steel representa- 
tive may have money saving 
suggestions for you. Or write 
for the new tubing handbook 
which will give you complete in- 
formation. 





Pittsburgh Seamless 
Mechanical Tubing is also 
available from: 


Baker Steel & Tube Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Chicago Tube & Iron Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Drummond McCall & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Edgcomb Steel Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gilmore Steel & Supply Co, 


San Francisco, California 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co, 


Mapes & Sprow! Steel Co. 


Union, New Jersey 


Metal Goods Corporation 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Miller Steel Company, Inc. 
Hillside, New Jersey 


A. B. Murray Co., Inc, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


C. A. Russell, Inc, 


Houston, Texas 


Ryerson, Joseph T. & Son, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Solar Steel Corporation 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Steel Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tubular Sales 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ward Steel Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Ward Steel Service Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


"Everything Hew But The Hame” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ~~ 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Ationto - 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Chicago + Clevelond « Columbus + Dolles 


Dayton + Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles « Mew York « Philadeiphic + Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco + Tulsa + Worren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. « Allenport, Pa. 


Akron + Los Angeles + Unionville, Conn. + 


Werren, Ohio + 


Worcester, Moss, 
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“Waste” product now nation’s sixth-largest industry 


Pipelines built natural gas and 
bank loans help build pipelines 


—$$___——————_———_—— 


Leas than 25 years ago, natural gas 
was largely wasted, flared off at the 
oil fields, a total loss! Last year 
113,000 miles of pipeline carried 
natural gas into all but five of the 48 
states—and three of these will be get 
ting it soon. They piped a record 8, 
trillion cubic feet of gas, valued at 
$3 billion, into 25 million homes and 
more than 2 million factories and 
stores. Natural gas supplied about 
25°, of the nation’s energy 

Td build natural gas from nothing 
to America's sixth-largest industry 
in a few short years called for pio 
neering skill and risk taking, large 
sums of money, and sound financial 
planning. From the beginning, com 
panies building gas pipelines leaned 
heavily on The First National City 
Bank of New York. As their capital 
requirements grew and their activi 


ties broadened, they found First 
National City’s large lending limit 
increasingly helpful. Pipeline men 
relied on the Bank's experienced 
officers who were “growing up” with 
the industry and had become 
familiar with all aspects of gas and 
oil financing 

‘Today, with the pioneering phase 
of the gas-pipeline business behind 
them, managements are extending 
their activities into oil and gas pro- 
duction, petrochemicals, and other 
non-regulated industries. Here again 
First National City is able to help-— 


with tailor-made loans to meet spe 
cific needs of the industry 

Whatever the financing require 
ments of your business may be, you ll 
find bankers who understand them 
thoroughly at First National City. 
Our 59 Overseas Branches (more 
than all other American banks com 
bined), 73 Branches in Greater New 
York, and 3,500 correspondent banks 
here and abroad can help you do 
business anywhere in the world. For 
ways in which our facilities can as- 
sist you, ask any First National 
City banker. 


ie FERST 


NATIONAL CATY BAA K 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Fedora! Deposit Ineurence Corporation 
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Chancellor Adenauer goes to Moscow this week loaded for the Soviet 
bear. The German statesman is bristling with self-confidence. 


The meeting in Moscow will not have the “spirit of Geneva” sunshine. 
There will be few smiles between Adenauer and his Kremlin hosts. Nor do 
most observers, least of all Adenauer himself, expect dramatic deals this 
weekend. 


Adenauer considers himself the champion and spokesman of the West- 
ern coalition. In a sense, his mission is a prelude to the October meeting 
of the Big Four foreign ministers in Geneva. 


By offering to restore Russian-German relations, the Soviets hope to 
chip away at the keystone of Adenauer policy: the unswerving, uncondi- 
tional alliance of West Germany with the Atlantic community, or—more 
precisely—-with the U.S. 


Adenauer accepts the challenge. He sees another chance to show off 
Germany's Western ties. He is sure he can handle the Russians in a way 
that will help the cause of German unity, not hinder it. 


Nearly 80 years old, Adenauer is easily the most optimistic of Western 
statesmen. He expects, in his.lifetime, to see a unified Germany negotiating 
for the return of the eastern lands it lost at Potsdam. 


Adenauer’s optimism is based on his belief that the Communist bloe 


is on the defensive in Europe; that East Germany became a rearguard posi- 
tion when 10 postwar years of Soviet effort to grab all of Germany failed; 
that Communism needs peace to meet increasing economic demands. 


In short, Adenauer believes that if the West stands firm, the Soviets 
will give ground, and Germany will be reunited. But Adenauer is not in a 
desperate hurry. His goals at Moscow are simple—and he'll settle for joint 
German-Soviet working commissions on unity, prisoners of war, and possibly 
trade relations. 


Adenauer’s optimism is shared by Secy. of State Dulles. But not all 
U.S. officials go along, nor do a majority of Germans. There is even a trend 
to pessimism in Adenauer’s own party at Bonn. 


Yet Adenauer is still undisputed master of German policy. No one has 
offered a real alternative. 


Moreover, Germans are busy and more prosperous than ever. The 
fundamental political fact of Germany now is that its citizens value security 
above all. And most of them realize that their security can be protected 
only in alliance with the U.S. 


—o— 


The optimism bullit at Geneva is beginning to ecol as the October for- 
eign ministers’ meeting approaches. The outlook is for hard bargaining, 
fewer superficial smiles, as the real issues come up for negotiation. 


Soviet policy looks like this: (1) maintain the status quo on territory 
questions, such as Germany; (2) warm up slowly on disarmament matters; 
and (3) press on steadily, and fast, in commercial, cultural, scientific 
exchange to the profit of the Soviet Union. 

U.S. policy boils down to this: The only status quo we accept is the 
military one, the mutual recognition of the atomic stalemate that was the 
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great fact of the summit meeting. We'll keep pounding away at the Rus- 
sians to move faster on arms and Germany. 

Washington's mood now is to get tough if the Russians won't budge. 
The U.S. would be quite content to dash some cold water on Soviet trade 
and exchange schemes. 


Indeed, U.S. officiaidom is angry at the way a few congressmen, jour- 
nalists, other travelers are fraternizing with the Russians—even to the 
point of making pronouncements that seem to echo the Soviet line. The 
danger, of course, is that the Soviets are reaping the biggest advantage 
from the recent “honeymoon” phase of East-West relations. 


—e— 
Businessmen are worrying more about Britain’s economic situation. 
August saw London’s gold and dollar reserves hit a two-year low. Boost- 
ing the bank rate has barely bitten into Britain’s inflationary boom. Export 
prices are getting out of line. 
And there's strong pressure for higher wages. Trade union leaders are 
trying to stem the tide. But the rank-and-file want their raises. 


Across the channel, some European holders of sterling are liquidating. 
It’s not a flight from the pound yet—not by a long shot. But it raises mem- 
ories of what has happened when the world rushed to unload sterling. 


What to do? There’s unanimous agreement that deflation — harsher 
than expected—is necessary for Britain. 

An even higher bank rate is likely. Politically it’s easy to do. But it 
inhibits investment as well as damping down consumption. 

Military spending cuts are debated—they are politically easy, diplo- 
matically difficult. Big cuts in other government spending are politically 
difficult for the Tories. ’ 


Higher taxes are the most unpopular possibility. But don’t rule out the 
ehance of a high-tax budget this fall. 

It’s a mistake to ery havoc now. There are many important strengths 
in the British picture. Chancellor Butler and the Tory government have a 
strong mandate, are dedicated to using monetary discipline. 


—o— 


Juan Peron seems back in the Argentine saddle. He wouldn't have 
risked calling out his iabor supporters and goon squads last week if he 
wasn't sure of getting away with it. 


But the violence of his words and actions is a measure of the loss of 
Peronism’s basic strength since the revolt last June. 


Instability and hatred in Argentina pose a tough problem for the U.3. 
Washington's policy of cooperating with Peron was based on the assump- 
tion that he was solidly in wontrol. And even if he had been thrown out in 
June, his successors probably wouldn't have held a lasting grudge against 
the U.S. 

But if he is ousted only after a long period of repression—and if the 
U.S. continues to support him—the next Argentine government may be 
deeply embittered. 


Meanwhile, Peron is continuing to play ball with the U.S. Important 
business interests are at stake. 
Contents copyrighted coder the genecal copyright on the Sept. 14, 1966, insce—-Businses Week, 390 W. fled St. New York, N.Y. 





This busy highway is paved with Steel 


The crack passenger trains and swift 
freights now serving shippers and the 
traveling public roil on a smooth, dura- 
ble highway in which the chief element 
is steel—the steel ratlroad rail. 

While railroad men are addirg so 
many innovations giving new appeal 
to transportation by rail, steelmakers 
are turning out the heavier, longer-last- 
ing rails that modern service requires. 

To get an idea of the kind of burden 
a tailroad rail must carry, stand by the 
track as a fast express goes thundering 
past, and keep your eye on the rail. The 
railroad rail must stand up year after 
year under speeds that are often as high 
as 100 miles per hour and trains weigh- 
ing thousands of tons. Nothing made 


of steel is more deserving of respect 
than the modern railroad rail. 

Rails installed today are not only 
much heavier than those of a genera- 
tion ago. They are tougher, more dura- 
ble, more dependable, thanks in part to 
three major developments advanced by 
Bethlehem: 

Control-Cooling prevents the forma- 
tion of internal flaws called 
cracks” that used to cause failures. 
Some railroad men call control-cooling 
the greatest single advance since the 
birth of the steel railroad rail itself. 


shatter 


End-Hardening gives the rail-ends 
extra hardness for improved resistance 
to terrific battering at the rail joints, 

Heat.Treatment improves the prop- 
erties of rails to lengthen their life in 
severe service, such as on curves, and 
on switches and crossings. 

There is a further reason why rails are 
more capable today, Rails are better 
because the steel itself is better. Steel- 
makers are always looking for ways 
to make a better product, and rails, like 
other forms of steel, share in the benefits 
of these advancements, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Handshake at Chrysler marked 


one of settlements run up by the 
UAW (CIO) in... 


A Wave of Auto 


Labor Day, 1955, found the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) the busiest union 
in the country. Fresh from a number 
of important settlements, the pant labor 
organization was keeping its bargaining 


iron hot in other fires as it ae a 


uccessful completion of the 1955 con- 
tract round, 

During the pre-Labor Day week, 
over a two-day period, UAW wrapped 
up new contracts with Chrysler Corp., 
the last of the Big Three; American 
Motors Corp., the first of the Little 
l'hree; Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., in the 
farm equipment field, and a number 
of other employers. Meanwhile, bar- 
gaining continued elsewhere. 

Most of the new contracts closely 
followed the original pattern, provid- 
ing sent want unemployment pay 
(SUP), an annual improvement factor 
of 6¢ an hour or 24%; pension credits 
upped to $2.25 a month for cach year 
of service; special hikes for skilled 
workers, and additional vacation, holi- 
day, and insurance benefits. 


|. Chrysler Signs 


The Chrysler agreement, concluded 
it 5 a.m. Sept. 1, six hours past the 
union's strike deadline, proved more 
troublesome than anticipated. There 
was never any doubt about the basic 
form of the agreement since it was 
known that Chrysler would follow the 
Ford-GM trend. However, there were 
significant differences in the form of 
the final agreement 
* White Collar Gain--Chrysler will put 
the usual Sé¢ an hour into SUP trust 
funds for 130,000 production employees 
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we 


But it also will put a similar amount 
mto a layoff fund for some 9,000 
clerical and enginecring employees rep- 
resented by UAW. Coverage for the 
white-collar workers was one of the 
major stumbling blocks in negotiations. 
Chrysler balked at this extension, claim- 
ing white-collar coverage was not part 
of the pattern and that salaried people 
are seldom, if ever, laid off. Later, 
Chrysler offered to put 1¢ an hour into 
a trust fund, arguing that studies 
showed this figure adequate to cover 
layoff costs based on past experiences. 
Finally, the union won the full 5¢ 
contribution, 

This, plus an automatic progression 
system won et Chrysler for salaried 
employees (automatic hikes on the 
base pay for specific periods until the 
merit system takes over) will be used by 
the union to launch an organizing drive 
among white-collar workers in the auto 
industry. Chrysler is the union's strong- 
hold for salaried personnel. 
¢New Date—Another major issue 
which delayed accord was a union de- 
mand that the improvement factor be 
retroactive to last June |, and that the 
contract expire June 1, 1958, instead 
of the fuil three-year period which 
would put it at Aug. 31, 1958. The 
union strategy was to get the Chrysler 
contract expiring along with those of 
Ford and GM. UAW lost the fight to 
et the retroactive pay, but won the 
hon 1, 1958, expiration date. The 
company did agree to pay the 1956 im- 
provement factor on Apr. |, instead 
of waiting until June 1. Having the 
contracts expiring together in 1958 
will allow UAW to play all three 


Contracts 


major companics against each other. 

Giving up its retroactive pay demand 
was about the only concession UAW 
made. Not a single Chrysler demand 
for contract changes was accepted. 
Chrysler had sought to cut down the 
number of union stewards in plants 
of the Detroit Automotive Body Div 
Instead, the agreement provides that 
stewards will work overtime. Chrysler 
wanted layoffs to be based on workers’ 
ability to do jobs available rather than 
on ‘strict seniority. It lost here, too. 
The union likewise won the right to 
strike over production standards. This 
concession by the company is expected 
to lessen, not increase, labor stoppages; 
in the past, “wildcat” strikes have been 
frequent on production issues because 
they had to go to arbitration if not set- 
tled in the routine grievance stages. 

Efforts to consolidate the Automo- 
tive Body Div. (once Briggs) contract 
and the regular Chrysler production 
pact proved futile, and the parties 
wound up with two contracts again. 

Another major union gain was the 
complete elimination of all area wage 
differentials in Chrysler plants. This 
will put all wages on the top Detroit 
level and mean additional 4¢ to 9¢ 
hourly increases for more than 16,000 
hourly employees 


i. AMC Wins Point 


American Motors and UAW con- 
cluded their contract talks on Sept. 2, 
cight hours past the strike deadline. 
Here again, the union won the general 
pattern, despite earlier company in- 
sistence that it should not have to 
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follow. The company lost out on all 
but one issue. The UAW agreed to 
let the company postpone payment ot 
the 5¢ SUP contnbution into the trust 
fund until Sept. 15, 1956, with lay- 
oft benefits to go into effect Sept. 15, 
1957. This is a full year past the 
schedule for Ford, GM, and Chrysler. 

In return, the union won pensions 
for 3,000 former Hudson workers in 
Detroit who had lost their jobs when 
Hudson moved to Wisconsin following 
the Nash-Hudson merger. These work- 
crs, however, will get the old pension 
rate of $1.75 a month for each year of 
service, and must have worked 10 years 
to be eligible. Current employees will 
get the new $2.25 pension rate. 

UAW believes that it has established 
a very important principle by this 
agreement: management responsibility 
for former employees of acquired com- 
panies, and—by extension—management 
responsiblity for workers who lose their 
jobs because a company moves a plant. 
¢ Hudson Angle—Leonard Woodcock, 
UAW vice-president, said the union 
reed to the one-year postponement 
of SUP contributions “because of our 
‘trong desire to find money to make 
vesting privileges available to present 
Hudson employees and to provide 
money for pension benefits for the 
ex-Hudson workers who at present are 
not drawing any pensions. We also 
iecognize that American Motors has 
had special problems. We hope that 
our concession—with the aid of a 
newly designed line of cars—will help 
the company regain the position it 
hould have in the auto industry.” 

AMC will add 2¢ an hour to em 
ployee insurance Sept. 15 and additicnal 
le Sept 15, 1956. 

Woodcock estimated the package 
cost at about 20¢ an hour, except for 
the first year when postponed SUP pa: 
ments would lower it to 14.17¢. 

lhe AMC contract will expire June 
15, 1958 


lll. Other Settlements 


Other settlements followed quickly 
ifter those in Chrysler and American 
Motors negotiations, Early this week, 
UAW was still engaged in hard bar 
lining—and some strikes—but generally 
it was breathing easier and looking for 
ard to some. three years or more of 
labor peace. Because of this outlook, 
UAW announced that beginning this 
month its dues would revert to $2.50 
) month instead of the “emergency” 
$7.50 set earlier this vear when the 
union began building up a $25-million 
strike fund. Although UAW is still 
hort of that goal, it expects to reach 
it when local unions finish paying up 
their August assessments. 

Meanwhile, in UAW’s Labor Day 
weekend flurry of settlements 
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Which paper is Patapar? 


When it’s WET-STRENGTH you want— 
PATAPAR has it! 


No matter how you test Patapar Vegetable Parchment—in a water tank 
with a baseball, or for some specific application — it will come through 
with flying colors. Patapar’s wet-strength is sure and permanent. 


Resists grease, too 
Patapar’s high wet-strength, plus the fact that it resists penetration 
of grease, fats and oils may be the economical solution to some prob- 
lem in your business. 

As a packaging material, Patapar is the proven protective wrapper 
for products like butter, poultry, margarine, ham, sausage, cheese, con- 
fectionery, ice cream, putty, oiled machine parts. 

in other fields, Patapar has won praise as a release liner for tacky 
substances, as a translucent master sheet for direct print copy machines, 
as a dialyzing membrane, as a release backing for poly- 
ester film, and in hospitals for wrapping articles to be 
sterilized in live steam. 

MANY DIFFERENT TYPES — Patapar is produced in 
hundreds of different types for a wide veriety of appli- 
cations. It is available in sheets or rolls — plain or 
colorfully printed. Look for hie 

Tell us the application you have in mind, and we'll fertaat tons 
send information and samples of the type of Patapar 
we recommend, 


Write today. 


HI-WET-STRENGTHM « GREASE-RESISTING 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 
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Pushbutton 
Unloading 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
CAR SHAKER 


¢ Empties cars in min- 
utes ~— Saves 3 to 6 
man-hours per car 


¢ Reduces hazards 


Lower an Allis-Chalmers car 
shaker on « car — press a button 
and your unloading job is done 
in minutes. No pounding or dig- 
ging. Nobody enters the car. 
Even damp, compacted or par- 
tially frozen material is quickly 
loosened. 

The Allis-Chalmers car shaker 
fits all types of hopper bottom 
cars without adjustment. Motor 
is isolated from vibration and 
fully enclosed in shaker body ... 
protected from physical damage 
and weather. A469) 


For complete information, 
call your nearby A-C resenta- 
tive or write Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin, for Bulle- 
tin O7B7221A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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¢ AllisChalmers Mfg. Co. and 
union signed for a package valued by 
the union at 24¢ an hour and including 
what the union called “the best guar- 
anteed annual wage plan ever negoti- 
ated” by UAW. While otherwise 
similar to Ford and GM supplementary- 
pay plans, it provides for a full 65% 
of normal take-home pay for up to 26 
weeks—not the 65% for four weeks and 
60% for 22 weeks provided for in the 
auto SUP plans. The 3-year pact also 
calls for pay boosts of 24% or a mini- 
mum 6¢ an hour this year and in 1956 
and 1957, plus an additional 3¢ this 
year ‘only; increased shift differentials, 
holiday and vacation pay; pension and 
insurance increases, and—for the first 
time—a full union shop 
The Allis Chalmers-UAW agreement 
was worked out with the help of a 
‘borrowed” neutral third party, Nathan 
Feinsinger, permanent General Motors 
Corp.UAW arbitrator. _Feinsinger, 
former Allis-Chalmers-UAW contract 
umpire, was called in, with GM's per- 
mission, to mediate 22 issues in the dis- 
pute between farm equipment manu- 
tacturer and union. His efforts paid off 
with a settlement. 
¢ Bendix Aviation Corp. and 
UAW also signed a 3-year contract, 
ending a 7-day strike. The agreement 
includes a “pattern” 24% or 6¢ raise 
this year and in the next two, plus 5¢ 
more an hour for skilled workers, and 
an SUP plan costing 5¢ an hour. Pen 
sions are boosted from $1.75 to $2.25 
a month for each year of service. Hos- 
pitalization and imsurance increases, an 
increase in shift differentials, and addi- 


tional vacation and holiday benefits add. 


to the package 

e Budd Co. and the also 
signed a new contract to end a week- 
long walkout. Included in the package 
wwe the “pattern” 6¢ hourly raise with 
S¢ more for skilled workers, additional 
inequity” raises for some employees, 
ind pension and health-welfare conces- 
sions to the union 


union 


IV. Rubber Settlements 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
wasn't alone in the pre-Labor Day con- 
tract drive. The United Rubber Work- 
ers (CIO) and two major employers, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and B. 
l’. Goodrich Co., signed new wage 
agreements. Firestone, first to settle 
with URW, gave a 12¢ across-the-board 
pav hike and other benefits that bring 
the estimated cost to 16¢ an hour. 
Goodrich agreed to give the same 12¢, 
with additional increases (up to 8¢ an 
hour) for workers in some skilled jobs 
and holiday and other minor “fringe” 
benefits. 

URW is getting sct to demand the 
same terms from Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and U.S. Rubber Co. eno 


“PEACE RALLY” in school auditorium hears 


Heading 


Officials of Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
and the United Steelworkers (CIO) last 
week faced up to a troublesome prob- 
lem: “wildcat” strikes that have shut 
down Great Lakes Steel's Ecorse (Mich.) 
mill 60 times since the present two- 
year contract was signed in June, 1954, 
and 135 times over a 20-month period. 
¢ “Peace Rally”’—David j. McDonald, 
president of USW and a consistent 
critic of walkouts, Paul 
Carnahan, president of Great Lakes 
Steel, end Thomas E. Millsop, presi 
dent of National Steel Corp., Great 
Lakes’ parent company, appeared to- 
gether at a “peace rally” in the Ecorse 
high school auditorium to urge workers 
to “talk things over [with management] 
in a friendly spirit—not walk out” when- 
ever disputes aris 

The rally attended by 1,500 workers 
(mostly supervisory employees and 
union came shortly after a 
four-day “‘wildcat” in Great Lakes blast 
furnaces. Referring to this type of fre- 
quent stoppage, McDonald told work- 
ers that contract provisions should be 
complied with “fairly and honestly” by 
management and union—including the 
provisions for the settlement of griev- 
ances without a strike 

He blamed “a lack of knowing onc 
another” for most of Great Lakes’ labor 
troubies, and proposed monthly labor- 
management committee meetings to 
discuss “frankly and fully” colitis 
and plans in the mills. Eamahan 
quickly accepted the. proposal. Com- 
mittees wil] be set up by management 
and the union for regular meetings on 
labor problems 

For his part, Carnahan admitted that 
management hasn't been entirely 


unauthorized 


stewards 
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United Steelworkers Pres. David McDonald caution Great Lakes Steel workers to abide by their contract. He joined company chiefs in... 


Off Spate of Wildcat Strikes 


blameless. With a management force 
if about 1,000, he said, “management 
men can make mistakes, too.” He 
idded that since he became president, 
in May, 1954, training courses have 
been set up to help minimize super- 
visory errors. He warned that if Great 
Lakes Steel gets the reputation® of a 
bad labor plant,” the company might 
be hurt competitively 
After the morning meeting, union 
ind management officials toured Great 
Lakes mills. McDonald said he has 
now made “about 100” plant visits 
with top management men since his 
first trip with Benjamin F. Fairless in 
1953 
¢ How Successful?—Concrete results of 
the “peace rally” can’t be assessed un- 2 , ; 
til another touchy dispute arises in COMPANY PRESIDENT Paul Cornahan agrees to monthly meetings with union com- 
Great Lakes mills USW, however, mittee. Afterward . . . 
says that joimt top-level meetings and 
plant visits have reduced tensions and 
helped establish more friendly relations 
in other parts of the industry 
Many in management, particularly 
steel executives, aren t convinced, 
They contend that other factors, as 
vell as an amicable arm-in-arm rela- 
tionship between top union and cor- 
porate officials, must be considered in 
looking for the causes of labor troubles 
or labor peace—in the steel industry. 


They also asked an interesting ques- 


tion touching on the Ecorse “peace 

rally” last week: Did McDonald and 

Millsep, National Steel's president, do 

any private talking about another of 

the corporation's subsidiaries, Weirton 

Steel Co.? This is one of the very 

few big steel producers not under USW 

contract and for vears has been a sore TOP BOSS Thomas Millsop (left), of parent National Steel, talks to Carnahan, McDonald 
spot for the CIO steel union. to about Great Lakes Steel labor problems. 
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NEW filing 


Coatam 
system 


SPACE SAVING! 
“OPEN-TYPE” SERIES 
SAVES SPACE! SAVES TIME! 
SAVES MONEY! 


“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE” 


installation shows 
space-saving 
advantages! 


THESE SAVINGS CAN Bf YOURS 
fleer Plan of am Actual Piling Aree Belere 





This area was occupied by 196 four drawer 
letter filing cabinets with a filing copacity 
of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Flee Plen efter instetietion of the Viel Shelf Piling System 











90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than 
half the original filing area, hold all of the 
records previously filed in the entire filing 
area! These units, with a filing capacity of 
25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 more filing 
inches-—an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 


Den't Delay! 
Send fer full detalis of 
this remarkable new 


Visi 
FILe 


SHELF 
Ine 


is. 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc. 
105 Reade Sireet 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send free catalog describ. 
ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. 


City 


iT rrirtriLtirtit ft -o- eeceoanceed 
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PICKET LINE DISORDER was rife in the Southern Bell strike. Many were fired. Now... 


After the Fight: 


Arbitration 


Four top-listed umpires, working separately, have 
the task of deciding whether 238 strikers who were dis- 
charged for disorderly picketing were properly disciplined. 


When Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) settled a 
hot-tempered, 72-day strike last May 
(BW —Jun.11°55,p158), they agreed 
that the fate of strikers fired for alleged 
disorders would go to arbitration. 

As a result of this compromise of the 
Jast big issue of the strike, one of the 
largest arbitrations in labor relations 
history is now under way in seven 
Southern states. Hearings have been 
held daily for four wecks and may con 
tinue through most of the vear. 
¢ 238 Cases—Four of the nation’s top 
arbitrators are working full time on 
238 discharge cases left on the docket 
after prearbitration conferences had 
cleared away only 11 of the original 249 
disputes, Of the four arbitrators, three 
are sitting separately in state “circuits” 
and the fourth is serving as an alter 
nate. Seo far, cuses have been handled 
at an average of about one a day. 

Gabriel N. Alexander, Dudley E. 
Whiting, Carl R. Schedler, and Whit 
levy P. McCov are the arbitrators. Mc 
Cov is a former director of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service, and 
Schedler is a former associate director 

Before beginning the arbitrations, the 
four men held a series of joint confer 
ences with Southern Bell and the un 
ion to formulate a single code of rules 


covering the proceedings ahead \t 


the same time, they agreed that, while 
each arbitrator will decide cases be 
fore him independently, there will be 
cnough exchange of information and 
coordination to keep trouble-making 
conflicts in decisions to a minimum. 

¢ Legal Armies—Imposing batteries ot 
legal experts—many with substantial ex 
perience in National Labor Relations 
Board cases—are handling the arbitra 
tions for ind company. CWA 
alone has a dozen lawyers assigned full 
time to the und some 50 CWA 
staff members are assisting them. South- 
ern Bell started out with seven attornevs 
cn a full-time basis, with eight others 
on call for part-time aid. 

Former NLRB Associate General 
Counsel William O. Murdock is 
among Southern Bell's legal staff, which 
points up the importance that NLRB 
precedents may have in the current 
arbitrations 

The issue before the umpires is 
simply whether the 238 strikers fired 
during picket line disorders “were dis 
charged for cause.” In 
drafting the arbitration code, the parties 
agreed that NLRB “standards of strike 
misconduct” shall be considered by the 
arbitrators in writing decisions 

To Southern Bell, this means that 
NLRB policies are to be followed; to 
the Communications Workers, it means 
merely that NLRB standards are to be 


union 


Cases 


re isonable 
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considered, not necessarily followed. 
While the arbitrators say “considerable 
weight” is being given to the NLRB 
precedents, the way their awards will 
read won't be known until first deci 
sions are released, later this month 

* Minor Charges—Although the South- 
ern Bell strike resulted in heavy destruc- 
tion or injury to company property, few 
of the charges involved in the current 
itbitration allege property damage. 
Most are a result of fist fights and jos- 
tlings, throwing of eggs or other mis- 
iles, or similar mstances of what South- 
em Bell considered extreme personal 
misconduct. 

Pending the decisions in their cases 
the discharged strikers are receiving 
financial aid from CWA. The cost ot 
this, plus the high cost of the arbi 
tration, is being met partly through an 
issessment of a day’s pay from cach of 
CWA’s working members. The union 
expects in this way to raise $4-million 
by next Apr. 30. 

However, this is just half of CWA’s 
strike debt and _ potential liability. 
Damage suits pending in southern 
courts aggregate well over $5-million. 


NLRB Limits Union, 
Employer Practices 














Before the retirement of Guy Farmer 3 
from the National Labor Relations T e oss Ss 
Board, the agency worked long and 
hard to clear controversial cases while \y a a a“ 
there was a decisive fifth vote to be taking the night 0 
cast. Some of the decisions are still 
comimg out. 

In two released by NLRB this week 

¢ The board ruled by a 3-to-2 vote ---telaxing his way to 
that union time study experts do not tomorrow's meeting— by Pullman! 
have to be admitted to a plant to study 
work standards in connection with 
grievance handling. An independent 
union charged Westinghouse Electric 


‘Yes, he’s all packed up—with somewhere im- 
portant to go. And he’s particular how he gets 
there! After a day crowded with pressures and 
hadi ddieeed to tarshias ta cond tele tn problems, he wants to feel rested and relaxed 
a cape ties for tomorrow's meeting. So he is checking 

cause it barred the union's time study ods gasp <tesie ly 
men NLRB dismissed the charge into a quiet, comfortable huotel on wheels— 
I'he board majority held that a union where he can shed fatigue and tension as he EASE = gro “ oo he gry 
job-analysis team has no legal “right of travels, He can forget highway traffic, cloudy -powind” Then te eulveutiadiiien, 

ans ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ vi ped unwine ’ 
iccess” to a plant to obtain information skies—all the uncertainties of ordinary wont. in a snow-white, king-size bed! 

sj ; ee Wi > ant” 

on which a grievance might be based. He is going the sure way—by Puliman! 


lhe minority—Democratic holdovers ; : 
want to enjoy an 
Abe Murdock and Ivar Peterson—dis- How about you? If you want to enjoy 


sented strongly. overnight vacation from worries and tension, 
¢ The board held that an employer travel by Pullman. Enjoy complete privacy, 
must explain to employees in a group Air-conditioned comfort. Perfect service, Your 
the way their pay is figured under a choice of hot-cooked meals when you want 
bonus plan; he can’t do it individually them, On-time arrival in the heart of town, 
since group interests are involved. The Pullman... America s finest, safest, surest, 
case was brought by shipping depart- most comfortable form of travel! 
ment employees of the Kearney & 


l'recker Corp. plant in Chicago. Indic You're safe and sure when you 


itive of the wav NLRB votes have 

been breaking without any clearcut pat- travel by EASE UP! You'll arrive at your des- 

tern, Murdock and Peterson were tination relaxed, refreshed . . . with 
. ; pa a 9944 79 a “rent-a-ear” waiting, if you choose. 

joined in this 3-to-2 vote by an Eisen- 


Pullman will arrange the details! 
hower appointee, Boyd Leedom. © 1955, The Puiimon Compeny 
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R/M ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW IS DAILY 


SILICO ‘ : ) 
RueSER TEFLON vMETAL 
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WORKING WITH TEFLON, molded pylon, silicone rubber, and technicians have become specialists in the art of fabricating parts 
sintered metal requires knowledge and skills that only experience and products from these remarkable materials. The demands are 
can provide, By drawing on R/M's vast pool of know-how, R/M a continuing challenge, and R/M is meeting it. 


SILICONE RUBBER. The products that R/M can make TEFLON. As utilized in packings and gaskets, the extreme chem- 
from molded silicone rubber range all the way from ical inertness, nonadhesiveness, and heat resistance of R/M 
cylinder liner seal rings for diesel locomotives to jet Teflon make tremendous contributions to the food processing, 
engine components. Ever since it first became avail- chemical and oil industries. In tape and component parts, the 
able, R/M has been working with this inert, nonadhesive dielectric properties of R/M Teflon are accomplishing wonders 
synthetic that is so highly resistant to temperature for electrizal and electronics people. R/M will engineer parts 
extremes and has such unusual surface properties. to your specifications or supply rods, sheets, tubs or tape 








PROVIDING INDUSTRY WITH NEW USES 
FOR PLASTICS AND SINTERED METALS 


By bringing its specialized skills to bear on Teflon, molded nylon, silicone 
rubber, and sintered metal, R/ M is daily improving products and processes, 
developing new ones, and effecting great economies for its customers. 


Teflon and nylon are relatively new to the industrial 
world. So are silicones and sintered metals. But they are 
already blazing trails into a world of new opportunity 
Raybestos-Manhattan’s research and testing laborato- 
ries have been actively engaged in developing the vast 
potentials of these newcomers ever since they first be- 
came available. The results have met our highest ex- 
pectations. In plant after plant, parts made from R/M 
Teflon, molded nylon, silicone rubber, and sintered 
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NYLON. Products made of molded nylon by R/M run the gamut 
from outboard motor and power mower parts to parts for incdus- 
trial machinery. In thousands of plents, gears, cams and rollers 
formerly machined from metal are being replaced by light, tough, 
abrasion-resisting R/M nylon parts that need little or no lubrication. 
And everywhere they're lowering costs, simplifying design problems, 
reducing production and assembly time. 


| 


Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business . . 


metai are accomplishing things once considered im- 
possible. Through the years, we have learned how to 
deal with these new materials to maximum advantage 
in effecting economies for your product, plant or proc- 
esses. If you have a problem that engineered plastics 
or sintered metal might possiMy solve, invite R/M to 
collaborate with you. The same goes for asbestos or 
rubber—other fields in which R/M applies its specialized 
skills in the service of industry. 


SINTERED METAL. Parts made of R/M sintered metal are widely 
used in applications which require close tolerances , , . where ex- 
tremely rugged operating conditions exist , . . and where operation 
in oil is imperative, They are used, for example, in the clutch assem- 
blies of much heavy duty, off-the-road equipment and in the auto- 
matic transmissions of a great many makes of passenger cars and 
trucks. And their performance is giving extreme satisfaction. 


. An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


Other R M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products + Fan Belts and Radiator Hose » Rubber Covered Rolls « Laundry Pads and Covers « Bowling Balls 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Ftaybesies... Gondot - wannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ. © Bridgeport, Conn. «+ Manheim, Pa. « Wo, Charleston, S.C. + Crawfordsville, ind. + Neenah, Wis. © Peterborough, Ontario, Conade 









MARKED In La bor 
IMPROVEMENT 


in DECORATIVE 
PRODUCT MARKING Small Producer Does All Right 


When He Tries to Buck the Trend 


Can a small producer resist a wage pattern set by the Big Few? 
Some are able to—by getting special concessions from a union. 

One company that resisted with success, after a week-long strike, 
is National Electric Products Corp. Although one of the world’s 
largest makers of electrical distribution system equipment, the 
company employs only 2,000 people. That's small compared with 
the Cie steel mills. Located in a steel community, NEPCO usu- 
ally has followed the steel pattern. But it began to feel that costs 
were rising above the level of its industry. 

So, when the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) demanded the steel wage increase of 15¢ an hour, NEPCO 
demurred. The refusal brought on the first strike against the com- 
pany in 50 years. It ended last week with a 10¢-an-hour general 
increase plus improved pensions. 


One-Man Union 
Inks New Pact 


Jack Rippke, sole member of IBEW at Brush Beryllium Co.’s 
Luckey (Ohio) plant, has just signed a new 14¢-an-hour contract. 
He negotiated the new pact, ratified it, and signed it as a com- 
mitteeman. Rippke, the only union member among the 300 em- 

loyees, also serves as the union’s committeeman and as steward. 

Local 1076 of IBEW secured bargaining rights at the Luckey 
plant when a number of electricians were employed there. A 
slump in defense orders caused heavy layoffs. IBEW continues as 
representative of the electricians even though local membership 
has dwindled to one. 


Fire-Fighting Unionists? 
Dallas Council Says No! 


Calvin Coolidge, as Massachusetts’ governor, catapulted to 
national fame through his handling of the 1919 Boston police 
strike. Although such strikes may not be such facile springboards 
to prominence today, the question of whether municipal protec- 
tive employees should belong to unions still burns. 

The issue is hottest in Dalles, Tex., this week. In the making 
is a case testing the validity of a Dallas ordinance banning firemen 
from unions. 

Behind move is the International Assn. of Fire Fighters 
(AFL), which represents firemen in other Texas cities. To test 
the city council's reactions, two firemen wrote C. N. Penn, Dallas 
fire chief, asking if they would be discharged if they joined a 
union, The council fired back, “They certainly will!” 

In a resolution, the city fathers declared that a union in the fire 
department “would be inimical to good government.” IAFF has 
brought the case to court, charging that a 1947 state law invali- 
dates the Dallas rule. 
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The temporary capital of the vital metalworking industry 
is at the Chicago Machine Tool Show. Production en- 
gineers agree that the age of automation has dawned in 
Chicago with the unveiling of the most advanced collec- 
tion of automatic, high-speed, cost-cutting machine tools 
ever shown in an industrial exposition! 

Whether you are at the show or having information 
sent back to you, you will be convinced that these revolu- 
tionary machines will produce more profits for you. 

Just as advanced and vital as the tools themselves is 
C.1.T. Corporation's new concept of machinery financing 
—the PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN. This plan is being 
used by purchasers of machine tools all over the country. 
In addition, PAYD PLAN is being offered as a convenient, 


! 








sensible purchase plan by many old line machine tool 
manufacturers and dealers. 

PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE payments are geared to the 
faster depreciation schedules available on your new ma- 
chine tool purchases. In effect, you write off the payments 
as expense. 

Your immediate cash outlay is small, You get long 
terms—up to ten years. The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% 
for each year of the term, computed on the original un- 
paid balance. 

During the show, be sure to visit the C,LT. “HOW-TO- 
BUY-IT” Headquarters, Booth 512 NAVY PIER ... or write 
any office below for new PAYD PLAN folder, 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. 1. T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000. 





DIVISIONAL OFFICES 





Atlanta Cleveland Houston Los Angeles New York 

55 Marietta Street,N.W. 750 Leader Building 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 416 W. 8th Street 390 Fourth Avenue 
Chi Detroit Kansas Cit Memphis i 

221 N. LaSalle Street 65 Cadillac Square 210 West Tenth Street 8 North Third Street 3 Penn Center Plaza 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building San Francisco—660 Market Street 
Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 











In Washington 


CAB Gives Airfreight Forwarders 
More Liberal Operating Rules 


Liberal new rules for regulation of airfreight forwarders have 
been published by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

By giving a boost to the forwarders—who accept small freight 
shipments and consolidate them into big ones at big-shipment 
rates—the board reasons that everyone will benefit. Shippers will 
get a break: relatively low rates on small shipments. And the 
airlines will gain in volume and profits. 

Board members Chan Gurney and Harmar D. Denny disagree 
that the airlines will benefit. They objected to letting forwarders 
negotiate rate concessions from carriers. Their reasoning; 

* Freight hasn't been a lucrative business for most airlines 
(page 43), and the airlines are in no better position to make 
P concessions to the forwarders than to the public at large. 
HOME-MAKER'S CHOICE! * Savings obtained by forwarders won't be entirely passed 
Apsco’s ‘Midget is a favorite with on to the shippers. 

Homo-mehere everywhere becouse * The action will tend to depress the whole rate structure 


it is as attractive (choice of two ; . 3 : ; ' » lena® « 
sdempael etaiied «> i by forcing all carriers to meet rates posted by those least able to 





uselul, A precision unit as imper- withstand pressure from the forwarders in bargaining 

tant to today's housewife as her 

mixing bowls! Surprising how a 7 . 

many uses she finds for her A-10 

Stapler, too! . . 

Pre Be Stockpilers and Army Engineers 

APECO— NAERICN'S CHOICE! Lend New England a Hand Again 

: To ease a shortage in flood-racked New England (BW—Sep.3 
iproducts inc. '55,p28), the government dipped into its strategic stockpile for 
s 9655 ©. Pico Bled. 2,000 tons of copper. The Office of Defense Mobilization is 
g Les Angeles, Califone releasing the metal to 18 piants and contractors 


Lt. Gen. Samuel Sturgis, Jr.. Chief of Army Engineers, says 
the corps has signed flood rehabilitation contracts with 84 of the 





The Pi cy, worst-stricken villages and cities and expects to make agreements 
wh Orgenizetion with another 50 municipalities that suffered lesser damage. 

Federal Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole called insurance 

COATS4 BURCHARD officials to Washington this week to consider how industry and 


COMPANY home owners could be insured against floods. 


I1PPRAISERS ay 7 


4413 Revensweed Avenve Auto Dealers Get Questionnaires 
Chieage 40, iilineis 
* Appraisals for Correct As Senate Group Opens Probe 
Insurance Ceverage and 
Proof of Loss 


et Automobile marketing practices will be put under the magnify- 
‘ preciation Studies ing glass by a Senate Commerce subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Property Ledgers Mike Monroney (D-Okla.). 
A questionnaire has gone out to 41,000 new-car dealers in the 
U.S., asking them if Congress should write new laws on auto 





INDUSTRY'S IDEAL ST bootlegging, phantom freight, and territorial security. 
The bootlegging sheila —Alhene dealers sell new cars to 
Rhode Island unfranchised dealers for resale st cut-tate prices—is particularly 
delicate. Contracts between dealers and manufacturers forbiddin 
—- > this practice have been proposed, but !ustice Dept. and Federal 





Trade Commission say this would give the auto industry a 
favored status under antitrust laws. 
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Many dealers have complained about phantom freight—the 
practice of charging first-class <ail freight from Detroit for a car 
that may have been assembled in a plant near the dealer's city 

Territorial security clauses in dealer-manufacturer contracts have 
been under a cloud (BW—Aug.27'55,p76). Where one is in effect, 
it compels a dealer to pay a fee to the agency whose territery he 
invades to make a sale. 

ed ee 


Congress Urged to Allow Banks 
More Reserve Against Bad Debts 


Banks should be allowed to accumulate larger tax-free reserves 
as a cushion against bad debts, according to Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidnev. Gidney’s annual report calls on 
Congress to amend bank tax laws as a boon to small business. 
He recommends that banks be permitted to put into their tax- 
free reserve 0.5% of annual gross earnings—up to a “suitable 
ceiling.” 

Under current practice, a bank’s reserve for bad debt is based 
on its loss history during a consecutive 20-year period. Gidney says 
this “does not fully satisfy the needs of the banking system .. . 
to assume greater risks, particularly . in loaning funds to smaller 
and less well-established business concerns.” 


Tax Overpayments Can Be Deducted 


From Companies’ September Checks 


Many corporations can legally deduct overpayments on 1954 
income tax from their Sept. 15 installment on 1955 estimated 
tax liability, says Internal Revenue Service. 

The mid-September date is the deadline for first installments 
from corporations that estimated their total 1955 federal income 
tax liability at more than $100,000. On that date at least 5% 
of estimated liability in excess of $100,000 is due. 

The ruling arises from the 1954 tax code revision that requires 
both advance estimate and partial payment of corporate liability. 
IRS has advised the corporations that take credit instead of 
waiting for refund on 1954 overpayment, to “flag” their actions 
by attaching statements to their final 1954 returns. 


Senate Group Views Antitrust 
And Its Effect on Foreign Trade 


Next week, a Senate group starts studying how antitrust laws 
affect foreign trade and investment by U.S. capital. 

Chmn. Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.) of the Antitrust & Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee says tae group will consider a Commerce 
Dept. suggestion, not yet specific as to detail, for granting limited 
antitrust exemptions to stimulate private foreign investment. 

As it stands now, the Commerce proposition is to vest authority 
for granting these exemptions—ecach tailored to the need of a 
specific case—in some government administrative agency. 

Kilgore, and his chief counsel, Joseph W. Burns, set up the 
hearings for Sept. 13, 14, and 15. Both of them leave Sept. 17 
for a European tour, duting which they plan to explore 
the subject with American businessmen in Rome, London, and 
Paris. 
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Every time a worker's hands are 
snared by jagged metal, produc- 
tion suffers, and insurance men 
take a second look at rates. Skilled 
hands should never be bare hands. 
Protect them with Jomac” Work 
Gloves. Jomacs, made of rugged, 
springy, twisted-loop fabric, cut 
accident rates in plants through- 
out the country. Jomacs are low 
in cost because they wear so long. 


Write today for our new catalog, 


” 4 | | 
¥ "a . | , 


Send for a free sample of Jomacs, 
Describe your operations, temperature 
conditions, etc. We'll gladly recom- 
mend an economical Jomac Work Glove 
and send you a sample pair. Jomac Inc., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


it pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, ind, 


Government 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker Cor- 
poration has declared a 
quarterly dividend of fif- 
teen (15¢) cents per share 
payable September 15, 1955 
to the stockholders of rec- 
ord September 1, 1955, 


Signed, 
R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretory ond Treasurer 
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Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
both offered of wanted; personnel; financi 
eavipment; etc. may be found in BUSINE 
WEEK'S own ¢ ified advertising section 








ARNE A TTR 


OUR SERVICE 
SPANS 
THE PACIFIC 


We wait for your in- 
quiries on invest. 
ments in Japanese 
stocks and bonds. 
Write for our quart- 
erly, monthly and 
weekly publications. 





Japan's Leading Brokers and 
Investment Bankers 


NOMURA ‘cs: 


HEAD OFFICE: 

1-1. NIMONBAGHI TORI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 
TEL. FOREIGN DEPT. 27-2472-4 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 

6!. BROADWAY NEW YORK 6. N. Y.U.S.A. 
Te. BOWLING GREEN 09-0167 





Send me information on investments. ..... 
Monthly Steck Digest & others, at no 
charge 

Name: 


Address : 
ee 
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Sept. 1953 low = 100 
240 


It’s Been a “Capital Goods” 
Bull Market Lately... 


...and the gap shows no 


signs yet of closing ?) 





Capital Goods Stocks @ 














Consumer Goods Shares 





‘aie Jan. Feb. Mar. 


1954 close 








Apr. May June July Aug. 


Dote, Standord & Poor's Corp. Weekly Stock Price indexes 


1955 ‘ 
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Portrait of a Comeback 


The big push in the bull market of 
the past two years has come from 
capital goods, with consumer goods 
lagging behind. The most recent up- 
ward moves have put an emphatic stamp 
of confirmation on this pattern; stecls, 
electrical equipments, non-ferrous 
metals, and chemicals have spearheaded 
the recovery from late summer dol- 
drums. 

Actually, it isn’t a case of consumer 
goods shares stagnating while capital 
goods march to new highs. Rather, it’s 
like Swaps racing Nashua—they're both 
plenty fast, but one has been pouring 
on a little more coal. 
¢ Overbalance—Behind the industrial 
groups making up the two indexes, 
however, lies one muportant factor in 
the performance of the “consumer” 
shares that is perhaps a little mislead- 
ing. Much of the group's power has 


come from automobile and_ related 
groups, such as auto accessories and 
tires. Of the whole consumer group, 


these three are perhaps the closest kin 
to the capital goods issues, and without 
them the consumer group would prob- 


ably have scored only something like 
a 50% gain since 1953, instead of the 
actual 65% rise. 

Indeed, some of the groups in the 
consumer index have shown little or no 
gain since 1953's September low (sec 
table, page 179). Cigarette manufac- 
turers, for instance, are actually 2.3% 
below the 1953 benchmark, while 
brewers are off 12.3%. Inside the 65% 
over-all index gain are seven groups with 
gains of less than 35%. 

The biggest factor widening the gap 
between capital and consumers shares 
right now is the outstanding strength 
in metals shares (BW —Sep.3'55,p124). 
Copper continues to be in extremely 
short supply, and the floods that 
knocked out Connecticut's brass mills 
have darkened the situation further. At 
the same time, demand for steel is 
mounting steadily, with little available 
for inventory building, and signs of 
“premium price” and other deals in evi 
dence (BW —Aug.27°55,p25). 
¢ Selective—Throughout this latest bull 
market recovery, which up to midweck 
had spanned two weeks without a back- 
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ward slip, and finally sent the indus- 
trial average to another all-time high, 
the market has stayed highly selective. 
Investors have been picking their 
way through the stock list with the 
meticulous caution of a cougar stalking 
1 jackrabbit. Last week, for instance, 
there were days when the averages 
would move up a couple of points, but 
more issues would trade off than move 
up. “There has been a strong revival 
of the earlier pattern of investors buy- 
ing the averages,” points out one Wall 
Streeter. Thus, the high-grade stocks 
whose prices are used in compiling the 
averages edge upward while the bulk 
of the list goes nowhere or actually 
declines. And not until early this week 
did volume on the Big Board show a 
decisive move over the 2-million share 
mark, 
* Tight Money—The one factor that 
still draws most of Wall Street’s atten- 
tion is the money market. The con- 
tinuing tightness 1s daily impressed on 
Streeters by reports of higher commer- 
cial paper sates, Treasury bill rates, call 
loan rates, or another Federal Reserve 
bank boosting its discount rate to 24%. 
And most Streeters are firmly convinced 
that money will continue to tighten 
through the fall. 


The money market tightness—which 
has brought the difference between 
bond vields and stock yields much 
closer in the past year—might be ex 
pected to depress stock prices, but 
Standard & Poor's Outlook offers a 
ready explanation for its failure to do 
so recently. Savs the Outlook, “The 
market's aloofness to this chain of 
events can be explained on the ground 
that the list seldom discounts the same 
thing twice. The early August reaction 
apparently allowed rather fully for the 
shift on credit policy.” 

The money market situation is onc 
big reason why many seasoned Streeters 
aren't betting on the continued strength 
of the market. 

One mutual fund manager, for in- 
stance, feels that the time is ripe for 
some selling, but as long as buving 
strength of the sort scen lately dom 
inates, he is sitting tight. 

Aside from money market develop 
ments, Streeters who know their his- 
tory—and give weight to historical pat 
terns—are warily watching September's 
market action. The penod just after 
Labor Day has often proved critical for 
the market, and three instances stand 
sharply etched on Streeter’s memorics— 
1929, 1937, and 1946. 


Why It Has Been a “Capital Goods” Bull Market 


Sept. 1953 
Capital Goods Stocks Lon 
Agricultural machinery i24 
Building materials St 
Chernicals 234 
Copper 137.2 
Electrical equipment 171 


Pertilizers tK4 
Lead and zine RS 
Machinery 145 
Mining, smelting 


Office, business equipment 


Railroad equipment 
Shipbuilding 
shipping 
teel 

Consumer Goods Stock 
Auto part aCCESSOTIES 
leverages — Brewer 
Distillers 
Soft drinks 


Cigar manufacturers 
Cigarette manufacturers 
Confectionary 
Containers—glass 


metal 


Drugs —ethical 
proprietary, cosmetics 
Ploor coverings—hard surface 
carpets, rugs 
Pood products 


= 
- 


Leather 


Motion pictures . 
Printing, publishing. . 
Radio, TV, electronics 
Retai) stores 


Shoes 

Soaps 

Sugar 
Textiles 
Tires, rubber 


- eo wes 
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Subsequent 


Recent 1953-1955 Gain 
High Level Maximum Now 
193.8 178.6 $5 43. 
$47.8 $25.9 123 115 
494.5 470.9 110 100 
sui. siti i126 126 
379.3 wO.0 121 


wml 517 56 
126, 121 47 
266 259. 6 
239 249 125 
$82. 550 i“ 


146 i44 24 
$79.5 443 

O93 679 41 
is4 484 177 
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OUR BUSINESS 
iS TO.. . 


7 
(4, { 
Help your 
! 
BUSINESS 


Growth and progress 
through merger can be 
accomplished either by 
acquiring other sound com- 
panies or becoming an 
autonomous division of « 
larger corporation having 
the resources to develop 
your maximum potential 
more rapidly. 
Advantageous buying, 
selling or merging of indus- 
trial corporations calls for a 
qualified intermediary, such 
as our firm, with the suc- 
cessful experience and back- 
‘ound necessary to advise 
the best course of action for 
you and to effect the trans- 
action tactfully, We invite 
you to discuss your objec- 
tives with us in confidence 
and without obligation. 


e through 


DIRECT 
PLACEMENT 
LOANS 





Direct placement loans are 
the most economical, most 
flexible method of obtain- 
ing long-term funds for ex- 
pansion, the acquisition of 
<r company, working 
capital, or other corporate 

. We can obtain 
the necessary funds for 
qualified companies with 
net worth in excess of 
$1,000,000, 


Ww. T.Grimm & Co. 
Financial Consultants 


1 So, LaSalle Se. 714 W. Biva, 
Chicago 4. Ii, Lins Angelos 13, Cali 
Financial 6-5265 Richmond 9.5809 
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Wall St. Talks... 


... about price-earnings 
ratios . . . Evrope’s economy 


. . . the rumor mill 


with Happy Homes How much of 1955's expected sharp 
increase in earnings and dividends has 
already been discounted by present 
stock prices? That's Wall Street's big 
question. One analyst figures, on the 
basis of likely 1955 profits and cash 
dividends, that du Pont common is 
selling at 25 times earnings, to vield 
2.8%; Scott Paper at 25 times earnings, 
to yield 2.4%; Union Carbide at 27 
times earnings, to yield 2.4%; IBM 
at 30 times earnings, to yield 1%. 








What makes a profitable plant location? +) 


















How prospective employees live is one of industry's first 
concerns, for industry prospers when workers are happy, 
stable, and consequently more loyal and productive. 

The traditions of hospitality in South Carolina are reflectec 
in the graciousness of even her most modest homes. There 
is a sociable apirit, a warmth and intimacy of family ties, 
and a loyalty to the home that is hard to equal elsewhere. 
These traite of South Carolina workers mean that industry 
can expect more stable, more ambitious and more 
productive employees in South Carolina. 


Economic danger signals are flying in 
Europe. Internationally minded Strect- 
ers worry about the increase in infla- 
tionary signs, particularly in Britain. 
A baclv unbalanced British economy 
has always meant a badly unbalanced 
Continental economy. 





Texas Gulf Producing Co. denies it's 
about to be swallowed up by anyone. 
Wall Street rumors, it says, were put 
out by traders who wanted to make a 
fast buck. According to talk, the com- 
pany was on the verge of selling its 
producing properties to Gulf or Sun Oil 
(take your pick) at a price equivalent 
to $50 a share on its outstanding stock. 
That sent Texas Gulf’s stock up from 
$25 a few months back to $35.12, a new 
high for the vear. 


Speculative roses have thorns, too. 
Take the performance of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas preferred on one day last 
week. Its dividend arrears amount to 
$151.50. Soon after trading opened 
one day, the stock shot up to $82 


($4.87 above previous close}. And just 

Loyal, willing workers PLUS as suddenly it dived to $73.25. Reason 

*® Mild, healthy climate ® Rich natural resources for the skid: a cut in the dividend (al- 
ready long rumored) from $1.25 a quar- 

* Good government * Good transportation by land, ter to 50¢, plus a company prediction 
sea, oir of $3.5-million in 1955 earnings, com- 


* Soft, plentiful wat 
Pence ety pared with $4-million last vear. 


© Low cost- power ® Nearness to important markets 
Market letter gleanings: “The line of 
Make South Carolina a profitable location for you! least resistance still appears to be on 
the upside " (Bache & Co.) ... 
For complete information in Director: Despite the recent rally, “new pur- 
strictest confidence write, wire State Development Board chases should be deferred.” (Emanuel, 
or telephone (LD-94) Dept. BW 9, Box 927 Deetjen & Co.) . . . “Many common 
Columbia, S. C. stocks .. . appear . . . excellent values 
at current levels.” (Ralph E. Samuel 
& Co.) . . . “Despite the rosy glow 


a which now pervades Wall Street and 

O ei t aro I ] la Main Street . . . present stock prices 

may be discounting the future a long 

STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD way ahead.” (Templeton, Dobbrow & 
Vance, Inc.) 
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It pays to judge 
JESSOP by the 


customers it keeps 


Jessop Steel Company, in case you 
didn’t know, is an integrated producer 
of tool, die, high-speed and stainless 
steels. It isn’t the largest company in 
the business (yet) but it is growing fast 
and is certainly the most diversified. 


Last year, with business slightly de- 
pressed within the specialty steel indus- 
try, Jessop kept its old customers and 
gained new ones until it attained the 
largest customer list it has enjoyed at 
any time in its long history. 


Now, this yeer, with the customer list 
still expanding and all the new and old 
customers buying in greater volume, 
Jessop is shipping more steel than ever 
before, and has been forced to greatly 
enlarge its facilities to take care of the 
business. 

The moral of the story is this: If all 
these new people are bringing all this 
new business to Jessop they must have a 
reason for it...and the reason muat be 
good quality and good service, because 
those are the things that get new cus- 
tomers and keep them when competition 
is keen. Why not climb on the band 
wagon and become a Jessop customer 
yourself? You'll be glad you did. 

STAINLESS STEELS © HIGH SPEED STEELS @ WON-MAGWETIC STEELS 
HIGH SPEED TOOL BITS © HEAT RESISTING STEELS © STAINLESS-CLAD 
PLATES © CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS © TOOL STEXLS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES © CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS © WiGH SPEED AMO 
ALLOY SAW STEELS © TEMPERED AND GROUND STRIP STEEL © COM 
POSITE WIGH SPEED STEELS © STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING 


CASTINGS @ COMPOSITE DIE STEEL SECTIONS © PRECISION GROUND 
FLAT STOCK @ DIE STEELS-HOT AND COLD WORK 





The “Rhino” goes anywhere—moves equally well on water or pavement, through mud, sand, 
swamps, or snow. With airtight hemispheroid wheels for floating, and tractor-like treads for sure 
footing, it opens the vast, roadless expanses of the world to easy exploration. Invented by E. P. 
Aghnides; built by Marmon-Herrington Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Uses Bundyweld for oil, 
gas, gauge, and brake lines 


Be 


' ee 


Fantastic, goes-anywhere vehicle relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


|" ewe OF RUGGED, special-purpose vehicles, such as this weird 
“Rhino,” naturally call for the strongest, most reliable parts avail 
able. For dependable “‘lifelines’”’—fuel, oil, gauge, brake, and hydraulic 
lines—most manufacturers specify Bundyweld Steel Tubing. 


Made by an exclusive process (see left), Bundyweld has become the 
accepted standard for the automctive and refrigeration industries. In 
fact, it is used in 95% of today’s cars, in an average of 20 appli- 


Bundyweld ia the only 
tubing double-walled 
from a single steel 
strip, copper-bonded 
through 360° of wall 
contact. Ite unique 
atructure makes it 
amazingly strong and 


Bundyweld is uni- 
formly amooth, inside 
and out; is resistant to 
pressure and vibration 
fatigue. Lightweight, 
it has high buret 
atrength, can be fabri- 
cated easily, bends to 


cations each! 


Designers the world over look first to Bundy for the finest in tubing, 
plus the engineering and designing assistance that make tomorrow's 
products better. New uses for Bundyweld are being found daily —in both 
fluid transmission and mechanical applications involving strength, 


highly versatile. shortest radii 


flexibility, and low cost. Cail, write, or wire Bundy, today! 
There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUGGING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA. ENGLAND, FRANCE. ITALY. AND eantany 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The hobby of collecting antique automobiles is getting to be like col- 
SEPT. 10, 1955 lecting art. Like old paintings, old cars are getting rarer every day. And 
’ at the same time, more people—particularly executives—are getting inter- 

ested in car collecting. 


One big catch is that it’s likely to be expensive. You can spend a 
lot more on buying and restoring one or two old cars than you can getting 
started in a good, basic art collection. But you don’t have to be mechani- 
cally minded to own an antique car that will run—any more than you have 
to be an artist to own a valuable painting. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


One big advantage of the hobby is the wide range of activity it offers, 
SERVICE says Henry Austin Clark, Jr., owner of the Long Island Automotive Museum 
in Southampton, N. Y. 


The reason, Clark points out, is that it encompasses many other hob- 
bies—do-it-yourself (restoring parts and body), collecting antiques (brass 
lamps, horns, name-plates), sports (participating in meets and tours), his- 
tory (gathering history of the automobile). 


But the biggest appeal for most lies in the treasure-hunt nature of 
the hobby—looking for and finding old cars. 


Best way for a beginner to get started is to join one of the three clubs 
devoted to antique cars (you don’t have to own a car to be a member). 
The clubs are: (1) Veteran Motor Car Club of America; (2) Antique Auto- 
mobile Club of America; (3) Horseless Carriage Club of America. 


All three clubs have local chapters. The experienced members will 
give you the basic knowledge you need to get a start. 


What is an antique automobile? You'll run into argument here, but 
generally it’s any car more than 25 years old. (Oldest car still operating 
is a steam-driven Dudgeon, built on Long Island in 1867). 


Age presents one of the biggest problems—and therefore one of the 
biggest challenges—to an old-car enthusiast; finding parts for an unrestored 
car is tough. That’s one reason that it’s a good idea for a beginner to start 
his collecting with a Model T Ford. It’s the only old car for which a 
dozen individuais and organizations sell new parts. 


Once you get an unrestored car, don’t expect to get it in top shape 
overnight. It takes about a year to restore an antique car fully, partly 
because of the trouble in getting parts. 


Note that this average applies even when a professional car-restoring 
shop is hired to do the job. (Usually professionals have to do at least part 
of the restoring job; and they can do it all.) 


Regardless of who does what, getting an old car operating will prob- 
ably cost money. What you pay for an unrestored car can be deceptive. 
Don’t be surprised if the final cost of your restored car is roughly 10 times 
the price you paid for it. (On the other hand, it may cost nowhere near 
that—it all depends on the car and how you go about restoring it.) 


For example: One rare 1910 Simplex, which had been standing in the 
weather for years, sold for $100. But it took another $7,000 to restore 
it to perfect working order. As a general rule of thumb, you can expect to 
pay from $200 to $1,000 for the average unrestored car, and from $1,000 

PAGE 183 to $10,000 to restore it. 
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A fully restored car—no matter how old—will operate like new. And 
maintenance is generally no more expensive (and possibly even lower) 
than on a current model. (An exception is steam-driven cars; they require 
constant attention.) 


You can get regular auto insurance on an old car. Some states give 
old cars lower rates because the experience record, from a liability stand- 
point, has been good. Licensing is also similar to present-day models. 
Some states sell special antique-auto piates, some on a permanent basis. 


Most collectors don’t look on their hobby as primarily an investment. 
But it can be. You can always sell a restored car and recover a good 


percentage of your investment. With the growing popularity of the hobby 
and scarcity of cars, chances are that you will get more. 


—e-—— 


There are séme new and recent books, covering a broad area, worth 
noting for post-Labor Day reading. Now at your bookstore are: 
* Maybe I’m Dead, by Joe Klaas (MacMillan; $4.50). A long novel about 
the forced march of 10,000 Allied prisoners of war across the frozen wastes 
of Poland and Eastern Germany in 1945. 


* The Sixth of June, by Lionel Shapiro (Doubleday; $3.95), is another 
World War II novel—an American soldier in England prior to D-Day. 


* The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, by Sloan Wilson (Simon & Schuster; 
$3.50), is about another type of war: a suburbanite’s struggle for security 
and prestige for himself and his family. 


* The Great American Heritage, by Bela Kornitzer (Farrar, Straus; $5), 
is a family biography of the five Eisenhower brothers—Dwight, Arthur, 
Edgar, Earl, and Milton. 

* The Fabulous Phonograph, by Roland Gelatt (Lippincott; $4.95), traces 
the history and development of Thomas Edison’s tin-foil contraption into 
present-day high-fidelity reproduction. 

* The Better Homes & Gardens Diet Book (Meredith; $2.50) may give 
you some tips (and encouragement) on keeping a steady waistline. 


—_—e-— 


Note for next week: The third installment of your federal Estimated 
Income Tax is due Sept. 15. 


—_—e— 


Aspirin is the most common medicine found in housenolds—and most 
people think it’s harmless. 


But it can cause fatal poisoning, especially to children under five, 
according to a medical report to the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


Best safeguard: Keep aspirin out of reach of children. 


—_—e— 


Manners and modes: A new wrist watch for skin divers is not only 
waterproof and luminescent, but has a built-in depth gauge. . . . You'll be 
able to fly to Bermuda first-class starting Sept. 30. Only tourist flights 
have been available since April, 1954. . . . Businessmen may soon be able 
to use their Diners’ Club privileges in Russia and Russian-held ter- 
ritory. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 10, 1965, lseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, NY. 





LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 
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AT FELT PLANT — Five liquid screens 
reclaim both dewate pulp and 
clarified water for re-use. 


AT PACKING PLANT -—- Paunch ma- 
nure is screened from waste water 
to be made into fertilizer, 


a 


eee ae . 


AT CANNCRY — Link-Belt Liquid Vibrating Screens are combined with a BOOK 2377 contains full descriptive 


Thru-Clean Bar Screen, Straightline Grit Collector and __ conveyor for and engineering data on Link-Belt 


}Pive, j 


removing solid wastes which are subsequently sold for feed and fertilizer. liquid vibrating screens, 


Waste pays its way 
when Link-Belt Liquid Vibrating Screens reclaim by-products 


very day, thousands of dollars literally go Collectors, Chemical Mixers and related equipment 
down the drain in industrial “waste”. In many for sewage, water and industrial waste treatment. 
cases, an analysis by a Link-Belt engineer might Further data on Link-Belt Liquid Vibrating 
show how it could be salvaged at a profit with Screens is yours in Book 2377. Address your re- 
Link-Belt Liquid Vibrating Screens. quest to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 307 
Working on a principle of high-frequency, low- N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 
amplitude vibration, these screens can be adjusted 
for most effective separation. Solids are retained, / 
liquids are passed — stream pollution is reduced (te) 
Link-Belt also builds Bar, Tritor, Trash, Revolving or I 
Disc and Rotary Drum Screens as well as Sludge 


comm 


One source... one ; 
“pnts; Se i ig 





RIEGEL 


makes paper 
to keep your 


POWDER 
DRY 


You see Riegel's Pouchpak* 
every day .. . protecting the 
fine taste and flavor of food 
products .. . guarding pharma- 
cevticals . . . preventing ‘‘cak- 
ing" in detergents and chemi- 
cals. For one product it may be 
a simple glassine . . . for an- 
other it may be a triple lamina- 
tion of paper, film and foil. it's 
just one example of Riegel's 
ability to tailor-make paper for 
almost any need. More than 600 
grades now offered. Tell us what 
you want paper to do for you. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corp., Box 
250, New York 16. TM 


Riegel 
SPECIAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Total Reserves Inch Up 


Additions to proved reserves of nat- 
ural gas last year amounted to 9.6-tril- 
lion cu. ft. only 1.8% more thah the 
amount produced. This brought the to- 
tal estimated proved reserves as of the 
end of 1954 to 211.7-trillion cu. ft. This 
—— with 1953's 211.4-trillion 
cu. ft 


During the last nine years, however, 
new additions to proved recoverable re- 
serves have exceeded net production by 
63-trillion cu. ft. the American Gas 
Assn. says. 

According to the AGA, one reason 
for the comparatively small addition to 
reserves last year was that some earlier 
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YOU FURNISH THE PRINT, 


WE'LL FURNISH THE PART 


/6 MM. FILM SPOOL OF SYNTHANE 
LAMINATED. PLASTIC RES/ISTS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS, HOLDS SHAPE, DOESN'T FOG_FILM. 


The film spool we're talking about is one used in the 
processing of movie film. The material for this spool has 
to be light in weight, strong and easily machined. Since 
it is always in contact with film and photo solutions, it 
must also be chemically-resistant and—most important— 
not fog the film by chemical contamination. 

rhis isn’t an easy assignment for any material, but 
Synthane fills the bill. 


-—— oe ee eee ee ——----H-H-- -  , 


' 
SYNTHANE CORPORATION, ! River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


Please rush me more information about Synthane lominated 
plastics. 

















c---------- 


Whenever you want parts requiring many properties, 
consider how Synthane’s combined benefits may help you 
improve your product, 

Synthane produces finished parts from many different 
grades of Synthane laminated sheets, rods, tubes and 
molded-laminated and molded-macerated parts. Service 
and quality characterize Synthane fabrication, 

We can handle the whole iob for you trom your print 
to the finished part—celiminating your tooling-up, reject 
and machining problems—and producing parts of ex- 
cellent quality at a saving of your time and money. 

For more information about Synthane grades, properties 
and fabrication facilities, send in the coupon, 


[SYNTHANE] 


\S} 








LAMINATED PLASTICS 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION - OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 








De you i have the first dollar 
business easned? 


For many businessmen the hard work and 
risk wrapped up in that firs dollar of 
profit make i an auspicious memento ~— 
suitable for framing 

These men know the first dollar is 
the big hurdle, The rest come easier 

When yee buy insurance the same thing 
is true. The first few dollars of protection 
are expensive dollars. You avoid excessive 
expense for your car insurance with De- 
ductible Amount insurance 

Now—with Zurich-American’s “500” Pian 

you can avold excessive expense and 
obtain tighdimit protection when you buy 
Group Insurance for your employes. 

The S00" Pian works like your car in- 
surance. Your own insurance counsel will 
tell you about it. 

. Ask him for the pamphlet, “Calculated 
isk.” 


your 


VaAtiginie 


mViittale iil 


135 $0. LA SALLE $T., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


In New York, b 
cxecutives choo 


overlooking Centr 
and convenient to 4 


entertainment and Business 
activity. All roong# with television, 
many are airgOnditioned, 


Single fronf3io « Double from $13 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicaga Office—Central 6-6846 

Teletypa~N. Y. 1-3076 


ESSEX 
-%. HIOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vencent [. Coyle, View President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SCUTH « NEW YORK 








gas discoveries in the Mountain States 
~ particularly in Utah and New Mexico 
~ tailed to measure up to first estimates, 


and a downward adjustment had to be 
made in the calculated size of these 
reserves. 


‘Motor Vehicles in Use 


Bigger Traffic Jams to Come 


Motor vehicle registrations have been 
making a habit of setting a new record 
each year. When 1955 has been tallied 
up, the Commerce Dept.’s Bureau of 
Feb, Roads expects ma a new oe 

61,301 — t's 
twice as many as in | 

By 1965, the bureau estimates, the 
number of motor vehicles in use will 
nave increased by another 33% — to 81- 
million. Use of highways and congestion 


of traffic tend to rise in direct propor- 
tion to registrations. 

Southern and Southwestern states lead 
in the expected national gain of 4.6% 
this year. On the basis of preliminary 
figures, Florida should show a 10% rise 
in total registrations, followed by Texas 
with 7.1%. Gains of between 6% and 
7% are expected for Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina. 


Borrowing Costs 


Climbing Back to 


Eight times the New York dealers in 
prime commercial t have raised 
their rates this year aw —Sep. 3'55,p87) 
and this short-term borrowing rate is 
pete 4 by to the high levels of mid- 

953. Im that year, the rate through the 
summer was the highest since carly 
1933; then it slid into a deep trough. 


1953 Level 


This year has been marked by re- 
ted rises in the rate as the demand 
r funds got stronger. This summer's 
increases can also be attributed to the 
Federal Reserve's policy of mo 
credit expansion. Whenever dealers 
have found it difficult to dispose of 
paper, they have had to raise rates. 
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How to order sales 


ache. OD, 


D° YOU WANT more sales? New ae- 

counts? Stronger retail support? 
Added pressure behind part of your 
line? 

You can pick up your phone and 
order any ton from Cappel, Mac- 
Donald. And you pay on delivery! 
Aside from nominal promotion costs, 
all commitments are contingent on 
success. You pay for incentives only 
after your goals are reached and your 
men have delivered extra incentive- 
produced sales. 


We can sharpen your 
competitive edge 


Enthusiasm is any salesman’s competi- 
tive edge—an edge soon dulled by a 
routine job that pays routine income to 
settle routine bills. By offering fabu- 
lous travel and merchandise prizes — 
awards that lie just beyond each man’s 
routine reach—C-M can sharpen that 
edge until it cuts through virtually any 
sales resistance. 

“Additional business secured was 
beyond our expectations,” writes a 
pen manufacturer. “The men and their 
wives had a marvelous trip and will 
work their heads off to win the next 
one.” 

“Our sales increased 20% over the 
same period last year and we feel the 
contest was responsible for a great por- 
tion if not all of this increase,” writes 
a fan maker. “When we are again con- 
sidering a prize contest we certainly 
will contact Cappel, MacDonald & 
Company.” 

“We were very satisfied with all the 
travel arrangements,” says an appli- 
ance maker. “We have accomplished 
our objectives by building excellent 
reiationships with our dealers.” 


You get more sales, save work 


Busy sales executives are our reason 
for existenve, Cappel, MacDonald puts 
at their disposal a staff of experts that 
no company could justify on a year- 
round basis. We prepare detailed 
campaign plans based on 33 years’ 
experience in motivating men, and de- 
sign mailings that combine solid sales 
training with exciting sales promotion, 
We handle all prize correspondence, 
travel arrangements, merchandise 
shipments. Planning, creative work 
and service are free; merchandise is 
billed at wholesale, travel at carrier- 
resort rates, printing at cost. 

If you need more sales, act now. 
Order the enthusiastic support you 
need—on the C. O. D. plan—with a 
Cappel, MacDonald travel or merchan- 
dise incentive campaign. 


Send for details and 
sample campaigns .. . 


If you want to get more work and en- 
thusiasm out of your men, send for 
“Who's Selling Who”, the complete 
story of successful incentive programs, 
including how to get a campaign 
underway quickly with “The Selling 
Bee”, “Know How and Win”, “Let's 
Cook Up Sales” and other ready- 
made promotions. No obligation, of 
course, Just write on your letterhead to 
CapreL, MacDonatp anp Company, 
Dept.B-9, Dayton 1, Onto. 








Are your men 
going places? 


They'll go fast and far—before 
and after winning —if you offer 
travel prizes. They'll walk their 
shoes off for a chance to bask in 
Hawaiian sunshine, fish in the 
Caribbean, or see the sights of 
Europe. Our world-wide repre- 
sentatives will manage every de- 
tail and arrange parties, sports 
events and other glamor extras. 
Your company’s reputation as a 
good host is safe in the hands 
of Cappel, MacDonald and 


PUN AMERICAN Wonto Arawars 








CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all principal cities and Canada 


MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES ¢ PREMIUMS * TRAVEL INCENTIVES 





SOLUTION —in more and more 


kinds of heavy equipment is turn- 
ing out to be a torque converter, 


Here's the basic idea behind the 
torque converter. 


with a fluid coupling: Engine drives a pump. Pump 


oil agai 
drives the 
and the 


inst a turbine. Oil turns turbine, and tur- 
load. Works fine when load is running 
turbine is moving at about same speed 


oil and can absorb its energy. 


@ Key step: Add an idier wheel between the pump and 
the turbine. Oil bouncing back from turbine strikes 
idler. idler is locked in place so it can't turn backward; 
its vanes guide the oil back to the turbine, where it 
provides additional force to give high starting torque. 
Same effect as going into low gear on an ordinary 


transmission. 


Torque Converter: A Velvet 


The torque converter is one of the 
most mia devices ever based on a 
simple prnciple, Aside from hydraulics 
specialists, even the engineers can be 
baffled by some of its refinements and 
quirks. But the man who has a load to 
move needs to know only one thing 
It makes his job easier. 

In the automobile during the last 
five years, the torque converter plus 
mechanical gearing has freed the driver 
from gear-shifting. To the operator of 
a crane, digger, or heavy truck, this 
same freedom is more than a com- 
fort—it enables him to do more work 
with more >recision, less wear and tear. 

Chat’s why the industry is banking 
on a tremendous expansion of the in- 
dustrial torque converter market. 


|. The Makers 


If the man in the street knows about 
torque converters at all, he thinks of 


190 Industries 


them in relation to automatic trans- 
missions for automobiles. In the roomy 
industrial field, however, they have 
myriad uses: in shovels, cranes, tractors, 
off-highway trucks, winches, oil drilling 
machmery—anywhere a machine has to 
buck a heavy load quickly. 

This leaves the way open for several 
types of companies to get into the field. 
Many have an automotive background, 
but others have none. 
¢ Who's Who-—The three top pro- 
ducers of industrial converters—by un- 
official reckoning in the trade—have a 
strong automotive background. They 
are, m order of estimated production 
volume: Twin Dise Clutch Co., Allison 
Div. of General Motors Corp., and 
Clark Equipment Co 

Fuller Mfg. Co., is also a builder of 
heavy-duty truck transmissions, and 
other automotive people making in- 
dustrial converters include Borg- 
Warner Corp. and Chrysler Corp. 


LeTourneau-Westingliouse Co., builder 
of earthmoving equipment, is a sort of 
borderline case 

On the other hand, the industrial 
converter lineup also lists such com- 
panies as Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and National Supply Co., maker of oil 
well equipment. Both are clearly out- 
side the automotive field. 

Westinghouse took the plunge early 
this year when it bought the Schneider 
Mfg. Co. of Muncie, Ind., a very small 
manufacturer of torque converters but 
a pioneer in their development and 
very rich in knowhow. Clark Equip- 
ment had made a similar move a year 
ago in buying the Torcon Corp. of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, another small pro- 
ducer with a wealth of experience and 
en re talent 

National Supply Co. has been selling 
torque cenverters with its oil drill rigs 
for years. Two years ago it entered the 
industrial converter Geld, concentrating 
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2 Trouble comes when you need high torque to start the 
load moving. Turbine is at rest or slow moving, can't 
take all the energy of the oil. Oil bounces off still carry- 
ing most of its energy. Result: Starting torque is too low. 


4.) Load is now up to speed. No need for high torque. 
Fast-turning turbine can take the energy from the oil. 
idler simply coasts, rotating forward. Whole assembly 


acts like the original fluid coupling. 


‘Cushion for 


on large converters and those built for 
special purposes, 
* Big Factors—The lineup of compe- 
tition is shaped partly by a couple of 
factors 

¢ Hydraulics is overshadowed by 
some other branches of science and 
engineering. It’s not easy to assemble 
a really first-class enginecring staff that’s 
ready to jump directly into the intrica- 
cies of torque converters 

¢To be cconomical at all, a 
torque converter and its transmission 
must be engineered closely to the en- 
g.ne and to the specific application. 

These factors give pause to the end 

product manufacturer who decides to 
incorporate a torque converter drive in 
his new model. Ordinarily, an efficient, 
well-financed manufacturer might pre- 
fer to make his own units, to cash in 
on the profit in that step of production. 
But in torque converters he has to 
think twice. 
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Big Ri 

Quite a few companies in the con- 
struction equipment field have decided 
not to try to develop competitive con- 
verters. Allison Div. of GM, for ex 
ample, has 48 customers who buy its 
converter as original equipment on 
their products, and another 53 who will 
furnish it as optional equipment 
¢ Opening the Door—Many of the 
more recent entries into the industrial 
torque converter field—and such firm 
ing of lines as Clark's purchase of Tor 
con—date from a move by General 
Motors Corp. a couple of years ago. In 
the face of an ancient business precept 
that warns against going into competi- 
tion with your own customers, GM 
bought Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
(BW—Ang.15'53,p56) and went into 
heavy construction equipment business. 

Trade sources say GM's Allison and 
other divisions undoubtedly lost quite 
a bit of business as a result of this ac- 
tion, though far less than anyone had 





[> SQUEAKS: 


New nylon bearings make 
a quieter, longer-lasting 
office chair 


Bassick’s improved series G1000 Tilt- 
ing Chair Control now features nylon 
bearings. They're not very big but they: 
1. Eliminate metal-to-meta! friction 

bearings which often elongate, giving 

a chair the “wobbles.” 


. Put an end to need for lubrication at 
a vital point (a messy job). 


. Wear almost forever! 


if You're Selling Sitting 


The tilting office chairs you make and 
sell will run up more mileage when you 
equip them with Bassick’s improved 
G1000 Chair Control. Write for details. 

THe Bassick 
COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
In Canada: 
Belleville, Ont. 
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Electric blanket control, made by The Valdale Company, 

Inc., has an insulating back plate made of Taylor Home air conditioning unit by York Corporation 

Grade 363—a quality hot-punch laminate with excel- uses insulators in the thermostatic temperature 

lent physical and electrical properties. control unit . . . economically machined from tubing 
of Taylor X X-10 laminate. This grade retains good 
dielectric strength after long exposure to humidity, 
and has good dimensional stability. 


Here’s how the appliance industry 


Avtomatic dishwasher—a Hotpoint Co. product— 
uses an impeller shaft made of Taylor Grade XX 
tubing. This material’s low moisture absorption, 
dimensional! stability and good mechanical strength 
fit the requirements of this application. 


For the Products Vou Muke.—- 
investigate these Taylor Materials 


Vulcanized Fibre Melamine Laminates 

Phenol Laminates Epoxy Laminates 

Silicone Laminates Combination Laminates 
Polyester Glass Rod 





























“Foodarama” freezer-refrigerator combination recently introduced by Kelvin- 
ator Div. of American Motors Corp. uses Taylor materials. Shown here is a 
grommet for the compressor mounting, made of Taylor fabric base phenol 
laminate which is noted for its resistance to freon and oil, its mechanical 


strength and resistance to abrasion and vibration. 


ses Taylor materials 


pans who buy appliances look for quality and 


utility ... at a price to fit the budget. People who 
make appliances demand the same properties in the 
materials they choose for their products. Every part 
must be able to stand up in the tough proving ground 
of the American home. And it must be economical, to 
hold its place in a competitive market. 


The leaders in the booming appliance industry find 
the solution to many of their materials problems in 
Taylor vulcanized fibre and laminated plastics. In 
scores of different mechanical and electrical parts, 
this diversified family of materials helps to make 
today’s appliances more automatic, longer-lasting, 
and better in dollar value to both the manufacturer 
and the consumer. 


The examples shown here represent just a few of the 
responsibilities which Taylor materials are filling 
in the appliance field. In addition, Taylor vulcanized 
fibre and laminates are used in lighting equipment, 
electric clocks, food mixers, vacuum cleaners, electric 


fans, food freezers and other products for the home. 
Their uses range from door hinge pads, mounting 
shims, thrust washers and timer cams where wearing 
and strength plus insulating properties are needed 

. to switches, coils and contact assemblies where 
electrical insulation is required. 


Manufacturers find the excellent fabricating proper- 
ties of Taylor materials help to hold the line on pro- 
duction costs without sacrificing quality. They find, 
toc, that the large sheet size and varied forms in 
which these materials are supplied make for economy 
in utilization. 

Taylor's staff of field specialists will be glad to help 
you choose the grade of material that matches the 
exact requirements of your application. You can 
eliminate many purchasing, stocking and manu- 
facturing problems, too, by having Taylor fabricate 
finished parts to your specifications. For information, 
get in touch with your nearest Taylor sales engineer, 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices 
Detroit® Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Rochester 
Los Angeles San Francisco” 
Cleveland” Milwovkee” St. Louis 
Doytor* New York* Rockville, Conn. 
*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these brenches. 


Distributors 
Atianta 
Boston* 
Chicago” 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


Miami 
Tororto 





TAYLOR 





Ancther outstanding reason for locating your plant in 
industry 


the CENTRAL SOUTH — where 


goes...to work 


LABOR 


.. willing 


and able 


The factory is coming to the worker. 
American Industry is coming to the 
Central South, where small-town 
and farm-raised men and women 
are responsive to industrial oppor- 
tunities and receptive to training. 
The labor supply isn't concentrated 
in over-industrialized areas (in an 
crea of 35-mile radius, one plant 
received applications from 13,975 
employable males, yet no town in 
the area exceeds 9,000 population). 
Per employee production rate is 
higher than the national average, 


Get your tree copy of “The 
Central South — where in 
dustry goes... to work 
Thee colorful brochure tells 
why more and more indus 
wies ore releceting oF 
berlding brenches in the 
Control South 


99.5% of the population is native- 
born, stable, hard-working. 


Approximately 52% of the Central 
South's labor force is under 35 years 
of age, as compored with only 44% 
in the West and 46% in the North. 
It is adaptable, quick-learning labor. 


Labor turn-over in the Central South 
averages less than 1% year after 
year. 


and natural aptitude and loyalty 
mean lower production costs than 
in other sections. 

Detailed and confidential surveys 
on hundreds of specific plant lo- 
cations in the Central South are 
available from our files —cover- 
ing labor, power and fuel, raw 
materials, water, tax rates, trans- 
portation and markets. Or, we 
will supply a comprehensive and 
confidential report on any other 
site hand-picked to fit your own 
particular needs. 


Write: 
G. G Barbee, General industrial Agent 


The Nashville, Chattonooga & St. Louis Railwoy 
206-A Union Station ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 





NC8S'| NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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expected. Some machinery makers who 
had been buying diesels, torque con- 
verters, and other equipment from GM 
hastened to acquire their own facilities 
or to broaden their product lines. 

“You can't let a competitor control 
your design and price the way he would 
if you took your engines and drives 
from him,” says one manufacturer. 

For GM, the loss of component sales 
was undoubtedly balanced against the 
profits from making the whole ine of 
equipment, and against the huge busi- 
ness in highway construction equipment 
that it has in sight. The company is 
still selling lots of engines, converters, 
and transmissions, oa its off-the-road 
projects fit neatly into its long-term 
growth plans (page 72). 

For other companies, the torque con- 
verter field looked a gocd deal brighter 
with GM driving away some of its cus- 
tomers by competing with them. Be- 
sides Westinghouse Electric and Na- 
tional Supply Co., other manufacturers 
may take their first step into converter 
building. For example, one maker of 
materials-handling equipment who now 
has to buy converters expects to go 
into production for at least its own 
needs. 


ll. The Markets 


Another factor also shapes the com- 
petition in the torque converter field: 
the nature of the big new markets. 

There's big volume already in the 
automotive market—an umportant con- 
sideration when tooling costs are so 
high—but the automotive field is al- 
ready well-populated and fiercely com- 
petitive. Prices, hence costs, must be 
exactly right. 

By contrast, the non-automotive field 
is broader, casier to penetrate. But it 
has drawbacks, too. Established . pro- 
ducers say, for instance, that it’s hard 
to develop enough volume to pay back 
the heavy engineering and tooling costs. 
Many producers are worried, too, about 
some technical revolution in this still 
fluid field—maybe someone will find a 
way to produce good converters in the 
smaller sizes from stampings, and thus 
sweep the field on price alone. 
¢ Market Potential—The torque con- 
verter has a market now im the non- 
automotive field for just about everv 
kind of motorized heavy equipment. 
That means thousands of units per year 
in tractor shovels, cranes, tractors, 
power shovels, off-highway trucks, road 
rollers, pipelayers, and earth augers. It 
means a thriving business in such in- 
dustrial uses as lift-trucks, small towing 
tractors, hoists, and winches. 

If the converter catches on as its 
admirers think it will in stationary in- 
dustrial drives, that will open up addi- 
tional business. Already, in the last 15 
years it has become original equipment 
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but many an experienced mother has been fooled by 
a white collar and an angelic eye. 


And when it comes to buying fluorescent lamps, 
you're up against a proposition just as tough. Because 
even an electrical engineer can’t see down into the 
heart of a fluorescent just by looking at it. He can't 
tell you definitely which ones will burn on and on and 
on with a fine bright light—and which will dim out in 
the prime of their youth. 


Now —Sylvania has taken all the guesswork out of 
buying fluorescents. For this simple reason: 


We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any Sylvania® 
fluorescent lamps that do not, in your opinion, out- 
perform any other fluorescent lamps you're using, 
on the basis of uniformity of performance and 
appearance, maintained brightness and life. 


Please notice, this makes you the judge. And this 
money-back offer is good whether you buy ten lamps— 
or ten thousand. Why not call your Sylvania supplier 
today, and order some Sylvania fluorescents with the 
“money-back” certificate. 


Our proposition is good every day, not just on Sundays! 


They all look like angels 


You guessed it — we're not taking any chances either. 
We never stop working on improvements to keep 
Sylvania fluorescents ahead of competition. And we 
prove the Sylvania fluorescent lamps against other 
brands in a constant, year-in, year-out light test — 
burning them night and day! We're taking no chances 
—and neither are you, when you buy from Sylvania, 


Sytvanta Evectrnic Propucts Inc, 
SaLem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lad, 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


Your money will be refunded 


if, in your opinion, they don’t outperform 
the lamps you're now using, as stated above. 
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on 50% of the new oil well drilling 
igs, and lumbermen use it widely on 
winches and log-peclers, as as 
trucks. And if anyone figures out how 
to tie it acceptably to a squirrel-cage 
electric motor, he'll have a gold mine. 

There are many other uses, too, 
where the markets are small but steady: 
snowplows, motor graders, garbage 


conveyors. 
¢ Just — markets lie tempt- 

¢ Farm tractors, with more than 
4.5-million in use in this country, offer 
a genuine mass market. Allison, Twin 
Disc, Clark, and Westinghouse are run- 
ning test units to try to solve the last 
remaining problems. 

* Big highway trucks, from 24 
tons up, could uce a demand 
maybe 8 times the unit volume and 
oftthighway the dollar — of the 

i market. At t one 
ducer, however, is skeptical of vig 
ture of this market. 

¢ Garden tractors, er mowers, 

= - scooters, and the like use 
millions smal] gasoline engines a 
year. Each requires a clutch, and ‘each 
— use Agra converter that was 
small enough, cheap enough. 
* Fast Growth Alseedly Optimism of 
the makers about new markets like 
these is sustained by what has hap- 
pened already in industrial torque con- 
verters. 

GM's Allison Div., for example, sold 
107 industrial converters in 1948, its 
first year in production. Last year it 
sold 1,840 units. This year it expects 
to sell 4,700, not counting units that 

into buses and shovel —two 
of the most thoroughly exploited ap- 
lications of all. To hit the 4,700 total 
or the year, Allison is now manufac- 
turing at an annual rate of 7,200 units. 

One of the other big producers ex- 
pects to double its volume in three 
years. Unlike Fuller Mfg., this producer 
looks for big highway trucks to provide 
a big market, but the company still 
expects most of its boost in volume 
to come from construction equipment. 

Clark Equipment, which has boosted 
its torque converter volume from $300,- 
000 to about $6.5-million in six years, 
expects its share of the market in 1960 
to run between $15-million and $20- 
million. Clark breaks it down this way: 
$5-million to $6-million in big truck 
business, $5-million to $10-million in 
off-highway vehicles, and $5-million in 
non-vehicular applications. 
¢ After This kind of 
= bespeaks a sudden breakthrough 

a gadget that was invented more 
than 50 years ago and that lingered as 
a cute theory until not long before the 
war. 


The torque converter’s big con- 
quest in this country was in the city 
bus during the late 1930s. (The stop- 
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and-go, slow-speed city bus is one of 
the handful of applications where the 
torque converter takes the place of 
mechanical gearing instead of augment- 


ing it.) The converter’s success in this | 


use led to other specialized applica- 
tions, as in oil well drilling and og 
ing machinery. But it didn’t real 
take off till five or six years ago. 


lll. Take Some Fans... 


Drawings on pages 190 and 191 illus- 
trate the principle of the torque con- 
verter—just a few fans artfully arranged. 
It’s a cousin to an even simpler device: 
the hydraulic, or fluid, coupling. 

In the fluid coupling, you connect 
one fan, or turbine, to the driveshaft 
of your engine and another to the shaft 
of whatever you want to drive. You 
enclose both in an oil bath and let 
‘er rip. The engine spins the first 
turbine, which forces oil against the 
other turbine, making it spin, too. 
Power flows smoothly ia the engine 
to the load. 

In its simplest form, the torque con- 
verter adds only one part to the fluid 
coupling: a third turbine placed be- 
tween the other two. This extra part 
makes all the difference in the world. 
«How It Works—When the output 
shaft is responding readily, turning at 
the same speed as the engine shaft, 
the third turbine (called a stator) 
spins freely with the flow of oil. How- 
ever, when the output shaft slows 
down under a heavy load, the output 
turbine bounces oil back against the 
stator. This rebounding flow of oil 
tries to spin the stator backward, but 
a ratchet prevents such backspin. 

Instead of windmilling backward, the 

stator therefore redirects the oil flow 
in such a way as to multiply the tor- 
ye twisting force on the output 
shaft—until the speed of the output 
turbine has caught up with the speed 
of the engine turbine. Then it again 
freewheels in the whirling mass of oil 
until it’s needed. 
« What It Accomplishes—Thé value of 
the torque converter lies in its ability 
to multiply engine torque. A single- 
stage converter can boost it as much 
as three times; a three-stage converter 
~—which has two extra output turbines 
and an extra stator—can multiply it by 
as much as six. 

This is important because internal 
combustion engines develop high power 
only at relatively high speeds. That 
poses two problems: 

elt takes more power—hence, 
higher engine speeds—to start a load 
than merely to keep it moving. 

e You can’t apply high speeds di- 
rectly to dead loads—you don’t push 
your stalled car by taking a running 
dash from 20 feet away. 

Thus, we have perfected claborate 
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It says, 


at economical cost, get 
FORT HOWARD 
TOILET TISSUES!’ 


Without crystal gazing any Fort Howard distrib- 
utor salesman can show you that the finest 
grades of Fort Howard tissue cost as little as 7c 
more per hundred users than a run-of-the-mill 
brand ... and pay you big dividends in softness, 
gentle absorbency, comfort and user satisfaction. 


Among the 18 grades and folds of quality-con- 
trolled tissue produced by Fort Howard there is 
sure to be one that meets your requirements ex- 
actly. Call your Fort Howard distributor sales- 
man today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Orttn bay, wiSCONsin 


For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue ond Pager Napkins 
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cl ues: TO FEB SOLUTION OP een 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 
Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates--$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 








Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: $20 W. 42 St. (96) 
CHICAGO: 628¢ N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
BAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisemente— 
Write for Special Rates. 








oe 


EMPLOYMENT 
Business end purchasing 
branch plant of medium-selse growing national 
oneern. Excellent opportunity to assume in- 
creaming responsibility in a rapidly-expanding 
modern organization. Major emp is on in- 
ventory control and purchasing but must have 
broad backgroend. Prefer under 46 with college 
degree, Submit resume including present sal- 
ary *-7666, Business Week 


= Selling Opgortunities Offered === 


An fasy, Protitable Sideline. All your customers 
buy Christmas cardse—for business and per- 
sone! use. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
jinxed C)hriat greetings for those whe want 
something different.” No other line like it 7] 
lection of 132 exclusive designa, includin 
especially for business firme—all with -- Bn 
ers name, Wide price range. Up to 85 to 16 
commission on each sale, Full or part time, For 
elaborate sample outfit from famous ol4-estab- 
liehed firm, write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
Dept, PG-6, Chieage 24, Tit. 


AA! Mir. Steam, oir & estab- 
liahed over 26 years. Buciusive territories open 
for Mfre Agente-—Missourt, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colerade, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, lowa 
and Mixsiasippl, RW-1606, Business Week, 


== Executive Employment Service 
Contemplating @ change? Your Personal re- 


quirements met thru our flexible procedures, 
with full protection of your present ition 
We have the know-how and nat wide con- 
tacts to negotiate successfully for you, Send 
only name address for detaile mailed to you 
in confidential cever, Je nm Executive Service, 
(Met, 1999) 641 V.ELW idg.. Kansas (ity, Mo 


Need Representation in Pacitic Northwest? Seles 
metallurgiet, presently employed, stron — 
nical background; broad, successful cakes 

soles management experience. Desires to re = 
sent metal producing or processing firma PW- 
7993, Susiness Week, 





fxecutive engineer — Chemical — Mechanical 
sookes challenging position in management of 
company in machinery of process equipment 
manufacture or engineering construction 
Broad experience in operations including sales 
and sales Management, new product develop- 
ment. contract administration, market re- 
search, programming, budget and cost control, 
ayeteme, pr ures and manufacturing. Bound 
engineering and legal background combined 
with 20 years in eee | machinery, process 
ejuipment and troleum and govern- 
ment el Toeoms cdrninan 16,600, PW-7686, Busi- 
pone Week, 


a 


Well known manutecturer selling divect to 
metal-working and construction § industries 
Wants additional product to sell, ae manufac- 
turer's agent or stocking distributor, in Atlanta 
and Denver areas only at this time. Aggressive 
sales organization and warehouses coast to 
coast, RA-7591, Business Week. 

Mature 


Share a N.Y. Office and 
business man (B.8., L1.B.) will serve as your 
agent or customer liaison while serving 2 or 3 
other reputable firme You can have a New 
York office at a fraction of the usual expense 
RA-7566, Business Week. 


SPECIAL 
$50 to 5,000 


ouwr 
ucts or services! Incltudes copy, layout, tllustra- 
tions, prenetnn, Samples free. oreline Let- 
ter, Neptune, 


Need Translations? All Longuages, Cotategs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film riptse, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business corr ndence, ty on your own 
letterhead, Technical and tndustrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 320 West 42 Street, New 


York 34, New York 

Patented Products Available for Manufacture 
Hiustrated in monthly New Product Digest — 
aubscription $16.00 annually — trial copy one 
dollar. Digest B17, Box 206%, Austin, Texas. 
Your Book Published We can edit, 
design, print, distribute an romote your book 
Equip for large or aemali editions. Pageant 
Press _ 180 Went 42nd Btreet, N. Y. 36, Y 


SERVICES 


Unique _— lets everyone pick own 
“Belect-A-Gift" plan saves time, trouble, meney 


ends company gift-giving worries lets 
everyone have gift he wants. You pick price 
category (5 offered) £.B, does rest. En 
dorsed leading companies as, “best way to 
handle os mas giving yet". Write Maritz Sales 
Hullders, 4202 Forest Park Bivd., at 
0 


ot 

service, Precision gear and pinion manufactur 
er, supplying a wide range of industry nation- 
ally, ie interested in representing non-compet- 
ing production items on a national or regiona! 
basis. If you manufacture iteme for electronic 
equipment, communications equipment busi- 
heas machines, Cameras, gauges, (timers, speed 
ometers, ete,, and are looking to expand sales— 
we are lockin 4 for you. Write to Box BS 7617 
Business, Wee 


’ 500 Firms in 
fast gnowing Arizona, listing Officers and prod 
ucts, $5.00. Arizona Information Service, Rox 
148, Phoenix, Arizona 


Send your 


Machinery on a no basis! 
problem to Mechaneers Inc.. Bpt. Conn. 





far end Australia executive American, 
Finance, eet ge advertising, produc- 
tion, top record, Pre post war ex lence 
available October willing relocate, -76068, 
Business Week, 


Aveileble—Top rate stive—Sele 

Public Relations — Purchasing — Age 42 — 
Resume and Photo on -equest, =x 32 — 14688 
Piymouth Read, Detroit, 27, Michigan. 








experience purchasing 


Graduate engineer 
and ae Sogineen ‘Gesires 
change. Resume, PW.76138, Business Week 


intuitive or whet? Can't tell. But can tell 
sone capabilities by looking at them or t 
jctures, Can you use me in your TAN 
"W-7646, Business Week 


a Opportunities Wanted === 
= are oe in Geenter t “ 


VY. wishes to take 
on one additional quality line RA-T457, Bual- 
ness Week, 


Experienced Sales Engineer, 35 years of age Com- 
mercial Pilote License, 10 years experience 
business for self, desires to represent reliable 
firm on Pacifie Coast, RA.71698, Husiness Week 


198 Industries 


Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent infermetion Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 468Wt, Warner Bidg., Wash, 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORT 


Electronics euapeny wented, ony size, 
any size, for purchase or merger; any ld; 
with or without management. Reply giving 
brief account of products and scope of opera- 
tons, BO-7634, Business Week. 

Maenutec- 


Wented to bey by 

turer, Manufacturing Business with gross = 

ume of $266,000—€1,500,000. Heaviest Shi 

season July—October. Sellin | through har 4 

and allied outlets. Sale for and/or Notes 

Gynctoals only-—-No Brokers, BO-7627, Business 
eek 


For Machine Tool Product 

wide usage metalwerking fleld. Thie develop- 
ment ready for market, can be purchased on 
favorable basia by reputable manufacturer, Ad- 
dress LEP, Box 796. New Rochelle, New York 


Patent rights availiable. For item saleable to 25 
million sportemen, Retails $2.06 to $3.00. Made 
of plastic or aluminum. Ne competition. Bx- 
cellent opportunity for manufacturer or to start 
a one-man business. H. B. Mann, M.E., 806 Bes- 
semer Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





gear systems to interpose between en- 
gine and load, and elaborate clutches 
to insert between engine and gearbox. 
We aim at moving loads, and 
that means b engines and still 
more versatile clutches and transmis- 
sions—to the point where the machine 

tor is asked to do more work 
than he can do efficiently for a full day. 
That’s where the torque converter 
comes in as a supplement to conven- 
tional transmissions. 
¢ Advantages—The torque converter 
adds cost and weight to an installation. 
It cuts efficiency. By using it, you 
give away 10% to 15% of your engine 
power. But you gain these advantages: 

elt makes equipment easier to 
operate. A contractor can get a full 
day's work from a $40,000 off-highway 
truck without a first-class driver. 

¢ For loads that vary to extremes— 
as in power shovels—it delivers power 
much more smoothly, without stalling 
and without continual —— 
That lets a $25,000 tractor shovel wor 
more efficiently. 

¢ It provides a hydraulic cushion 
that athe the shock of sudden loads, 
helping to cut maintenance. 

¢ It provides a precise, predictable 
contro] over the rate at which power 
is applied to a load—important in op- 
erating cranes and shovels 

¢ Because it multiplies torque as 
needed, it lets you do a job with a 
smaller engine. Moreover, the engine 
can operate always at its best — re- 
gardless of load. This helps efficiency, 
extends engine life. 

¢ It allows you to tie several en- 
gines to 2 common load or split their 
power among several loads. 
¢ Money in Pocket—It takes physical 
strength to declutch a big truck or 
tractor engine, a lot of skill to judge 
exactly Rich of half a dozen gear 
ratios is needed and to shift into it 
quickly and accurately, The sheer fa- 
tigue exhausts the best operators. 

“Suppose using a torque converter 
boosts your fuel consumption by two 
allons an hour,” says one transmission 
signer. “That's an extreme case. It 
would cost you 28¢ an hour extra 
for fuel, but it costs you $10 to $16 
an hour just to own the machine. If 
an extra 28¢ an hour will let the oper- 
ator keep the machine working at 

city in the 9th and 10th hours of 
ot, dusty shift, you can’t afford not 
to buy the extra fuel.” 

There are other direct returns from 
the investment, too, ers rt 
that torque converters practically elim- 
inate breakage of wire rope on logging 
winches. 

Oil well drillers save many of the 
changes of mud-pump liners as holes 
go deeper; if a rig rents for, say, $5,000 
a day, an hour's time is well worth 
saving. [ND 
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THE TREND 





New Forces in the Market 


* Westinghouse abandons fair trade on its smaller 
appliances. 

* General Electric quits setting list prices for retailers 
on its major appliances. 

* A North Carolina auto dealer, disenfranchised by 
Ford, sues the auto maker on antitrust grounds, holding 
that the franchising of dealers is in itself a monopolistic 
practice. 

* Hearing aid makers are told by the Federal Trade 
Commissien that they must get rid of exclusive franchis- 
ing of dealers because it shuts other makers off from the 
market, 

* Texas Co, sells dil in cans to supermarket operators, 
who cut-rate the oil in the New Orleans area. 

* Socony Mobil Oil Co, carefully spells out for its 
dealers their right to buy products competitive with 
Socony if they wish. 

At first glance these seem like a random scattering of 
news items collected over the past few months. Actually, 
they are all pieces that fit together to form an emerging 
pattern of considerable significance to the economy and 
to businessmen, 


The Power Shifts 


‘Taken together, they show that there is a very marked 
erosion of the power that manufacturers once had to con- 
trol the market and to set the terms under which their 
goods were sold to the customer. The plain fact is: 
Manufacturers have lost their potency in administerin 
prices at the retail level and in controlling dealers ra 
exclusive arrangements. ; 

Two major forces have been whittling away this 
power, 

One of these forces has been the courts and the 
body of antitrust law. There have been some key 
cases in this area~—notably the famous Standard Stations 
decision by the Supreme Court (BW—Aug.27’55,p76). 
This took some of the teeth out of exclusive dealing in 
the auto and oil industries and forced rewriting of 


contracts, Together with other court decisions and 


FTC actions, this decision has ended by weakening 
the legal base on which exclusive dealing—with its 
territorial guarantees, tie-in deals, and other arrangements 
—stood, 

Legal decisions have also been hacking away at resale 
price maintenance—the so-called “fair trade” laws— 
which have been manufactmers’ chief weapon in fixing 
prices at retail. In abolishing fair trade prices on all its 
products last week (BW—Sep.3’55,p31). Westinghouse 
made the point that with fair trade weakened by the 
courts in five states on constitutional grounds, fair trade 
prices are harder than ever to police. 

But the undermining of fair trade and of similar 
controls over the marketplace has not been through 


legal means only. More important, perhaps, have been 
the economic forces at work. 


The Need for Volume 


The first factor that comes te mind here is the 
discount house, which has altered the whole price 
structure of the appliance industry and helped to make 
the dealer franchise in major appliances very nearly 
meaningless. The trouble is that the sensational nature 
of the discount house has focused attention on the 
wrong thing, for the discount house is in reality the 
effect rather than the cause. It did not by itself shatter 
the old ways of doing business and create a new form of 
sharply competitive retailing. For the discount house is 
only an expression of the need in the appliance industry 
for mass-distribution and a broadening of the market. 

The makers of appliances, in pumping out a vast 
quantity of goods to a vastly increased market, badly 
needed more and more outlets. As Westinghouse puts it, 
the job of policing these outlets becomes “formidable.” 
The same kind of thinking led to GE’s decision last 
year to abandon its effort to set list prices on major 
appliances. 

It is clear that these forces are changing the old 
relationship between manufacturer and dealer in many 
areas. 

Under the old system, the dealer may have been a 
captive of exclusive dealing contracts, but he also got 
a certain protection in exchange. He might get. for 
example, certain territorial guarantees against competi- 
tion cropping up on his doorstep. In exchange for pro- 
tection, he put a floor under prices and operated under 
certain rules of conduct. 


Two-Way Action 


There are two sides to the coin. On one side of it, 
the oil] companies have been wary, since the Standard 
Stations case, about tie-in deals that prevent the gasoline 
station operator from taking on a competitor's line of 
accessories or oil. On the other side of the coin, the 
oil companies are now flirting with the idea of selling oil 
to su tkets—which cut prices and lower the cost of 
distribution. In other words, while the dealer is freed 
to carry other lines, the oil companies also feel free to 
sell to other types of retailers. 

It is perhaps dangerous to speculate about what 
changes may yet take place in other fields to change 
further the deaier-manufacturer relationship. One 
possibility, however, is not too far-fetched for considera- 
tion: What if one of the dealer suits against the auto 
makers now pending should hit its mark? 

Should this happen, it is entirely possible that the 
auto industry would be forced to scrap its present 
franchising system. 
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| ravel Poi NtePLr: 35 leading airlines on all six continents 
now offer you the speed, comfort, and dependability of the Convair! 


More airlines have chosen the Convair than any other modern passenger plane! Wherever 
you are, you'll find the Convair’s performance is a model of engineering efficiency and dependability ! 
For your comfort there are built-in steps, self-service luggage racks, and many other 
features that are now being planned for the passenger planes of tomorrow. 
The Convair offers you these advantages — today! Ask your favorite airline 


or travel agent to make your next flight a Convair — first choice all over the world! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL OYNAMICS CORPORATION 


servers. 
aie on all As a trainer, or a transport for the U.&. Air Force and Navy, the Convair /s setting new records 
2 ® for versatility and performance... another evidence of Convair's Engineering to the Nth Power! 
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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered: Roller Bearings 


How to save money hauling freight 


Oo, you DON'T replace 
diesel power with girl power. 
The savingscome from a new kind 
of freight car bearing the car 
above rolls on—rolls so smoothly 
the girls can actually pull it 
Most freight axles turn on 
bearings that are just plain meta! 
shoes, lubricated with oily waste 
And “waste” is a good name for 
it. When lubrication fails, as it 
often does, metal slides against 
metal and the friction causes a 
hot box, No. 1 eause of freight 
train delays. Efferts to prevent 
hot boxes cost the railrdads 
$90 million a vear in mainte 
nance and inspection. 


Timken” tapered roller bear 
ings end the hot box problem 
and the waste that goes with it. 
They roll the load. Friction 
hasn't a chance 

Terminal bearing inspection 
man hours are cut 90%, lubri 
cation costs as much as 89% 
Twenty-three railroads are now 
using some “Roller Freight” 
cars. When all railroads go 
“Roller Freight” 100%, they'll 
save $190 million a year; net 
a 22% annual return on the in 
vestment. Shippers will gain by 
delay-free, on-time deliveries 

Timken bearings are designed 
for true rolling motion, precision- 


made to live up to their design. 
Special nickel-rich steel makes 
them extra tough. For quality 
control, we make the steel our- 
selves, America’s only bearing 
manufacturer that does. The 
railroads, like all industry, are 
using more and more Timken 
bearings to keep America on the 
go. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, } 
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Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 





